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R E M A R EK 8 
ON THE 


LIFE AND WRITINGS 
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O F 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


N the Life of Virgil, prefixed to Dryden's Tranſ- 
lation, it is obſerved of the Ceiris, a © piece 
© more elaborate than the Culex, both attributed to 
Virgil by the author of that Life, that © the Ceiris 
© is borrowed from that learned and unfortunate 
© poet Apollonius Rhodius, to whom Virgil is 
© more indebted than to any other Greek writer, 
© excepting Homer, The reader will be ſatis- 
© fied of this, if he conſults the author in his 
© own fanguage, for the tranſlation is a great deal 
more obſcure than the original.” | 


Unfortunate indeed, ſo little to have been re- 
garded, with the poſſeſſion of ſuperior merit, with- 
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out the degrading idea of a tranſlator, vilifying the 
work which he admires *. 


It may appear inconſiſtent with the candid enco- 
miaſt of our author, that ſo ſlight attention ſhould 
have been paid to his memory, as to admit a total 
ſupineneſs of public eſtimation ; for this, with few 
exceptions, may be conſtrued to have been the caſe, 
from the middle of the third century, A. C. till 
nearly within two centuries of our preſent days. 


The ſplendid ſcholarſhip, and faithful attention 
of Stephens, - have redeemed many an ancient wri- 
ter from unmerited diſregard. His edition of our 
author evinces his accuracy and indefatigable zeal, 


- Hoelzlinus has labored hard in an unpromiſing 


vineyard, but public gratitude has more than am- 


ply repaid his ſtubborn literature. He hath poſ- 


ſeſſed his price, and his day, Straining his comment 
rather to the diſplay of his own knowlege, than to 
the elucidation of his author's merit, he ſeems to 


have forgot, that the Latin of Plautus is as little 


reconcileable as High-Dutch to a verſion of Apol- 
lonius. 


The tranſlation alluded to I have not ſeen, nor have I 
been acquainted with, but from the above quotation. I pre- 
ſume, therefore, that I ſhall not be accuſed of branding this, 
to add a ſplendor to my own. 

| The 
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The learned world, repeatedly favored with im- 
provements in claſſical erudition from the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, has recently received an expen- 
ſive quarto to the reputation of Apollonius. In 
this, we are treated with a verſion uſually amend» 
ing the conſtruction of Hoelzlinus (whom it is im- 
poſſible, upon many occaſions, to comprehend), and 
in its turn amended, at leaſt reconciled from the 
latter to the real meaning of the text. The libe- 
rality of the edition, to affert the truth, has out- 
run the attention of the editor, Typographical 
miſtakes abound, which a body of academical lite- 
rati may not eaſily forgive; the ſcholia form a va- 
luable aſſemblage of mythological matter, and the 
notes of Sanctamandus poſſeſs a ſingular eminence; 
not to omit a lift of various readings, explaining the 
original. An Index of Greek words, occurring in 
the text, cloſes the publication Þ, 


Apollonius, we are informed, was the ſon of 
Syllus, or, as it may in preference be written, ot 
Hyllus ; he was an Egyptian by birth, of the city 
of Alexandria, at the time when that patron of letters 
Ptolemy Philadelphus was ſovereign, On his de- 


+ Several inſtances of ſimilarity in Valerius Flaccus are in- 
ſerted in the Remarks, with copious abſtracts of paſſages, 
taken by Virgil from our author, 
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ſcent from Hyllus J conjecture, that his father 
might have been an Hyllenſian. This people is 
mentioned in the fourth book of the poem, and 
placed *, after a ſkirmiſh occaſioned by the fir/? in- 
terview, in ſocial amity with the Grecian adven- 
turers, I mention it as a mere conjecture, from 
the perſuaſion, that perſons were originally named 
from countries, as co intries may be concluded to 
have been from ſcenes and circumſtances, by which 
they were occaſionally diſtinguiſhable, His mother's 
name was Rhode; this particular, rather than his 
ſelf-exile from his native ſoil, may have probably 
affixed to him the name of Rhodian, Perhaps his 
mother may have owed her birth to Rhodes 


In his education under Callimachus he is repre- 


ſented to have exerciſed + ingratitude to his precep= 
tor 


From v. 524, to v. 562 of that book. 

+ What can be underſtood by this ingratitude, unleſs it be 
the ſuppoſed preſumption of Apollonius, by an attempt in 
youth to rival his maſter's reputation? But any diſplay of 
genius in a pupil muſt ſurely have been applauded by the 
teacher ; the ſcholar's fame was thereby reflected upon kim/zlf, 
for ſuch excellence mult be eſteemed in no ſmall degree to have 
flowed from his precepts and example. If the ſtory of Calli- 
machus's Ibis be acceded to, I am afraid, that the compoſi- 
tion was occafioned by the jealouſy of @ wit. I think it, how- 
ever, little probable, and much redounding to the prejudice of 


his character. Neither can I belieye, that Apollonius quitted 


Alex- 


+1] 
tor; the inſtance is not alleged; and the un- 
manly return of vengeance by Callimachus, in a 
ſatire, entitled Ibis, may therefore be greatly queſ- 
tioned, Callimachus had not ſo virulent a turn in 
his intercourſe with the Muſe ; his ſurviving com- 
poſitions prove it; to plant a battery of ſatire againſt 
his ſcholar: is ſcarcely reconcileable but with ſuch a 
turn; nor can it be conjectured, in what the 
young ſtudent, who muſt be conſtrued to have re- 
ceived improvements from his maſter, could ſo largely 
have offended, as to draw down the literary ſcourge, 
Ovid too compoſed his © Ibis,“ but I will not pro- 
nounce it to have ariſen from borrowed principles. 
Satire is a flower, which grows ſpontaneouſly ; [it 
tle neceſſity is there, to ſuppoſe its tranſplantation: 
from a foreign ſoil : in Ovid, whoſe diſappointments 
nouriſhed it, there is no reaſon to preſume the leaſt, 


He is aſſerted to have eſtabliſhed a rhetorical 
ſchool ; if his maintainance required it, the eſta- 
bliſhment was congenial with the character of his 
age; the office was by no means degrading in it- 
' ſelf, and was evidently calculated for the ſervice of 
the public, | | 


Alexandria, but to travel, as it was uſual in thoſe times, for 
improvement into Greece, The reaſon will be ſhortly ſub- 
mitted, 
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It may be ſomewhat difficult to reconcile the opi- 
nion, that Apollonius began his Argonautic poem 
in very early hours. Such an attempt was indeed 
arduous, and argued the ambition of youth; but it 
ſeems little to be attributed to the ſedate compo- 
fure, characterizing a bard, whoſe ſurviving poem 
upon the fame ſubject leaves no doubt in his reader 
of its author's diſpoſition. No wonder that it was 
erowned with applauſe in the form, which it now 
bears; and that a public recitation amongft his 
countrymen produced a recompence, denied in 
more recent ages, to impreſſions of his work *. The 
ſueceſſor of Ptolemy Philadelphus invited his ac- 
eeptance of the office to preſide over his library 
at Alexandria; no authentic account appears, relat- 
jag to our author, after that event, but that he pub- 
liſhed his Argonautics, and that he died: the tomb 
of his maſter Callimachus received, we are told, the 
afhes of the pupil.—They, who vouch for the 
truth of the fact laſt mentioned, will ſcarcely credit 
the picture of diſagreement, hitherto ſubmitted in 
our writer's life, between his tutor, and himſelf, 
The hiſtory of an author is repeatedly obſerved to 
be compoſed of ſcanty, to which, with reſpect to 


* He was made free, it is ſaid, of the city of Rhodes ; other 
paſſports, beſides that of deſert, are more uſually required to 
the freedom of cities in modern times. 


the 


* 


the ancients, I beg leave to add, ſaſpicous materials, 
A biographer of Apollonius may eſteem himſelf par- 
ticularly forunate in the fir? inſtance ; for where 
anecdotes are numerous, impoſitions more familiarly 
abound. Writers of eminence are not unuſually dig- 
niſied by the induftrious zeal of their admirers with 
as many lives at leaſt © as a cat, Three alone, from 
which every ſubſequent one has been literally bor- 
rowed, are conſecrated to Apollonius. Two, the 
compolitions, very abbreviated, of Greek ſcholiafts 
perhaps, of Tyrrhæus, and Theon, with their. col- 
legues, who formed the ſcholia to our author's 
text; the third, of Lilius Giraldus, almoſt a /o= 
litary * devotee at the ſhrine of Apollonius, Quin- 
tilian limits his ſtyle to at beſt a decent mediocrity, 
with an invidious, negative panegyrick, that © the 
* poem is nat contemptible.“ Longinus, who better 
underſtood, and more rarely deviates from candor in 
criticiſm, pays a compliment to this zqui-poiſe ; but 
intimates + nevertheleſs, that he falls ſhort of Homer : 
in animation of ſubject, it may be granted, but his 
pureſt words, and moſt elegant phraſes are ſtudiouſly 
taken from his Mceonian predeceflor, to whom he is 


* The others ſtigmatize his character, 
+ Apollonius is declared to have taught Rhetoric at Rhodes; 


it ſeems to have been a favourite application in his days; ſarely 
he muſt have underſtood the orthodox rules of Epic poetry! 
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not indebted for particular deſcriptions, or for his 


general plan; though he has himſelf furniſned mat- 
ter for the happieſt imitations of ſucceeding bards . 


To conclude the account of our author's life 
with a farther literary ſcruple : would Ptolemy 
Eüergetes, apparently a worthy ſucceſſor of a wor- 
thy father, have invited to a diſtinguiſhed ſituation 
(that of librarian, in the days, and region, which 
encouraged erudition, may be ſo concluded,) a man, 
who had proved himſelf obnoxious to his znfiruder, 
a favourite, fo lately, at the court of Alexandria? 
the moſt, that could be alleged would be, that the 


ſovereign of Egypt attended more particularly to the 


+ Gira!dus acquaizts us with what is obvious to the moſt 
ſuperficial comparer, that Virgil has * transfuſed” into his de- 
ſcription of the Loves of Dido many paſlages of Apollonius 
delineating thoſe of Medea. This commentator, with a juſt 
ſpirit of elegance, pronounces the poem Opus varium, & 
multis vigiliis elucubratum, but ſeems not with equal pro- 
priety to accuſe it of © an hard and ungrateful turn, unleſs in 
© the Loves of Medea.“ Every one of the books abounds with 
beauties, the more conſpicuous in themſelves, and the more 
amply vindicating the merits of the writer, as darting their 
ſplendor through a ſombre, and ſolemn ſubje&. But whence 
ariſes the ſuperiority attributed by Longinus to Homer over 
Apollonius ? merely © from the ſublimity of ſtyle, whoſe in- 
b equalities are preferable to a faultleſs equality. After all, 
the ſuperiority reſts not in the ſtyle, but in the richer glow of 


Homer's more active repreſentations of the boiflerous paſſions, 


more generally intereſting to leſs attentive readers. 
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intereſts of genius, which had ſought an aſylum in 
Greece from the perſecution of a grammarian, 
(ſuch was Callimachus,) a ſelf- imported critic into 


Egypt, whoſe name implies his poſſeſſion of a finer 


ſpirit for conte/? +. 


If it be permitted to reſume the ſubject of my 
author's reputation, I would continue theſe remarks 
by an introduction of the critic Le Fevre ; a critic 
of erudition, and of real taſte, I know not, whence 
it proceeds, but almoſt every commentator of Apol- 
lonius appears to have been bewildered with his taſk, 
Each ſeems more particularly to have entered upon 
the office with prejudice, or with prepoſſeſſion. Why 
muſt our Frenchman arraign the diſpoſition, in which 
the Argonautic poem is conveyed ? The plan was 
ſimple, the compoſition is conformable with that ſim- 
plicity in the main ; but ſurely it cannot, from a ge- 
| + I am by no means convinced, that the foregoing deriva- 
tion may not be eſteemed to argue refinemeat. It may ap- 
pear at leaſt reſolvable into Grecian uſage, with regard to 
names in general; perhaps it may be urge, that the fact ſaid 
to be committed in point of our poet's ingratitude was un- 
known at Rhodes; but Ptolemy could ſcarcely have been 1g- 
norant of it at Alexandria, If fo, his countenance of the 
bard may argue his conviction, that it was falſe. To viſit 
Egypt from Greece, and Greece from Egypt, was as cuſtom- 
ary in thoſe periods for improvement in ſtudies, as reciprocal 


Intercourſe between our iſlanders and the continent in theſe, 
for curious aiſſipatien. 


neral 


l | 
neral ſubſerviency to the firſt principle, be concluded 
to have forfeited its reputation in the occaſional walks 
of deſcription, epiſode, and, above all, of character, 
delineated from human manners. I will not aſſert, 
that Apollonius has been received into our hands 
unmutilated; but I would dare to pronounce his 
work nearly unexceptionable, on the idea of critical 


propriety. 


We meet with no rare inſtances of reaſoners 
commenting compoſitions, which they either have 
not read, or, if read, ſufficiently comprehend not. 
If we ſuffer ourſelves to argue from this conviction, 
we may the leſs wonder at thoſe various, and contra. 
dictory characters, beſtowed upon works, which have 
been by ſome examined, and perfectly underſtood. 
To apply this to Callimachus, Propertius dignifies 
him with the title of “ refined poet; Quintilian 
ranks him with the beit writers of elegy; that he 
was a favorite with Catullus appears from the ver- 
ſion of his poem upon © queen Berenice's hair, a 
compliment elegantly flattering to his patron Pto- 
lemy Eüergetes, who confeſſedly deſerved every mark 
of attention from ingenuity. Madame Dacier, a 
Jady who made claſſical writers altogether her own, 
by familiariſing their compoſitions, aſſerts the po- 


0 Sat erit 
—ceciniſſe modis, pure poeta, tuis. 
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liſhed elegance of Callimachus; her father declares 
his pieces to be ſtamped with energy, yet ſimplicity. 
Reverſe the medal ! Voſſius, in the van of his 50 
tile army, denies the talents of Callimachus for 
poetry. Scaliger (who is fond of a little ſnarling, 
and is too frequently on the wrong ſide in matters 
of taſte) aſſures us, that he adopted the moſt in- 
elegant, dark, and inconſiſtent phraſes; Voſſius 
was bit by * Ovid when he formed this remark, and 
the ſtricture of the Roman poet, whatever attempt 
he made towards its palliation, muſt be concluded 
to convey @ cenſure for defect of poetic genius, 
whoſe ſplendor an induftrious affectation is thus al- 
| leged to have overſhadowed. 


Among the calumniators of Apollonius is Ra- 
pin +, whoſe name is ſolely applicable to the in- 
rior walks of criticiſm, $* The ſtyle,” ſays he, has 
© no manner of elevation, or ſublimity, the ſtrue- 
« ture of the fable is injudicious, and the poem is 
extremely flat from the beginning . But our au- 
thor's phlegmatic diſpoſition, to do. him juſtice, can 
no more than equal the ponderous bulk of critical 


* Ovid's words are, 
| Quamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet. 
+ Propimus g, longo ſed proximus intervallo. 
VIS G. En. 5. 
1 Biograph. Diction. Art, Apollonius, vol. I. p. 357. 
dull- 


„ 
dullneſs in his commentator, who has evidently 
condemned the poet in the groſs. General criticiſm 
argues little candor, leſs judgement, and a total 
baniſhment of taſte; a palpable affront to thoſe, 
who have proved their knowlege of an author by 
the praiſe of beauties, and the intimation of faults. 
General cenſure evinces an incapacity to reliſh the 
firſt, and a zeal to exaggerate the laſt f. But of 
all the critics, who, confiding to memory in their 
relations of anecdotes, communicated by others, 
aſſume the air of ſcholarſhip at ſecond-hand, * Vol- 
© taire,* ſays Dr, Harwood, © affirming, that critics 
© have generally been of opinion, that, in the moſt 
© ſplendid part of the Eneid, the Roman poet had 
© largely borrowed from Apollonius of Rhodes, adds, 
< it is greatly to be lamented, that we have not the 
< Argonautica now remaining 3 that by inſtituting a 
© collation, we might ſee how much the Roman has 
been indebted to the Greek poet.“ This is not 


+ Rapin certainly never examined the text of Apollonius ; 
he has thought proper to accuſe the Catalogue of Argonauts 
of dullneſs. All Catalogues are fo of courſe, when merely Ca- 
talogues ; whether they be thoſe of © Royal and Noble Au- 
* thors,”or of editions of Claſſics, Greek and Roman, ' they 
mult neceſſarily be dull. But had Rapin read before he criti- 
Ciſed, he would have obſerved the Poet's Catalogue to be di- 
verſified by occaſional delineations of characters and circum- 
ſtances, which reflect light upon a ſedate ſubject by the va- 
riety of matter, intereſting more particularly to a Greek, to 
whoſe honor the poem was compoſed, A reader thould be 
a Grecian, which Rapin was not. 

the 
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the only outrageous blunder into which Voltaire has 
fallen ; indeed, his works are a Babel monument of 
critical, logical, hiſtorical, philoſophical, and reli- 
gious"errata ; his talents ſhould have been leſs ex- 
panded, to have gained him the reputation of a 
complete writer: he poſſeſſed fancy, vivacity, and 
force; and he clothed his reflections in the moſt 
brilliant colors of ſtyle ; but the neglected quality 
of judgment occaſioned his © egaremens' in the ſe- 
lection of ſubjects, for which his genius was little 
qualified, 


It may be apprehended, that the foregoing ſlip 
aroſe from a wild recollection, that the Argonau- 
tics, which he had heard, or read to have been 
compoſed by the genuine Orpheus, ſurvived not, 
nor his other works, to modern days ; and he might 
not ſufficiently have conſidered, that the Argonau- 
tics of Apollonius were, at the time, the objects 
of his comment, 


It is not unpleaſant to remark the various expla- 
nations, indulged by critics of real erudition to the 
motives for this Grecian voyage. The golden 
fleece,” ſay ſome, * denoted the wealth of Colchos;“ 
wealth in earlieſt times was certainly compoſed of 
flocks, and herds ; and neceffarily fo, from the paſ- 
toral life of nations, whoſe ſimplicity was yet 

5 ſtranger 
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ſtranger to luxury, ever bartering thoſe riches for 
gold; but we muſt not fail to carry in our ideas, 
that this fleece too was of gold. Others talk © of 
golden rivers flowing from mount Caucaſus ; that 
© the inhabitants employed ſheep-ſkins with the 
© wool to take up gold in its powder ; thence it is 
© afferted, they were called golden fleeces 4.“ But 
this conjecture ſeems neither plauſible, nor ingenious; 
it is inadequate to the purpoſe of the Grecian ad- 
venturers, which, had it been to have immediately 
enriched themſelves by the gold of Colchos, it may 
be concluded previouſly requiſite, that the Colchians 
ſhould have been vanquiſhed, and that the Greeks 
ſhould have poſſeſſed themſelves of the kingdom. 


Chemiſtry, tranſmutation of the above metal, a 
volume of ſheep ſkins containing the ſecret of ſuch 
tranſmutation, and the philoſopher's tone, are in- 
troduced as explanatory of the © golden fleece.” To 
which, I wonder, that the free maſon's ſecret has 
not been added, | 


In'the courſe of the following annotations I have 
ſubmitted my opinion on the voyage, and its ſeveral 
concomitant ſcenes, on the bulls with brazen hoofs, 
and the dragon's ſeed, It may be in this place ob- 
ſerved, that Phrixus, who was brought into Egypt, 


+ Theſe are evident Wega weirgn! 


(Col- 


1 
(Colchos, a part for the whole I) upon the back of 
the ram, which on his arrival he ſacrificed to Mars, 
came from Greece, The ſtep-mother Ino, from 
whom his ſiſter Helle and himſelf fled, was daugh- 
ter of Cadmus, a Phoenician ; which people were the 
firſt ſailors according to Greek tradition, The 
ſacrifice of the ram to Mars may allude to the 
warlike diſpoſition of the Egyptians ; unleſs, in 
preference, we admit it a compliment to a ſimilar 
ſpirit in his own countrymen ; and an ex poſt 
« facto* teſtimony of martial engagements entered 
into between the two nations, on account of the 
fleece, aſſigned by Phrixus to Æetes. Phrixus unit- 
ed with the Colchians, by marriage with a daugh- 
ter of their ſovereign, and there died; the guardi- 
an of the fleece was the dragon, a well known type 
of Egyptian enthuſiaſm 3 the brazen bulls, vomit- 
ing flames, may be emblems of the mode of Egyp- 
tian worſhip; the former, not improbably, of the 
altars, or the image of the ox their principal (ani- 
mal) deity; the latter, of their adorations to the 
ſun, or the fire of the altar itſelf, The dragon's 
teeth, from the feed of which an * harveſt of armed 
men iſſued, who were flain almoſt in the inſtant by 


Probably the references to agriculture, and rural ima- 
gery, as the fleece, the oak upon which it was hung, the ſow- 
ing of the ſeed, and the conſequent birth of the warriors, 
may have conformed with Egyptian ideas, originally inducing 
their worſhip of the o. 

Faſon 
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Jaſon, may imply the myſterious rites of incanta- 
tion, abounding in Egypt; the prodigious birth of 
the © Terrz Filii' in arms at once leads to that 
idea; as the conqueſt of them by a Greek conveys 
a compliment from the writer to his native hero. 
The large fone caſt among the troop, which occa- 
fioned their inſtantaneous attack, and ſlaughter of 
each other, may repreſent the diſtractions, dividing 
the ſeveral provinces, and deſolating, in the end, the 
whole kingdom of Egypt. 


It may not be omitted, that the ſucceſsful opera- 
tions of Grecian proweſs are reſolveable into the 
aſſiſtance of Medea; and by this, the reference to 
magical arts is more particularly evinced; we may 
conclude, that theſe arts were, about that period 
of the Argonautic expedition, firſt imported into 
Greece, where they ſoon conſtituted a portion of 
its religious ceremonies +, 
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+ I have ſometimes imagined, that the golden fleece bore 

a relation to the ſhepherd-kings, lately baniſhed from Egypt, 
on accbunt of the wealth which they poſſeſſed. Their firft re- 
turn into their native country may ſeem to have been exem- 
plified in the perſon of Phrixus, The preſent diſſenſions of 
the Egyptian provinces may have been fomented by ſucceed- 
ing invaſions of that faction, from the romantic origin attri- 
buted to the Hiſtory of the Ram. 


OBSER- 


I 


ON THE 
CONDUCT OF APOLLONIUS 


IN THE 


HISTORICAL PLAN of his POEM, 


[ T OW weak are the barriers of reaſon, to with- 
ſtand the torrent of paſſion ! ſurely if the union 

of any qualities may be eſteemed conſiſtent, it is that 
of ſuperior talents with ingenuous principles] yet 
how uſually is one ſyſtem intentionally built upon the 
deſtruction of others, eſtabliſhed in the world of 
learning! contracted idea, on which the orator exalts 
his ſtandard of eloquence, the legiſlator frames his 
plan of juriſprudence, the ſtateſman, his politics, 
and the ſtudent, his erudition ! happy, if they dif- 
fered from a ſpirit to improve, and bore teſtimony 
to merit with alacrity, while errors were marked 


with reluQance ! 
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Among the crowd of writers, the critic is the 
moſt forward to exhibit this depraved triumph of 
humanity ; alluſion is made to thoſe alone, whoſe 
acknowleged faculties protect them from contempt ; 
for reflections were needleſs upon the ſubordinate 
claſs, who employ cavil for controverſy, evaſion 
for argument, and witticiſm, for humor, 


One of the ſelf-exalted cenſors, who from hurry 
of predilection for oriental, has attempted the moſt 
humiliating degradation of weſtern learning by ex- 
aggerated rebukes of poets, and hiſtorians, has 
thrown down his gauntlet to thoſe who preſume to 


admire a ſingle relator of the Argonautic voyage. 


In this promiſcuous oppoſition he muſt be concluded 
to have primarily glanced at thoſe, who have en- 
lightened their accounts at the ſhrine of the Muſes; 
for the hiſtorians, who treat the ſubject of our pre- 
ſent comment, boaſt a much later period of exiſ- 
tence, It ſeems, that * the events of the expedi- 
< tion are ſo numerous, and the countries, through 
© which its adventurers paſſed, ſo diſtant, and vari- 
© ous, that it could never have been performed dur- 
ing the lives of one generation 4.“ 

As 


t Mr. Richardſon's Diſſertation upon Faſtern Languages. 
Three generations, according to Herodotus, make one 
hundred years.“ Is tbis the fort of generation alluded to by 

the 
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As far as my author is intereſted in a defence 
againſt this calumny; I eſteem myſelf obliged to 
undertake the reconcilement of an oppoſite, at leaft 
to obviate the opinion above adopted. 


And here I would wiſh to enquire, whether more 
fatal inconſiſtencies check not uſually the progreſs 
of criticiſm from an adherence to the letter, than 
from a liberal examination into the ſpirit of an au- 
thor. Poetry in all ages and nations has been, of 
ought to be, if conſidered in its more full extent, 
ſubſervient to hiſtoric purpoſes. Such conſtruction 
is certainly due to the poetical remains of Greece l 
tradition is obſervably the ground-work of many 
epiſodes, and occaſional digreſſions, interſperſed 
throughout this work of Apollonius, | 


The Argonauts repreſent Greece ; whoſe fami- 
liar uſage appropriated the names of individuals 
ſuppoſed to have exiſted at one, to as many armies, 
engaged in ſeparate battles at different periods, This 
original impreſſion muſt be affixed upon a critic, be- 
fore he is found competent to a more fortunate diſ- 
cuſſion of his author, 


the * Wiſeman of the Eaſt?* In thirty-three years many dith- 


culties may be overcome, and many great atchievements per- 


formed, 


CY Apol- 


1 1] 
Apollonius may indeed be concluded to have pre- 
. pared his readers for ſuch ingenuous treatment of 
his performance ; not to omit the deſcription of the 
departure of Hercules from the Argonauts, his ſeve- 
ral acts of proweſs, his travels into, and his ſettle- 
ment of countries upon the continent of Africa, till 
the warriors rejoined him there; theſe circumſtances 
cannot be admitted as the works of one individual, 
or as the events of one period. Propriety revolts 
from the idea. The truth ſeems to be, that the 
leſs attentive critic precludes himſelf from an en- 
larged diſquiſition of the writer's deſign ; ftruck by 
the elegant ſimplicity, in which the facts recorded 
are conveyed, he cannot prevail upon himſelf to 
imagine, that © more is meant, than meets the eye; 
for having (I ſpeak of aftern criticiſm !) been early 
practiſed in ſcenes pictured by exceſs of imagina- 
tion; a love- ſickx wanderer in bowers of eternal 
roſes, unfolded to a luxuriancy of ſweets, unknown 
perhaps but in the poetry of the climate, he expects 
in every author an unbounded expanfion of deſcriptive 
powers, even where the muſe indulges her more 
eaſy flights.— In the account given of Hercules 
by Apollonius alluſion is intended to hiſtorical 
| repreſentation. In the very year of the Argonautic 
expedition, Sir Iſaac Newton afferts Hercules to 


have delivered Prometheus from mount Caucaſus, 
Some 3 
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( 21 J 
Some few years before the Argonautic expedition, 
(only ſeven by the above chronologer) © Euryſtheus 
«* reigned at Mycenz ;* from which region Her- 
cules is fabled to have been commiſſioned upon his 
labors ; his exploits therefore may reaſonably be 
adjudged to that period, which Apollonius has fixed 
for apart, Of thoſe labors, more generally attri- 
buted to his proweſs, his very appearance in Africa 
evinces a more recent performance of one, the ſlaugh- 
ter of the lion, whoſe hide he is repreſented by the 
Heſperides to have borne upon his ſhoulders.— Por- 
traits are not leſs delineated by the pencil of truth, 
becauſe a painter has only ſketched their outlines; 


when I read Apollonjus, I carry my attention to 


hiſtory, but eſtimate his performance, as the pro= 
duction of a Greek; who in conformity with his 
religious perſuaſion fills up his piece with the more 
than hydra-growth of local deities, of dryads, hama- 
dryads, fauns, and ſatyrs, preſiding over the Gre= 
cian groves, rivers, and gardens, their villas, and 
their hearths ; more than hydra-growth, for they 
never lopped off a ſingle head of a deity, but were 
continually ſupplying more handy godlings, which 


they pulled out, like popiſh ſucceſſors, from their 


ſide- pockets; pocket-piſtols, as termed by a jeſt. 
ing friend, 
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Allegory was the dreſs of Eaſtern language, and 


poetry was the language itſe!f ; the weſtern compo- 
ſitions (if candor be our guide, and information 
our object), gave not a looſe to the bewitching 


charms of imagination, Imagination they certainly 


poſſeſſed; but its genius was more ſoberly exerciſed 
to the ornament of thoſe national prejudices, too 
deeply rooted ever to be ſhaken from their boſoms. 


The primitive violators of ſcriptural communications, 


admitting thoſe accounts merely to pervert their re- 
cords, and efface their principles, and panting to 
enſlave the ſouls, as they had already enſlaved the 


bodies of thoſe, to whoſe faithful obſervance they | 


had divinely been enjoined; theſe were the wet- 
nurſes of Grecian devotees | many degrees indeed re- 
moved from the abominations of their nurſery, which 
had ſoured! the milk of reaſon by the poiſonous nou- 
riſhment of profane abzſe/ ſuch is the derivation of 
the Grecian. religion! their hiſtory may be deduced 


from a ſource not altogether diſtant, * The flight of 


many Phcenicians, and Syrians, from Zidon, and from 
the arms of David,” occaſioned their ſettlements in 


various parts. Theſe men brought their hiſtories, 


where they ſettled; and theſe hiſtories, added to the 
neceſſity of perpetual attention to guard eftabliſh= 
ments ſo precariouſly made, preſerved a ſpirit of 

| mar- 


( 23 ] 
martial ardor, by which the infancy of every profane 
government has been diſtinguiſhed, They came ori- 
ginally © from the Red-Sea, and preſently under- 
© took long voyages. In proceſs of time they came 
into Greece; hence ariſes the more complete ſplen- 
dor of the Colchian ſacrifices, and the more ſolemn 
myſtery of magical celebrations, unknown to the 
Argonauts in their paſſage to the court of Aites ! 
The © Di majorum gentium,” are deſeribed by the 
chronologer laſt quoted, to have received admiſſion 
from Egypt into Greece, only twenty-ſeven years 
previous to the Argonautic expedition; which fact 
hiſtorically confirms the more ſimple uniformity of 


Grecian enthuſiaſm, when compared with the very 


multifarious and complicated objects of Egyptian 
idolatry, As to the rites of incantation practiſed by 
the latter, we may not unreaſonably conclude them, 
from the nature and object of their inſtitution, to 
have been ſacrifices to the Di Inferi, exaggerated 
by all the mummery and mutter, which evinced the 
parent, whence they ſprang. 


Virgil, in his deſeription of the magical rites pur- 


ſued by Dido, the poetical deſcendent of Medea, in 


the fourth Æneid, rites certainly abhorred more ſtte- 
nuouſly among the Romans, prefaces them with a cir- 


cumſpection experienced in Apollonius's cloſeof them, 
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maintain them in their original obſcurity. 


E 
© Pandere res alta terra, et caligine merſas; 


and as we are inſtructed by the former, that thoſe 


rules were deteſted in Rome, we may underſtand 
from the latter, that they were unknown in Greece 


at the time of the Argonautic expedition, The 
poets alike coincide in their horror of the puniſh- 
ment inflicted by the menace of the prieſteſs on 
thoſe, who attempted to pry behind the myſterious 
curtain; a menace, which effectually tended to 


For the poetical probability, that the river Halys 
might have been reached on the third day after 
their embarking from Colchos, attention may be 
afforded to the directions of Phineus, commencing 
v. 364, of the ſecond book, and the conſequent 
voyage of the Argonauts; the reality of the fact is 
beſt aſcertained from geographical accuracy, as far 
as it extended in the times of Apollonius; it is an 
allowance due to, as conſiſtent with, ancient poetical 
deſeription to reſolve the ſtate of ſciences and ge- 
neral knowlege, however deſigned to repreſent 
the days, of which a compoſition particularly treats, 
into the days of its author ; for geography muſt 


have been exceedingly limited, when navigation 
amongſt 
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- 
amongſt the Greeks was merely coaſting, and 


even the dominions of Egypt were but faintly 
known, 


= 


Whatever therefore might have been the boaſted 
acquiſitions of earlier ſtates, even to the aſtronomical 
eminence, and general talents of the venerable Chal- 
dæans, they muſt have been wholly unintereſting to 
Greece, and its adventurers. Some traces of mari- 
time knowlege might have been obtained through 
the mixed information of occaſional emigrants from 
foreign countries; but ſurely a kingdom, whoſe 
ideas have been formed, and whoſe motions regu= 
lated merely by the informations of voyagers zo their 
coaſts, muſt neceſſarily have received its communi- 
cations in a partial, and inſufficient light ! unhappy 
moderns are well convinced, that credulity is thrown 
away upon the oftentatious impertinence of travel. 
lers, rendered ſtill more impertinent, if the public 
are reduced to feed upon their relations, dige/ted 
by thoſe who are unqualified for the taſk; we 
are convinced of the pretenſions to knowlege 
uſurped by ſuch adventurers, but we are not ſo 
wel! perſuaded that they actually poſſeſs it, 


When we reflect upon the eminence imputed to 
the Chaldeans in that leading principle of naviga- 
tion, 


N 
11 
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tion, aſtronomy, juſtice requires us to conclude 
them to have been little more than aſtrologers. Aſtro- 


nomy is a ſcience upon a larger and more definitive 


ſcale; it was at beſt ſomething ſhort of erroneous 
conjecture till the days of Copernicus, the ſtem of the 
aſtronomical tree; our Newton aſcertained its divided 
branches, Chaldean inſufficiency is deducible, on a 


cloſe inſpection, from an authority, which I cannot 


affeAedly undervalue, that ſuperior one of the ſacred 
writings : Chaldean knowledge in this point ſeems 
to have gratihed a devotional view, The Chaldees 
were a nation of magicians, aſſuming the power of 
prognoſticating events by conſultation with the 
ſtars; one of the more characteriſtic deluſions of 
idolatrous practices. To carry our ideas into Greece, 


we may there obſerve the augurs ſagaciouſly peering 


the flight of birds, and inſpecting the entrails of 
beaſts ; we may obſerve the profuſion of omens, por- 


tents, and prodigies, with every religious abſurdity - 


in vogue, borrowed by diſſimulation for the ſupply of 
intereſt : theſe may operate as direct proofs of heathen 
I; neage, and that lineage, whoſe parent could have 
been only, cunning ; for the Father of Wiſdom had 
been bom the firſt forſaken. 


The practicability of the courſe above mentioned, 


from the river of Colchos to that of Halys, muſt 
neceſ- 
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neceſſarily be fixed from the time of Apollo- 
nius, not that aſcribed to the Argonautic adven- 
ture. At a period, in which the ſail, and the 
oar were alternately uſed, it is impoſſible to collect 
ſuch practicability. Extraordinary voyages have been 
authenticated, in an open boat, and of a mo- 
dern date, when ſhips of war, and merchandize to 
a very conſiderable extent and burden, have been 
uſually employed; but who would preſume to de- 
ſcribe the ſtate of a kingdom, with reſpect to naval 
conſequence, from theſe accidental, or rather (to 
ſpeak properly) providential events? where an ad- 
verſe breath of wind, or the unfriendly ſwell of a 
ſurge had inſured deſtruction to the crew, In theſe 
earlieſt times of Greece, the very deſcription of the 
Argo muſt evince an imperfect ſtate of navigation; 
every rock ſeems to have mounted into a miracle, 
and every tide to have conſtituted a whirlpool; 
ſuperſtition indeed muſt be placed to the account, 
for perils were deſtined to be magnified, that ſome 
god might be worthily employed to reſcue, When 


Apollonius lived, theſe horrors muſt have been re- 


conciled by repeated experience ; and things muſt 


have appeared more directly as they. were; naviga- 


tion, from the neceſſity of its encouragement, had 
been conſiderably improved, and a regular eſtabliſh- 
ment 
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1 28 ] 
ment of veſſels was then eſteemed an efſential ap= 
pendage to the welfare of a nation. 


If we trace the genius of idolatry to its original 
principles, we ſhall remark thoſe principles to 
have ariſen from paſſion, riveted by obſtinacy of op- 
| poſition. To maintain its eſtabliſhment, a ſplendid 
variety of fantaſtic imaginations was hung out, as 
decoys to entrap ſuperſtition, The Egyptians had 
peculiar intercourſe with a people, obviouſly 
diſtinguiſhed by the bleſſings of divine communi- 
cations ; but they © hardened their hearts' againſt 
conviction ; when theſe, or their deſcendents, emi- 
grated into Greece, they imported thither theſe com- 
munications, to which they had been repeatedly 
witneſſes, preſerved in a traditionary line, abuſed 
however to their own profaner purpoſes, The 
Greeks, who owed this perverted knowlege to the 
Egyptians, erred but in a ſecondary view. The 
light, of which the latter ought to have availed 
himſelf, indulged not its ſlighter reflection upon 
the- minds of the former; and how indeed was it 
probable, that this light could have penetrated the 
intervening body of Egyptian darkneſs? truth will 
convince, but then alone, when ſuffered to be fairly 
examined. —Repeated diſturbances actuating politi- 
cal bodies have been highly inſtrumental to the ſet- 

| tlement 
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tlement of iſlands, and continents remote from the 
ſcenes of thoſe diſturbances, and perhaps little, if 
at all, known to the inhabitants of the kingdoms, 
where fuch diſturbances had ariſen, Accident, 
according to the heathen idea, has compaſſed, 
what deſign could never have effected. I readily 
agree with our Orientaliſt, before intimated, that 
ſeveral internal cuſtoms of the Eaſt, perhaps how- 
ever, if deduced from authorities truly hiſtori- 
cal, not of very ancient date, aſſimilate to the mo- 
dern legiflation, and more domeſtic practices of Ger- 
many. Tacitus, the faſhionable, and authentic ap- 
peal in political concerns, will duly inſtruct us in 


the latter. Germany is the parent, from which 


fprang many ceremonies, and inftitutions even now 
eſtabliſhed in England. But may it not be obſerved, 
upon cloſer examination, that the copies of eaſtern 
manners, and principles ſubſiſting in + the German 
ſtate are deducible from a congenial ſpirit of ſuper- 


fiitions extravagance ? the © immanes Longobar- 


< dorum leges' were tranſcripts of northern barba- 
rity; the ſwarms of theſe buſy hives were compoſed 


of heterogeneous mixtures; among them it may be 


preſumed, that adventurers from the eaſtern parts 
were not wanting; they who thus invaded, and 


+ Amongſt other inſtances, the trial by ordeal, and the 
feudal ſyſtem may be urged. h 
ſettled 
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ſettled themſelves in Germany, introduced that va- 
rious confuſion of uſages, which marked the cha- 
racter of her earlier days, and ſupplied, in proceſs of 
civilization, the rich abundance of language, received 
from the continent into our own iſſand, and which 
adapts its writings, in point of elegance and ſignifi- 
cance, to multifarious ſubjects. The Engliſh may 
indeed be | conſtrued an epitome of almoſt all the 
languages admitted to European cultivation, If has 
improved in refinement by the force of native genius, 
ſcarcely plucking an additional feather from the plum- 
age of thoſe continental birds, whoſe notes occaſional 
intercourſe hath enabled it to attend, but © not to be 
charmed unwiſely, Happy, if while conſcious 
dignity preſerved our national tongue, faſtidious imi- 
tation corrupted not our manners / a | 


But what may be adduced in ſupport of the ori- 
ginal cauſe of reſemblance between ancient Egypt, 
and modern Mexico ? Refemblance_ in a caſe more 
peculiarly characteriſtic? A large tract of Weſtern 
continent, the moſt diſtant traces of whoſe features 
were unknown in periods far more recent than the 
hour of Egyptian glory, has been experienced to 
abound in hieroglyphics. Such, we are acquainted 
by the Spaniſh hiſtorians, was the allegation of their 
countrymen, who had adventured thither to reform 

and 
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and impoveriſh the natives] our own Moſaic hiſto- 
riographer, the author of Divine Legation, ac- 
cedes to the opinion; an elegant Northern writer 


farther confirms it; this pen, variouſly figuring in 


the hiſtoric walk, we muſt however when the Ame- 
rican hiſtory is conſidered, allow, that partiality has 
influenced to the ſide of Spaniſh authority ; whilſt a 
very inferior tale- bearer of the ſame country has in 
turn adopted the intereſted prattle of a French cabi- 
net; as if Scottiſh authors united with the houſe of 
Bourbon, in favor of ſanguinary oppreſſion on the 
one hand, and of injuſtice to patriotic character on 
the other 


I recollect not that any ancient nation, except 
Egypt, is recorded for theſe ſacred vagaries of im- 
preſſion; that they were adapted to religious uſes 
the very name implies. How came they at Mexico, 
may be repeatedly queſtioned, and remain as repeat- 
edly unanſwered, The Mexicans were obſerved, in 
a quotation already ſubmitted, ſubſequently to the cloſe 
of the foregoing verſion, and from the authority of 
an + jntelligent Spaniſh writer, to have culti- 
vated the religious principles of ancient heathen- 
iſm, Hieroglyphics were practiſed in Mexico, and 
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in no other kingdom, except Egypt, (it may be con- 
cluded) whoſe religion was founded upon the old 
Heathen ſyſtem, Perhaps other Heathen na= 
tions may have poſſeſſed certain ſymbols and cha- 
raters, not directly hieroglyphical, yet ſubſervient 
to ſimilar purpoſes ; though we* may be little verſed 

in the particular mode, which they adopted in ſuch 
repreſentations. 
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It may admit a queſtion, whether there be not 
ſome affinity to hieroglyphical myſteries (Egypt was 
the very abomination of myſteries) in the painted 
bodies of our native Picts, thence ſo denominated ; 
for the cuſtom of painted figures, drawn upon the 


1% their extreme ſubmiſſion to prieſtly deſpotiſm juſtifies 
nl the firſt ſentiment ; they were more than galley- ſlaves 
| to their druidicaltyrants; thoſe religues of ancient hypo- 
crites, whoſe religion was fraud, and darkneſs; itſelf no 
leſs a relique of the myſterious Eleufinian ceremonies, 


1 bodies of this people, particularly when they were 
proceeding Upon forme martial enterprine, might 
15 have been in fact derived from the influence of 
. their prieſts, added to their own barbarous ideas of 
1 h rendering their perſons more formidable to an enemy ; 


The ancient Greeks, and their apes the Romans, 
had figures, landſcapes, and a variety of devices, 
| | works 
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works of laborious ingenuity, engraved, of carved 
upon the ſhields of their heroes; the poor Picts 
were not worth the ſhield, but they made wild 
amends for the defect by ſubmitting their bodies to 
the dawbing hands of their aukward artificers, 


Before the ſubject of hieroglyphics is diſmiſſed, 
may I beg leave to obſerve, that a greater inſight 
muſt be had into the hiſtory of Egyptian religion, 
ere their real origin can be effectually aſcertained ? 
if we accept the word in its Grecian form, we can 
only refer it, and refer it we may on a literal con- 
ſtruction, to the © graven images' which the II- 
raelites, through the probability of their receiving in- 
fection from the groſs idolatry of the Egyptians, were 
inſtructed, from the injunction of their worſhip to 
one God, immediately to avoid, A graven image may 
ſeem to expreſs generally, in the ſtate of the world 
at that period, an image, on which ſymbolical fi- 
gures were repreſented z the image itſelf, we may 
reflect, was forbidden by divine command ; a more 
conſiderable oppoſition to that command was evi- 
dently purſued: by the Egyptians in their ſubordinate 
practiſes of enthuſiaſm, They worſhiped, it is well 
known, every animate exiſtence ; it was a fami- 
liar.gradation in their idolatrous ſyſtem to conceive 
the idea of fixing to their images, exhibiting the 
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human frame, the figures of theſe animals. It may 
ſeem, however, from their being found upon a ſpot, 
ſo little likely to receive exportations from the very 
diſtant dominions of Egypt, that thoſe, produced 
at Mexico were, if any, very ſlight imitations of 
Egyptian eminence in the hieroglyphic branch, 


The volume of © Divine Legation', diſcuſſing the 
| ſpecific nature, and qualities of Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, ſupplies us with ſpecimens of characters, 
whereby the alleged copies of Mexican induſtry are 

| attempted to be deſcribed, | 


Theſe Mexican pictures are ſuppoſed by the au- 
thor of the above laborious compilation' to imply 
the characters of their ꝛbritings; I agree in the con- 
cluſion, but cannot conſtrue from thence their 
ſimilarity with thoſe of Egypt, which conſtitute 
the hzeroglyphic form, Perhaps this Mexican buſi- 
nefs may have comprized the original diſpoſition 
of traditionary records, couched in myſterious fea- 
tures, more effectually to conceal them from vulgar 
explanation. By this idea, though not ſo imme- 
diately arguing a devotional ſource, it is not intended 
to baniſh the prieſts, to whoſe artifices the Egypti- 
ans owed their ſacr-d characters; for why may not 
the Mexican records, like thoſe of other heathen 
eſtabliſhments, be ſuppoſed to have been collected, 

if 
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if not ſometimes compoſed by priefthood ? that dra- 
gon, eternal guard over the bitter fruit of ſuperſti- 
tion! | 


Perhaps, though no traces are pointed in our 


| abundant hiſtories, the druids of our own iſland, deſ- 
troyed on account of their eruelties, and abomina- 
tions, poſſeſſed their hieroglyphics, Theſe prieſts 
preiided over a religion involved in the midnight of 
Egyptian myſtery ; their temples were the lion's 
den to every prying obſerver, uninitiated in their 
ceremonies ; his curiofity was indulged at the ex- 
pence of his life. The Mexican paintings were pro- 
bably preſerved by the original ſettlers, who either 


imported, or brought with them the knowlege of 


thoſe characters; the Britiſh druids either annihi- 
lated their own, or their murderers permitted not a 
remnant to ſubſiſt, Attend we to the paintings, 
which the ſons of Egypt ſtill (without, it may be 


imagined, any material change I) continue in their 


mummies. Upon theſe burleſques of dead carcaſes 
every groteſque repreſentation is diſplayed in glaring 
extravagance, If the painter (ſuch as he is !} took 
more pains to throw ſomewhat of nature into the 


\ countenance, a common ſpectator might poſſibly be 


induced to converſe with theſe mummies, as with 
enyoys from foreign parts ; a ſecretary of ſtate might 
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find ſuch more agreeable, as leſs obnoxious perſo- 


nages, with whom officially to tranſact political 


buſineſs! 


Upon the whole, as no immediate diſtinction 
ſeems to have been placed by the inſpired hiſtorian 


of the Hebrews to characterize hieroglyphical re- 
preſentations, except the graven images, it may 


be efteemed reconcileable to allege the foregoing 


conſtruction, Learned enquiry may have been too 
_ zealous in attempts to eſtabliſh the antiquity of 


hieroglyphics. Opinions warmly adopted actually 


produce ſyſtem; where ſyſtem begins, criticiſm is 


too readily warped from the purpoſe, which alone 


it was conſtituted to purſue; the detection of error, 
and the diſplay of truth. 


Though the Greeks avowedly NOW: the outlines 
of their religion from Egyptian idolatry, they ex- 
tended not the draught to its almoſt infinite abſur- 
dities in the practice of animal worſhip, The hu- 
man form, and human manners, with the black 
catalogue of human vices, and criminalities of all 
ſorts, ſtamped with more inveterate characters, were, 


to the diſgrace of moral conduct and of piety, pri- 


marily affixed to objects of their devotional regard. 
Even Priapus, of libidinous . was not per- 


mitted 
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mitted peaceably to continue in his Epicurean ſtate 
of log ſhip (Truncus ficulnus, inutile lignum !) 


but was ordered to his pedeſtal by the ſummons of 
witchcraft, for the terror of modeſty, and the alarm 
of birds, All were in ſhort humanized, except 
honeſt Terminus, who was of more real emolu- 
ment to mankind, than the whole maſs, by remain- 
ing in his ſolid condition of ſtupidity, a guide to 
the traveler, and an arbiter of property. 


The Greek modes, or ſubjects of devotion, in 
many reſpects aſſimilated to the heaven, in which 
their deities were placed, namely, the mountain of 
Olympus, contraſted with the more violent and 
aggravated ſuperſtitions of Egypt, which may 
find their enen in the troubled flames of 
tna. Abxioig © "Oaupros (lays Maximus . 
rivs) Wg cho o 014040V 70 " AtTV&ito, GAN 
S101Vioys x5 cue ger +, The mountain Olym- 
pus, ſituated in Lycia, emits fire, not reſembling 
that of Etna, but peaceable and compoſed.” 


This particular appearance of mount Olympus 
may account for its eſtimation with Grecian devo- 
tees, Fire, among the Egyptians, was deprecated 


+ Maxim. Tyri Diſſert. viii. p. 87. Ed. Daviſ. & Markland. 
1,nnd, 4to. 1740. 
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LEY, 

as often as adored, being a preſumed emanation 
from their principal deity the fun ; the heat occa- 
ſioned by that deity was frequently almoſt inſup- 
portable, and occaſioned, by exceflive droughts, pub- 
lic calamities in peſtilences and famine, with diſ- 
tempers of ſevereſt conſequences to individuals : 
indeed, the whole Egyptian ſyſtem formed its baſis 
more largely upon the deprecation of evils, than upon 
thankfulneſs for bleflings. The ſacrifices of the 
Greeks, in which, where concluded to have been 
favourably received, the fire was clear and lambent, 
were, in this inſtance, congenial with the foregoing 
condition of Olympus ; add to which, that fire, 
unconnected with tempeſt or obſcurity, was a prog- 
noſticator among the Greeks of fortunate events, 
Theſe circumſtances created a ſort of cheerfulneſs in 
their religion, which the Egyptians rarely admitted ; 
the characteriſtic of the latter enthuſiaſm, like the 
diſpoſitions of the people themſelves, was ſullen 
myſtery, and gloomy horror, 
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If we are prohibited to inſpect the poetry of 
Greece in our reſearches after truth, ſhall we refer 
our inquiries to their hiſtorians? Truth may ſeem, 

in the modern opinion of thoſe, who thus baniſh us 
from the region of the Muſes, to be * aut hic, aut 
nuſquam.“ We may begin with Herodotus, the Y 
| | boaſted 4 


[ 99 1 
boaſted father of Grecian Hiſtory, It has already 
been intimated from what ſource that writer has 
deduced his authorities, and the ſource is certainly 
corrupt, I know not whether himſelf, or his 
admirers, prefixed to every one of his books the 
name of a Muſe : perhaps, however, from this 
flattering diſtinction, rather than from even the ele- 
gant flow of his language, he may have been ſo 
richly regarded by modern taſte! The introduction 
of the Muſes, as patroneſſes of hiſtorical compoſi- 
tion, ſeems to glance at an idea of poetical emi- 
nence. At no rate can we generally compliment 
Herodotus, though his antiquity merit reverence, 
with the name of impartial, accurate, and credible 
hiſtorian ; an intelligent reader may collect more 
matter from Ovid's Metamorphoſes, on which to 
ground reality, than from many pages of Herodotus ; 
ſo that the Muſes ſmiling over his compoſition 
may allude to the ſacrifices repeatedly made by the 
hiſtorian to fable, and imagination. — Selection of 
authorities conſtitutes the character of an hiſtorian ; 
where he preſumes invention, he ceaſes to claim the 
character, but dwindles into an impoſtor, who baits 
his pen with fallacy to catch eredulity ; he ſhould 
be treated as a golſip at the beſt, Elaborate com- 
ments of an hiſtorian upon facts, either needing no 
explanation, or wreſted to an opinion, prove, to 
D 4 ſpeak 


„„ 2 
ſpeak no worſe, the miſemployment of a writer's, 
as they tend infallibly to the waſte of his reader's 
time, 


Thucydides and Xenophon may be more eſſen- 
tially relied upon, as eye-witneſſes of various 
events, which they record ; the one in the ſtyle 
of harmony, the other in the ſpirit of majeſty, 
In thoſe points, wherein they acquaint us with 
tranſactions, teſtifying the honor of their native 
country at large, or of thoſe diſtricts, which have 
furniſhed their education, or given encouragement . 
to their reſidence, allowance muſt be indulged 
to the influence of prejudice; an influence to 
which happier mortals, formed in the pureſt mold 
of nature, are experienced to reſign their judge- 
ments, 


Egyptian prieſts were by far the moſt ſuſpicious 
guides, which Herodotus could have poſſibly adopt- 
ed, Their religion, their vanity, their fame (ſuch 
as it- was J) intereſted their deception, But who 
were his authorities for ſuch exaggerated repreſen- 
tion of the Perfian forces, in their ſeveral arma- 
ments againſt Greece ? the religion, the vanity, and 
the fame of his native country, Theſe were fami- 
liarly productive of fallacious records; for records 
are 


[ 41 J 

are in all countries too uſually biafſed by paſſion, 
and paſſion is almoſt another name for error. Ad- 
mitting every follower of a Perſian emperor to bat- 
tle, who attends from a principle of parade on 
the ſovereign's, or of curioſity, cuſtom, or 
plunder on the ſubject's part, we can ſcarcely recon- 
cile their introduction into the calculation of the 
numbers,» poured forth by a Xerxes againft a hand- 
ful of Greeks, But truth is not to be expected, 
where it is the intereſt of a nation to conceal it! 
and it may be wiſhed, that returns of dead and 
wounded, no leſs than enumerations of armies op- 
poſing, and oppoſed, were not to this hour rarely 
calculated with preciſion ; a victory is too uſually 
enhanced by the multiplication of an enemy's force, 
and a defeat rendered Jeſs diſgraceful by a diminu- 
tion of our own, actually brought into the field. 
Many circumſtances have certainly been delivered 
by Herodotus, which bear no marks of inherent 
| inconſiſtency, or which muſt rather be acknow- 
leged to have the appearance of genuine truth; 
he would otherwiſe have been long ſince reprobated : 
ſhall theſe records be invalidated, becauſe others 
are erroneouſly, and injudiciouſly repreſented ? A 
wiſh to undervalue merit is too contracted to be in- 
dulged ; a writer of hiſtory is neceſlarily required to 
adhere to truth; ſhall that truth, though perhaps 

ſevere, 
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ſeyere, be treated as the calumny of a critic upon his 
performance? | | 

The names of * Quintilian, Juvenal, and Pliny, 
produced by the author, who has given riſe in ſome 
meaſure to the preſent eſſay, are, in their reſpec- 
tive eminences, ſacred to modern criticiſm; yet 
too conſiderable a weight may not be allowed to 
their evidence; it is well known, that the Gree# 
language was practiſed, little as it was ſo at Rome 


in the days of Juvenal, only. to its derogation ; _ 


mixed occaſionally in Roman compoſitions, we can 
trace very faint remains of its excellence, when the 
arms, and the arts of Greece, were eſtabliſhed 
throughout the world, Of Quintilian I wiſh only to 


aſſert, that his directory to the orator contains ex- 


cellent rules, but that I am convinced of their inſuf- 
ficiency to conſtitute perfect eloquence ; eloquence, 


which conſiſts in a very fortunate union of vari- 


ous abilities, defying, rather than receiving direc- 
tions from, rules of art. Quintilian took a larger 
compaſs than his inveſtigation of the oratorical 
buſineſs required. He enters into the talents, the 


active qualities, and the whole character of his 
practiſer of eloquence, ſo far from limiting his 
Enquiries to the frigid regularity of technical 


Mr. Richardſon's Diſſertation, part ii. p. 293. ed. 2. 


Chap. vi. 


Con- 
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condut. The letter of oratory is comprehen- 
ſively diſplayed, but the ſpirit may be adjudged to 
have evaporated into the general ſyſtem of man. 
The heart is his more liberal, and extenſive en- 
quiry ; the orator is engaged as it were through 
a ſide-wind; he is a part only of the ſpecies. 
Quintilian diſcuſſes the ſuperiority of domeſtic, or 
of public education; this diſcuſſion includes the 
orator z and the queſtion on a reference to the 
orator's intereſt in the argument is clearly reſolvible 
into the latter. It gives him, what every orator 
muſt poſſeſs, — confidence. 


Quintilian ſtudied mankind from the cloſet ; an 
error of a larger ſize, as liable to a continued de- 
viation from the great line of truth : moral cha- 
racter has too ſmall bias upon literary reputation. 
The criticiſms of Ariſtotle are more confined ; a 
critic, if he errs, ſhould err from liberal princi- 
ples ; peremptory ſubmiſſion to ſyſtematic orthodoxy 
fetters imagination; I wiſh no writer to be lawleſs; 
but judgement will prune luxuriant branches, with- 
out the ſmalleſt hazard of endangering a ſingle 
Parnaſſian ſhrub, Judgement follows the exerciſe of 
underſtanding ; and underſtanding he muſt poſſeſs, 
who is able to compoſe, The remarks of Ariſtotle, 


principally in the poetical branch, allude to the 
heroic 
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heroic, and to the drama. Pliny exiſted nearly in 
the days of Quintilian; his authority is therefore 


to be fixed upon the ſame foundation with that of 


Quintilian ; Pliny was not a very accurate, _ 
a very various critic, 


Such the triumvirate, on whoſe ſentiments our 
Eaſtern writer has built his depreciation of Greece! 
but what were the foundations of this cenſure ? they 
may beſt be collected from the motives, which in- 
fluenced Juvenal's 


© Quicquid Græcia mendax 
e Audet in hiftoria,” 


This character of Grecian hiſtory may be con- 
cluded to have ariſen from envy, or, more ſoftly 
ſpeaking, from a diſguſt, that the Greek learning, 
language, and manners, ſhould have been adopted 
by the Romans, in preference to their own, The 


people were plunged into Epicuriſm, which profeſſed 


abhorrence of that active ſpirit, of thoſe wonderful 
events, and of that deduction of human conduct 
from celeſtial interpoſition, which marked the rela- 
tions of Greece. That the poetic Aides of the 
latter was vilified in the eſteem of this voluptuous 
ſect appears from the following __ coinciding 
with its original principles ; 

Eſſe 


[ 45 ] 


Eſſe aliquos manes, & ſubterranea regna, 

Et Contum , & Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras, 

« Atque una tranſire vadum tot millia Cymbi, 

Nec pueri credunt ; nifi qui nondum re lavantur.” 
JUVEN. Sat. ii. v. 149. 


The truth is, that the times were debaſed, and men 
had varied their taſtes accordingly; where a gene- 


* The common editions read Pontum;' but to what can 
© Pontus' be reafonably conſtrued to refer? Contus alludes to 
the ſtaff, or pole, with which Cbaron is fabled to have ſhoved 
the old boat over the Styx, The * ranz,' frogs, ſuppoſed to 
have abounded in that river, may ſeem to have been borrow- 
ed from Ariſtophanes's comic repreſentation of ſuch abund- 
ance therein; but ſurely Juvenal could not have imagined it 
the real opinion of that burleſque writer! however, F know 
not whence he could otherwiſe have obtained his intelligence. 
To the poet's diſbelief, ſo ſeriouſly urged, that many thouſands 
could have paſſed over the Styx in a ſingle boat, an anſwer 
adequate to, and of a ſtyle with the objedtion may be per- 
mitted ; Juvenal ſhould have reflected, that the paſſengers 
were merely ſhades, and ſhades take up no room. After all, 
however, we no where read it as a deliberate opinion, that a 


thouſand were ferried over together. 


© Tali haud gemuit ſub pondere Cymba 
« Sutilis,? Virs. En. l. vi. apud inferos. 


© Xs in the laſt line above quoted refers to the public baths, 
in which youths were by cuſtom directed to bathe ; and then 
were ranked amongſt the grown gentlemen” of the Roman 
world. It may jocularly be underſtood by the allufion to 
* braſs,” that they from this bathing were brazened for inter. 
courſe with mankind, 
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ral corruption of the moral ſyſtem prevails, ſplen- 
did elegance of reflection, and purity of ſtyle al- 
moſt familiarly ſubſide. Quintilian's, no leſs than 
Pliny's excellent productions, may be urged againſt 
the elaſſical propriety of this remark, Theſe are 
the brighteſt conſtellations of that clouded hemi- 
ſphere ; they are almoſt the only ones who indulged 
their luſtre to a degenerate age, 


It has been ſurmiſed, that the outlines of Grecian 
hiſtory may be collected from the poetical works of 
that country; the outlines only; for the officious 
interpoſition of fable prevents a regular purſuit of 
hiſtorical inveſtigation, I would ſpeak particu- 
larly to my author, The work of Apollonius 
could not have been altogether fictitious. Fiction 
amongſt the earlier Grecian poets was ſubſervient 


to more enlarged purpoſes ; more determinate mean- 


ing lay concealed. The geography of the countries 


viſited by the Argonauts is minutely aſcertained ; 
be it permitted to any modern examiner to impute 
error to his Muſe ] many pens may be engaged in 
her defence, and their labors be crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs. The actions of our adventurers, the ſtrange 
difficulties which they encountered; © their hair- 
© breadth ſcapes, their conqueſts over prodigious' 


birds, and * prodigious' beaſts, and as © prodigious” 


mon- 


(4] 

monſters of men, are not to be diſcuſſed by coſtive 
criticiſm, | 

If we expect that regularity of accurate enquiry 
from a Greek writer, which our more refined ſub- 
ſerviency to reality of repreſentation requires in our 
own ; we muſt, at the ſame time, place ourſelves 
in the preciſe circumſtances of that people; till ſuch 
event can be properly compaſſed, which we have 
little reaſon to deſire, our more candid plan is to 
weigh the diſpoſitions of their writers by due reflec- 
tions upon their ſituation; and thence to reconcile 
their conduct in the particular line which they 
adopted : why condemn them in the groſs, becauſe 
their purſuits vary from the ideas, which we flat- 
ter ourſelves, that we might have entertained, if 
ſimilar occaſions had been offered for the exercife 
of our talents ? 


Cenſure, it has been before remarked in a diſcuſ- 
ſion of the river Phaſis, as deſcribed by our poet, 
is paſſed upon the propriety of the time affixed for 
the arrival of the Argonauts on that river in their 
return from Egypt; the courſe attributed by the 
ſame writer to a ſecond r:ver requires a ſubmiſſion 
of ſome farther obſervations; particularly as a ri- 
ver of more hiſtorical importance to the conduct of 
Apollonius, than the Phaſis, or any other intro- 
duced throughout his poem, 


The 


„ 


The name of the * Iſter occurs in the 44% book 
alone; the compaſs of few lines is alloted to the 
+ deſcription of its extent, it includes no more than 
eight. Our author acquaints us, that * its ſource 
© was in the frozen regions of the North, that its 
« flow was continued to the borders of Thrace and 
© Scythia, and in that ſpecific point branching forth, 
© conveyed itſelf through two ſeparate courſes, into 
the Ionian ſea in one channel, and into the Tri- 
© nacrian in another.“ Had Apollonius been guilty of 
a defect in this picture, which is very circumſtantial, 
the minuteneſs of his repreſentation would have be- 
wrayed the impropriety of his conduct. The courſe 
of the Iſter was ſo ſufficiently experienced in his days, 
and is found ſo conſiſtent with that attributed in the 
poem, that the accuracy of the deſcription may be 
. contentedly ſubmitted to the intelligent geographer. 


That the courſe of the Iſter was deſcribed by our 
poet, as experienced in his own days, not in thoſe at- 
tributed to the Argonautic expedition, may be evinced 
from the impoſſibility of its being known to the Greeks 
at that earlier period ; for this expedition was the 

® The firſt Introduction of the Iſter is in ver. 284, the laſt in 
VET. 325. 

+ The Deſcription commences ver. 28 5, and concludes, ver. 


292, | 
h fir ſt 


[ 49 J 


firſt upon record, wherein a body of Grecian war- 
riors, the flower of their country, adventured a 
diſtant voyage. The claſſical reader will not, and 
an intelligent critic ſhould not, cenſure our author, 
when they obſerve, that he thus anticipates the ex- 
perience of his countrymen, whole poetry was po- 
licy, ever ſubſervient to the intereſt and reputa- 
tion of their native ſoil, | 


Such conduct caſts an air of important dignity 
upon the efforts of a Muſe, who, with all her 
ſweetneſs of numbers, and elegance of expreſſion, 
would ſoon pall upon the ear, if the heart were 
not affected, Complaint has been familiarly made 
by our recent bards, that poetry meets with diſ- 
couragement : though the preſent is by no means an 
age of poetry, they ſhould regard the difference 
between the ſpirit of fancy, and the letter of verſt- 
fication, Vanity alone too frequently redeems 
the traditionary events of kingdoms from that 
obſcurity, in which, for their own honor, and 
for the benefit of truth, they ſhould have been ſuf- 
fered to remain in obſcurity, The ſource of 
ſtate- ſacrifice to this vanity is the affectation of 
antiquity ; but whatever cenſure may be paſſed upon 
occaſional expreſſions of the Greeks, as inſtances of 
this zealous abſurdity, their conduct is ultimately 
E dedu- 
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deducible from the h:/oric ſource *. A very ſtriking 


example of connection between poetry, and hiſtory is 
afforded by Apollonius, in his derivation of Arcadia 


from ages antecedent to the formation of the moon; 


which is confirmed to have been an alluſion to the 
formation of the ark, on occaſion of Deucalior's 
flood, The Arcadians had certainly been ſettled in 
Greece, after their emigration from Egypt, fome 
time before the ra of Deucalion. 


Such is the modeſt attention of the Greeks to 
genuine dates! in which if upon any occaſions 
they err (and upon many they err !) whether from 
the deſire of being concluded more ancient than 
they really were, or, as it may rather be wiſhed, 


from defect of information, or too cloſe adherence 


to fallacious tradition, yet their errors are virtues 
compared with the wanton pertneſs of eaſtern ex- 
travagance. Sir Iſaac Newton acquaints us, that 
© the Chaldeans' (a people in whoſe brains we are 
taught to include the whole myſtery of knowledge ; 
though when duly examined, that knowledge was 


Ld 


In treating the chronology of the Greeks, where events 


recorded by their writers are evidently deduced from ſcriptu- 


ral origin, as in the Hiſtory of the Flood, we are apt to thruſt 
their heads into the clouds of remoteft antiquity ; by placing, 
for inſtance, Deucalion to the days of the venerable patriarch, 
in which that calamity actually ſubſiſted. 5 


errant 


51 ] 
errant ſorcery, as their religion was necromancy) 


© boaſted to have obſerved the ſtars four hundred 


« ſeventy three thouſand years; which is as near to 


real truth, as their ſuperior learning in aſtronomy 
over the reſt of mankind. The prieſts of Egypt 
deluded Herodotus with tales of eleven thouſand 


three hundred and forty years, from the reign of 
© Menes to that of Sethon, who put Sennacherib 
© to flight; of fifteen thouſand years from the reign 
© of their god Pan to that of Amaſis; and from 
Hercules to Amaſis, of ſeventeen thouſand years +,” 
Away with theſe inſolent puffers, whoſe aſtronomi- 
cal calculations, and hieroglyphic caricatures are of 


+ Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronol. p. 43, and 44. This excel- 
Jent writer has at leaſt reconciled his Grecian Chronology with 


Grecian Hiſtory, where dates are in queſtion- * Danais,? ſays 
our writer, came into Greece in the year before Chriſt 964, 
from Egypt, at the time when Minos died.” Minos had 
cleared the Greek ſeas of pirates (whence aroſe, it may ſeem, 
his reputation, for wiſdom and juſtice, added to his character of 
legiſlator, attributed to him by the Greeks) in the year before 
Chriſt 1004 : the adventure therefore of his daughter Ariadne 
with Theſeus is not inconſiſtently inſerted by Apollonius, 
B. III. v. 1096, as a Greek tradition agreeable to the ſpirit of 
its mythology. Pirates cannot be preſumed, at the period 
above mentioned, to have been regarded but as plunderers and 
peſts of ſociety z for why otherwiſe the taſk to clear the ſeas of 
them? but even theſe have received encomiums for their eĩvi- 
lized and honeſt deportment from an Eaſtern critic, noticed in 
the remarks upon our author. Let the critic remain happy in 


the ſociety of thoſe accompliſhed gentlemen ! 


E 2 equal 


„ 
equal eminence in point bf ſufficiency to conſtitute a 
pretence to reaſon, and erndition ! The eaſtern 
kingdoms of modern date carry enthuſiam to a 
© never-ending line.“ Their records are compoſed 
of ragged fallacies ; heroiſm finks with them into 
daſtardly oppreſſion; their principles are exceſs of 
| Knavery, and their religion, blaſphemy againſt com- 
mon ſenſe. 5 


Our argument in favor of the opinion, that we 
ſhould refer the geopraphical deſcriptions, delivered 
by Apollonius, to his own age, not place them to 
thoſe of the expedition which he treats, may be 
extended to Aſtronomical diſcuſſion, * The Egyp- 
£ tians' ſays our chronologer, * began to obſerve the 
© ftars for navigation in the year before Chriſt 1034 :* 
not a century before the Argonautic adventure. 
This adventure has been already aflerted to be the 
earlieſt public communication of Greece with Egypt 
by any voyage of the former to the latter. That 
the acquaintance of the Greeks with the ſcience of 
aſtronomy could have been but ſlight, may be con- 
firmed from the little occaſion, they could poſſibly 
have for its poſſeſſion. They had built, before the 
ſtructure of the Argo, which, from its ſuperior 
ſtrength, and convenience for extenſive ſailing, was 
expreſſed to have been of celeſtial workmanſhip, 

| no 


. 83.1. 


no veſſel capable of combating tempeſts, and ba. 
feting billows at a diſtance from the ſhore. Indeed 
this voyage to the Egyptian territories evinces their 
want of inclination to quit the ſight of land, —In 
purſuit of the argument, relative to the aſtronomical 
knowledge of the Greeks at the period of the Ar- 
gonautic expedition, it is neceflary to take in the 
idea of Sir Iſaac Newton, that © Chiron, who 
ewas born in the golden age, formed the conſtella- 
« tions for the uſe of the Argonauts.“ To form 
the conſtellations, when applied to an human hand, 
may ſeem an expreſſion almoſt irreconcileable ! but 
this is immediately explained by © the placing of 
< the ſolſtitial, and equinoctial points in the fifteenth 
degrees, or middles of the conſtellations of Cancer, 
< Chelz, Capricorn, and Aries f.“ The name of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, I am very ſenſible, ſhould be 
held in reverence ; I hold it in eſtimation © on 
* this ſide of idolatry,” according to Dryden's ex- 
preſſion, as much as any man.“ But may not our 
chronologer (who on too many occaſions, if not ſa 
conſtrued on the general plan of his performance, 
intermixes bi/orical ideas in conformity with Grecian 
authorities) place too conſiderable a degree of prac- 
tical knowledge to the account of the Greeks, 


+ Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronology, p. 25, finding them, it 
ſnould be conſtrued, ſo placed. 


E 3 | from 
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from. a conſciouſneſs of his own intimacy with the 
ſcience of aſtronomy ? a liberal mind (and if any be 
conſtrued liberal, it ſurely muſt be the mind of that 
man, who has enlarged his faculties by ſcientific” 
enquiries 10 imputes readily to others a degree of 
knowledge proportionate to its own, however they 
may vary in the poſſibility of acquiring ſuch know- 
ledge, from circumſtances, and ſituation, 


After the aſſertions above hazarded, touching 
the defect of knowledge in the geographical, a ſi- 
milar imperfection may be concluded among the 
Greeks in the aſtronomical line, at the period more 
reaſonably attributed to the voyage of that nation 
into Egypt. Their defect in the latter may indeed 
be eſteemed to have been more conſiderable ; their 
geography was limited to the narrow boundaries of 
their own country ; but their aſtronomy may ſeem | 
at that earlieſt time to have been at moſt ſubſervient 
to ſuperſtition; with reluQance, particularly in a 
point, where ſo ſuperior an authority oppoſes, I ſhould 
ſubmit, that no cloſer intelligence, as to the aſtrono- 
mical branch, intimated to have been received by the 
Argonauts on, or previouſly to, their ſailing, is 
admiſſible, (other circumſtances duly attended !) 
through the interpoſition of any ® Greek whomſoever, 


Chiron, aſſerted by ſome to have been an Egyptian, is re- 
conciled by Apollonius to Greek extraction. 


Chiron, 


1 1 mY 

Chiron, or the perſonage who is uſually exhi- 
bited under that denomination, was a man eminent 
in character as diſtinguiſhed by years; yet it may 
not unfairly be enquired, how far the real extent 
of his knowledge could have been ſufficient to the 
direction of his countrymen in a ſcience, the efſen- 
tial points of which to few, but to profeſſed aſtro- 
mers, are even at this period preciſely aſcertained, 


+ Our eaſtern writer, ſo often mentioned, has 
made wanton additions (it may rather ſeem from a 
determination to vilify Sir Iſaac's whole ſyſtem of 


+ Mr. Richardſon's Diſſertation, &c. who places to Gre- 
cian experience, in the name of Sir Iſaac Newton, thoſe ob- 
ſervations which the chronologer had limited under the year 
before Chriſt 1034, to the Egyptians ; * The Egyptians,* ſays 
Sir Iſaac, * began in the days of Ammon to obſerve the ſtars 
and from this beginning, aſtronomy and failing had their riſe. 
* Hitherto the luniſolar year had been in uſe ; but this year be- 
© ing of an uncertain length, and ſo unfit for aftronomy, in 
© his days, and in the days of its grandſons, by obſerving the he- 
© liacal riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, they found the length 
* of the ſolar year, and made it conſiſt of five days more than 
© the twelve calendar months of the old luniſolar year.“ Till 
the period in which Danaus came into Greece, the latter peo» 
ple, as a nation, appear to have had no connection with that of 
Egypt; their whole communication ſeems to have proceeded 
from hoſtile purpoſes; when Danaũs entered Greece he ſought 
the protection of that country, and probably his repreſenta- 
tion of Egyptian diſturbances might bave ultimately « ocea· 
ſioned the Argonautic expedition. 
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chrohdlogy !) to the above reflection. He affixes, 
as from that great authority, fill higher aſtronomi- 
cal experience to the Argonauts, than the chrono- 
loget has thought proper to beſtow, 


Reduced to the neceſſity of borrowing his chro- 
nologlical ſeries occaſionally from the Greeks, our 
author has frequently intermixed real hiſtory with 
fabulous repreſentation +, Chiron's aſtronomical abi - 
lities ſeem derived from authorities among the 
Greeks of à later date, or whoſe mythology is per- 


+ Chiron appears, B. I. ver. 33, of Apollonius, as friend, 
and adviſer of Jaſon, He recurs in the ſame book, v. 554, 
when the Argonauts are embarking, and is there repreſented 
© to have counſelled many things to the adventurers.* On the 
Jſt occaſion, the ſcholiaſt acquaints us with the philanthropy 
* and equity of Chiron's diſpoſition ; that he was intimately 
* known to Jaſon, to whom he taught the medicinal art 
( jergizxny) from which circumſtance Jaſon received his 
name (wage 71 iaowy)'—poſhbly rather derived from (inp, u 
mitto-eas) from the commiſſion given to him by the heathen 
deities (who regulated every ſublunary concern in the Greek 
mythology) to undertake the preſent voyage. It may be 
thought remarkable, that the advice repreſented in both the 
foregoing paſſages to have been indulged by Chiron to the © 
chief, never intimates (which it would have been very mate- 
rial to have expreſſed) aſtronomical direction. Apollonius, 
indeed, mentions no particular counſel ; and his ſcholiaſt limits 
it as above noticed. In the Ia, paſſage referred to from Apol- 
lonius, it is obvious, that the Peleiades ſubſiſted in their per- 


ſonal forms, and had not been admitted as conſtellations into 
heaven. 


verted 


T1 — 
verted by the admiſſion of leſs early circumſtances t ; 
and it muſt be acknowledged, that not the ſmalleſt 
ſtreſs is laid upon the uſe of con/tellations to the Argo- 
nauts, (for their more ready and effectual conveyance) 
throughout the poem, The deities alone interpoſe 
in perſon to free them from difficulties, and dan- 
gers of. rocks, and elements ; of ſavage violence, 
and evaſive artifice, This poetical adherence to 
religious enthuſiaſm is ſuſtained. to the concluſion 
of the work, in the perſon of the venerable Triton, 
who directs the Argo to her wiſhed-for aſylum of 
Greece; the viceroy of Neptune preſents one of 
the Argonauts with a portion of Libyan ſoil ; em- 
blematic of a future rule over the whole con- 
tinent,—TI know not whether it may be allow= 
able to place the occaſional aſſiſtance, procured by 
the adventurers from the incantation of Medea, 
as perſonal interpoſitions of a deity 3 though the 
name of Hecate, the goddeſs who preſided over 
thoſe infernal rites, is always preparatorily invoked 
but the ſervices, which were conferred upon the 
Greeks by the employment of thoſe ceremonies, 
may evince them to have been unpractiſed, and 
almoſt conſequently unknown to Greece; till intro- 


Lucian is one, and Hyginus the Grammarian, who lived 


in the days of Trajan, the other; with Ovid in his Meta- 
morph, among the Roman poets, 


duced 
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duced with the rabble* of deities, the ſacrifices, 
oracles, and all the other lumber collected from the 
religious workſhop of Egyptian inſanity +, by 


+ The anachroniſm, ſo familiarly imputed to Virgil, (and 
which I preſume to criticife in an edition of Apollonius, only from 
the attention paid fo repeatedly by the former to this compoſi- 
tion of the latter) has been vindicated upon poetical and poli- 
tical principles f; it may be reduced to authenticity from the 
chrcnology of the great man, ſo often alluded to in the courſe 
of the preſent eſſay. The deſtruction of Troy happened about 
* the year 304 before our Saviour: Dido built Carthage in 
the year 683, twenty-one years after, ZEneas mult be pre- 
ſumed to have been young at the ſiege of 'Troy, ten years pre- 
cediug its final ruin; at eighteen years of age the men bore 
arms, and went forth to battle. Virgil places his hero at Car- 
thage towards the commencement of its buildings; by the 
addition of ten years, the period of the fiege, to eighteen 
years, the ſuppoſed age of ZEneas, when he joined his coun— 
trymen agaiaſt the Greeks, and to the twenty-one years, 
which paſſed between the ſubverſion of Troy, and the riſe of 
Carthage, ZEneas is fixed to have been no older than forty- 
nine, when he entered the latter kingdom, I cannot con- 
clude without an affertion, that Sir Iſaac Newton's Chrono. 
logy is entitled to a larger ſhare of applauſe on the idea of its 
accuracy; particularly when we reflect that by reducing the an- 
riquity too generally affixed to events of Greece, he reconciles 
ja many facts-his ſyſtem with the chronology of Ae writ. Yet 
fuch is the writer eſtabliſhed, if any can be ſo eſteemed, in 
the world of letters, whoſe production our Oriental compiler 
has reduced nearly below contempt ; a production © commit» 


t See Critical Eſſays, 12mo. I apprehend that a late com. 
mentator of Virgil, in the botanical line, firſt attempted to 
reconcile this preſumed anachroniſm to chronological accu- 


racy. 
ted, 


(9 ] 


ted,” as he aſſures us, © to paper in the intervals of relaxa- 
« tion.” They who attend to this © leſs abſtratted ſtudy, will 
find little relaxation in its purſuit: though the chronological 
work abovementioned, if a relaxation was the relaxation of 
a Newton. The volumes which Sir Iſaac quotes, and which 
he had fairly examined, may evince his performance to have 
been a ſerious labor; by no means ſnatched at times,” or me- 
riting only © the undiſcerning zeal of ſurviving friends.“ 


* Richardſon's Diſſertat. p. 81. I do not preſume a ſur- 
miſe, that our great chronologer employed himſelf in the 
above work * ſixteen hours a day, during fifteen months. Diſ- 


ſert. p. 490. 
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I FA Þ 
ARGONAUTICS. 
| ; 0 | | | 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, 


A conciſe Deſcription of the Argonautic Expedi- 
tion having been given in one of our principal 
Didactic Poems, the Argument prefixed to the 
firſt and ſecond, and to the third and fourth 
Books, is borrowed from the Verſes of that 
Compoſition; conformably with the ideas of 
its Author relative to the Motives of the Ex- 
pedition, which his plan required to be Com- 
mercial. 


A RN] Uiido:By N; iD 
To BOOK I. and II. 


© In eldeſt times, when Kings, and hardy Chiefs 

© In bleating Sheep-folds met, for pureſt Wool 

* Phaeenicia's hilly tracks were moſt renown'd, 

© And fertil Syria's, and Judza's land, 

Hermon, and Seir, and Hebron's brooky ſides, 

Twice with the Murex, crimſon hue, they ting'd - 

© The ſhining Fleeces ; hence their gorgeous wealth: 

* And hence aroſe the walls of ancient Tyres 

Next buſy. Colchis, bleſs'd with frequent rains, 
Vor. I, zo 
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And lively verdure (who the lucid ſtream 

© Of Phaſis boaſted, and a portly race 

Of fair inhabitants) improv'd the Fleece, 

When o'er the Deep, by flying Phrixus brought, 

The fam'd Theſſalian Ram enrich'd ber plains. 

© This riſing Greece with gen'rous anger view'd, 

* And youthful Jafon an attempt conceiv'd, 

« Lofty, and bold: along Peneũs' banks, 

Around Olympus brows, the Muſes' haunts, 

© He rous'd the Brave to redemand the Fleece, 

From ev'ry region of Agaa's ſhore 

The Brave aſſembled ; thoſe illuſtrious Twins, 

© Caftor and Pollux; Orpheus, tuneful Bard; 

© Zetes, and Calais, as the winds in ſpeed; | 

Strong Hercules, and many a chief renown'd. 

On deep Islcos' ſandy ſhore they throng'd, 

© Gleaming in Armor, ardent of exploit; 

And ſoon the laurel Cord, and the huge ſtone 

* Uplifting to the Deck unmoor'd the Bark, 

© Whoſe -keel of wond'rous length the fkilful hand 

Of Argus faſhion'd for the proud reſolve; 
And in th' extended Keel a lofty Maſt 

© Uprais'd, and Sails full ſwelling, to the Chiefs 

© Unwonted objects, for ere yet unlearn'd 
Their bolder ſteerage over Ocean's wave 

Led by the golden Stars, as Chiron's art 

Had mark'd the Sphere celeſtial, Wide-abroad 

© Expands the purple Deep; the cloudy Ifles, 

; | « Scyros, 
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Secytos, and Scopelos, and Icos riſe, 
And Haloneſos: ſoon huge Lemnos heaves * 
Her azure front above the level brine, 5 
Shakes off her miſts, and brightens all her Cliffs. 
While They her flatt ring Creeks, and op ning 
Bow'rs 

- © Cautious approaching, in Myrias $ Save” 
© Caſt out the cabled Stone upon the ſtrand, 
© Next to the Myſian ſhore they ſhape their courſe, 
But with too eager haſte: in the white foam 
© His oar Alcides breaks; howe'er not long 
The chance detains ; he ſprings upon the ſhore, 
And rifting from the Roots a tapering Fine, 
* Renews his ſtroke.” 9 

| © Between the threat'ning Tow'rs 
Of Helleſpont they ply the rugged ſurge, 
To Hero's, and Leander's ardent loves 
Fatal; then ſmooth Propontis* widening wave, 
That like a glaſſy lake expands, with Hills, 
© Hills above Hills, and gloomy woods begirt. 
And now the Thracian Boſphorus they dare, 
© *Till the Symplegades, tremendous rocks, 
© Threaten th” approach; but They unterrify'd 
« Thro' the ſharp-pointed Cliffs, and. thund'ring 

floods 

© Cleave their bold paſſage; nathleſs by the crags 
And Torrents ſorely ſhatter'd ; as the ſtrong 
Eagle or Vultur in th' entangling net 
& © Involy'd 
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© Involv'd breaks thro', yet leaves his pluves: be. 
- . hind, | 
Thus thro' the wide waves their flow way they 
force 


6 To Thynia's hoſpitable Iſle. e 0 


© Paſs many a peril, and to Fame by ſuch 

© Experience riſe : refrefh'd, again they ſpeed - - 

From Cape, to Cape, and view unnumber'd 
ſtreams; - 


C Halys, with hoary Lycus,. 1 the mouths | | 


Of Aſparus, and Glaucus rolling fwift 

* To the broad Deep their tributary: waves, 
«Till i in the long-ſought harbour "EF: arrive 

Of golden Phaſis,” 


Dyer's Fleece. 
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© Foremoſt on the Strand, 

© Jaſon advanc'd: the deep capacious bay, 
The crumbling terrace of the marble port 
* Wond'ring he view'd, and ſtately palace-domes, 
© Pavilions proud of Luxury: around 
In ev'ry glitt'ring Hall, within, without 
Ober all the Timbrel-ſounding ſquares, and ſtreets 
Nothing appear'd but luxury, and crowds 
Sunk deep in riot. To the public weal, 
Attentive none he found; for He, their Chief 
Of Shepherds, proud Æetes, by the name 
Sometimes of King diſtinguiſh'd, *gan to ſlight 
The Shepherd's trade, and turn to Song, and Dance, 
* Ev'n Hydrus ceas'd to watch; Medea's ſongs 
Of joy, and roſy Youth, and beauty's charms 
With magic ſweetneſs lull'd his cares aſleep, 
Till the bold Heroes graſp'd the golden Fleece. 
* Nimbly they wing'd the Bark, ſurrounded ſoon 
By Neptune's friendly waves ;* * yet not to roam 
An unmoleſted courſe; lo! Colchos' Fleets, | 

| Collected 
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Collected vengeance for the two-fold prize 
Raviſh'd, thy filial pride in virgin bloom, 


Thou, Monarch, and the hallow'd Ram's remains 


Portentous—lo! impatient o'er the ſurge 

They own Abſyrtus' nod; the fatal Iſle, 

So will the Siſter's ſoftly-ſoothing Arts, 

Fix'd for. the Treaty's converſe, gives at once 

A Brother to the Dead; proſtrate he falls 

At great Diana's fane; the Chief no more, 

His ſubject Colchians to their native home 

Return not; They diſpers'd by conſcious dread 

Of ſtern etes' frown, the circling Iſles, 

And onward plains inhabit ; *mid the deep 

The ViRtor-Sons of Greece oer many a league 

Of many a Sea unknown ruſh to the wilds, 

Where Syrtes' quick-ſands picture hideous ſcenes 

Of ſullen, drear Deſpair, each votive life 

A ſurer, ſpeedier forfeit, when thy form, 

Benignant Triton, led the pathleſs way 

Thro' the long, level marſh, extended huge 

O'er Libya's ſavage realm, their Argo's bulk 

High on their ſhoulders borne, myſterious. Rite! 

Now hail'd with bleſs'd Return the myrtle-ſhores, 
| And 


»The Verſes incloſed within theſe marks“ are added, as 
their inferiority may too plainly evince, Mr. Dyer was ſatiſ- 
fied to deſcribe the return of the Argonauts through the 
track which they had purſued to Colchis. The viſits of the 
African, or Libyan continents by the Argonauts, which was 


by no means a regular courſe, may be preſumed a facrifice to 
ö | the 
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And glaſſy mirror of Iölcos' lake 

With loud acclaim receive. them: every Vale, 

* And every hillock touch'd the tuneful ſtops 

Of Pipes unnumber'd for the Fleece regain'd. 

Thus Phaſis loſt his pride: his ſlighhted Nymphs 

Along the withering Dales, and paſtures mourn'd 

« The Trade-ſhip left his ſtreams; the merchant 
ſhun'd | 

His deſert borders; each ingenuous Art, 

Trade, Liberty, and Affluence all retir'd, 

* And left to want, and ſervitude their Seats, 


Vile ſucceſſors! and gloomy Ignorance 
+ Following like dreary night, whoſe ſable hand 


* Hangs on the purple-ſkirts of flying Day.” 
Dyer's Fleece, ver, 277—311. 


the diviſion of the earth by Greece in its earlier records, The 
Argonautic expedition implies a connection of the continent 
of Aſia with that of Europe; that every emigration originally 
proceeded from the inhabitants of the former we have un- 
doubted evidence; its intercourſe with Europe was from their 
proximity the moſt natural, and therefore the earlieſt : Afri- 
ca, from its communication with the Grecian adventurers in 
the preſent poem, may be concluded, particularly when ſitu- 
ation is conſidered, to have been inhabited after Europe ; our 
author accordingly deſcribes not the Argonauts to have met 
with inhabitants in the region of Libya; a farther reaſon, 
why it may be concluded that this continent is ſignified to have 
been primarily found out by the arrival of the Grecians thi. 
ther, may ariſe from the ſmall portion of it, which they tra- 
verſed, till their voyage over the * Tritonia Palus? to the cons 


tig uous ſea, 
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OD of the lyre, and guardian of my ſong, 
Lead me, oh ! lead me to the gen'rous throng 
Of gallant heroes, oer th' incircling main 
Where rocks Cyanean have their ſolid reign, 
(So mighty Pelias urg'd the dread command I) 
Who bad cympacted Argo quit the ſtrand ; 
And claim the fleece of gold—ſuch was the voice 
Of fate's decree, and rul'd the monarch's choice ! 
Yonu' warrior's counſel gives thee to the dead; 
Mark'd by the ſingle ſandal's ſolemn tread, 
The oracle is fix'd ! a Jaſon ſtood ; | 
The wintry boſom of Anaurus' flood 
Yields the dire ſandal to the ſlimy ſhore ; 
Its late aſſociate ſunk, to riſe no more “. 


* For a deſcription of this hero on the ſame occaſion, ſee 
Pindar's fourth Pythian ode, ſtrophe and antiſtrophe 4th. 


At 
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At once to Pelias ſtalks the man of pow'r, 
His wiſh the ſplendors of the feſtal hour 
Doom'd by the filial king to ocean's god ; 
Not one his vows diſdain thro heavn's abode, 
None but Pelaſgian Juno ; Pelias breaſt, 

Struck with the ſight, avows the warrior gueſt ; 
Paints the rude horrors of the roaring deep ; 

His hope, that ſtormy ſurges in their (weep, 

Or alien hoſts, who drench their rage in gore, 
Might rend theſe exiles from their native ſhore, 
*T was held (ye tuneful ſages, ſuch your will!) 
That ſacred Argo grac'd Minerva's ſkill ; 

Be mine the bolder triumphs to proclaim, © 

Her wanJ'ring chiefs, their lineage, and their name! 
Their long-drawn perils thro* the watry way; 
What toils they baffle, and what worth diſplay !— 
Ye Siſters ſmile, ſweet harbingers of verſe, 

Your Orpheus foremoſt of the train rehearſe ! 
Whom, fair Calliope, thy virgin charms 

Gave to the raptures of agrus' arms; 
Sprung from ſoft Pimpla's ever verdant hight 

Firſt wak'd the infant harmoniſt to light; 
Pierc'd by the magic of whoſe ſhell the ſtreams 

To ſilence fink ; the rock with beauty teems ; 
The vaſt beech, conſcious of his warbled lore, 
W hoſe zones of foliage gloom the ſullen ſhore 


Ev'n 
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+ Ev'n to earth's central reign, the dulcet ſong 
Led from Pieria's vale, a raviſh'd throng. 
Offspring of Æſon, thou with wiſdom fraught, 
By Chiron's precepts, and example taught, 
Thou lov'ſt the minſtrel partner of thy way, 


Who cheer'd Biſtonia's earth with lenient ſway !— 


Spontaneous ruſh'd Aſterion's warrior pride; 
Faſt by Epidanus* mæand'ring fide, | | 
Joy of Cometes, o'er Pireſia's plain, 

Where huge Philleion heaves his rocky reign. 
The ſpot, his manſion, where Enipeus' force 
Weaves with Eridanus th' affociate courſe, 

Lo! from the fav'rite ſoil, Lariſſa's ſeats, 

The ſcene of glory Polyphemus greets | 

High *mid the Lapithz's indignant hoſt, 

Curb of th' oppoſing Centaurs' angry boaſt, 
He fleſh'd his youthful ſword ; invading time 
Preys o'er his limbs, unmar'd his valor's prime. 
To AÆſon's worth in link fraternal bound 

No more Iphiclus roams his native ground ; 
His care Alcimedas, whole fiſter birth 

Owns, favor'd Phylaca, thy kindred earth, 
Woo'd by her Æſon's love, nor woo'd in vain, 


When youth inſpir'd him to th' embattled plain, 


+ A large foreſt extends itſelf from the more interior parts 


of Thrace even to the borders of the ocean, 
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Wrap'd o'er yon mountain's brow, thy vigils ceaſe, 


Where ſubject Phera yields the laviſh fleece, 

'T hine, other taſks, Admetus ! —Hermes' race, 
Theirs ev'ry flock to ſpoil, each wile to trace, | 
Echion, Erytus, thy darling land, 


On ] Alopa, reſigns I the little band 


A brother joins, /Zzhalides his name, 

From fair Eupolema whoſe natiye claim; 

Thy daughter, gallant Myrmidon, where leads 
His ftream Amphriſus o'er Phthiotian meads ; 

But * theſe thy love +, Antianira, bore—— 

To Fame renounc'd Gyrtona's ample ſtore, 

The ſon of Ceneus talks with martial fire, 
Though great, no more than rival of his fire 
The bards their Cæneus yet alive bewail, 

Thy vengeance, Centaur, crowns the deathful tale, 
What time fierce- ruſhing mid th* aſſociate arms 
Sole o'er thy ranks he ſpred the wide alarms, 

With ſudden whirl confronting ; not a wound 
Checks his braye ſoul, or bends bim to the ground ; 
Dauntleſs, till earth in thunder opes her womb, 


And groves of aſh ruſh headlong for his tomb. 


Here Mopſus, tutor'd ſage of Phœbus' care, 


Skill'd in the feather'd augury of air; 


* The other two recently mentioned. 
Daughter of Menetus. 


And 
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And here Eurydamas Xyneia's wave 

Circling thy habitant, * Dolopia, gave; 
Inſpiring Actor fans the filial flame 

From Opus' walls to join the ſons of fame; 
Eurytion, nurs'd with Eribotes + known | 
Of matchleſs ſtrength; whom Teleon's wiſhes own, 
Good Actor's kinſman , in the fire, the friend, 
With great Oileus' ſocial ſteps attend; 
Reſiſtleſs Brave, when hoſtile myriads yield, 
Dread of the flying foe he ſcours the field. 
Grace of Eubœa Canthus gives the nod; 

To war Canethus unreluctant ſtrod, 

Ne'er to return, and bleſs Cerinthus' ſtate, 
Thou hapleſs boy, (ſo wills the frown of fate !) 
With Mopſus, ſeer of keen prophetic eye 
Wand'rer of Libyan deſarts doom'd to die | 
Man vainly pants to ward the ſtroke of death : 
Lybia enwraps their limbs, devoid of breath, 
Far far from Colchos, as the ſolar ray, 

That opes or ſhuts the curtain of the day. 


»The city which he inhabited was Ctimena, in the country 
of the Dolopians. 
+ The 53d, and part of the 74th verſes of the original, ex- 
plained in the tranſlation, are omitted as a redundant para- 
phraſe. They only expreſs, what the former lines intimated, 
the genealogy of Eurytion and Eribotes, the firſt, ſon of Irus; 
the laſt, of Teleon. be 
Actor was father of Irus, 
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Thy kindred lords, Æchalia's ſtern domain, 

Sons of a * fre impatient of the rein, 
Stand forth; his valor graſps the mighty bow, 
W hoſe radiance, pow'r of light, thy hands beſtow ; 
Unpleas'd th' accepting ehurl ! a rebel dart 
Twang'd the rich largeſs at the giver's heart. 

To theſe the fierce Eacidæ; their feet, 

Unſocial courſe, from ſep*rate regions greet ; 

They fied ſelf-exil'd from Ægina's weal, 

A brother ſlain, intemp'rate in their zeal ; 

I Him Atthis' iſle protects with guilty care, 

His comrade breathes wide- diſtant Phthia's air,— 
Good Teleon's offspring Butes rears his might, 
Thy ſpear, Phalerus, glitters to the fight ; 

Old Alcon yields. the youth, no other tow'rs 

Beſt bleſſing ſent to cheer his evening hours; 

Child of his age, heav'n's laſt fond gift, he yields, 
To frown with more than men o'er horror's fields, 
Thee, Theſeus, glory of Erectheus' line, 
Chains, thy wild frenzy little fear'd, confine ;. 
Tænaria holds the friend of gen'rous love, 

Who dar'd th' irremeable journey prove. 


® Theſe Æchalians were Clytius, and Ipbitus, ſons of Eu- 
rytus, who is repreſented, like a true hero, to _— attacked 
his benefactor with his own preſents. | 


+ Telamon is the firſt intimated of the two criminals; Pe- 
leus is the ſecond, 


Ile 
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* 7]1-fated pair ! whoſe pride's heroic toil 

Had claim'd a happier cloſe in Colchos' ſoil ! 

The ſage of Theſpia comes! his ſtudious eyes 
Unerring mark the billows, ere they riſe; 

The tempeſt, ere it ſwells; by night, by day, 
(Heav'n, lend thy lights I) he rules the veſſel's way; 
Her fav'rite ſeer Tritonia's goddeſs gave, 

The warriors” pilot o'er the diſtant wave. 

Gave whom it wiſh'd to worth, a willing aid, 

His care, lov'd ARCO which her ſkill diſplay'd; 
She, while Areftor's ſon the fabric rear'd, 
Transfus'd her wiſdom, and his labors cheer'd ; 
Hence with briſk oar sHE rod, a bolder ſweep, 
Unrival'd rod the dangers of the deep. — 

Phlius forſakes his Sicyon's fertil bound, 

Where, (Bacchus was his fire) with treaſures crown'd, 
Faſt by Aſopus' fount flow'd his ſoft days. 
Behold the + youths of Bias, Argive rays, 

Ruſh with the f champion of unconquer'd might, 
Abo from thy daughter, Neleus, ſprang to light, 
The fair, whoſe love § th' Zolian vot'ry calls 
To ſordid flav'ry in Iphiclus' ſtalls. 

 No—nor in vain to full-embattled ire 

Did Jaſon's ardor rouſe Alcides' fire, 

Strait, as report had trump'd the ventr'ous train, 
He ſpurns the beauties of Arcadia's plain ; 


* Pirith6us and Theſeus. + Talaus and Areius. 
t Leodocus. $ Melampus deſcended from ZEolus. 
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Winds the ſoft path, thro' which his triumphs bore 
Yet panting from the war, the briſtly ore, 

In the long marſh of Erymanthus fed, 

Or where proud Lampia's boundleſs foreſts ſpread. 
Soon, where Mycenz's throng collected flow'd, 
The hero caſt his “ chain- incumbered load; 
Himſelf, regardleſs of Euryſtheus' pride, 

Burns for the conflict, Hjlas by his ſide ; 

True to his lord, in youth's firſt vernal glow, 
Wheſe truſt th Herculean darts, th' Herculean bow. 
Nauplius the next, of Danaus' god- like race, 
Fond Clytoneus, he thy filial grace, 

Thou child of Naubolus, from Lernus ſprung, 
Whoſe father Prætus (thus have records ſung | ) 
Nauplius the fire he lov'd ; thy daughter's charms, 
Thou + rev'rend king, reſigned to Neptune's arms 
(Old years I paint!) gave Nauplius to the day, 
Skill'd in each art, that tempts the watry way, 
The laſt, nor leaſt of Argos Idmon tow'rs ; 

Full well the Augur mark'd his future hours 

In fate's drear womb !—yet his the dauntleſs boaſt, 
To ward each cenſure of the vulgar hoſt! 

+ Not Abas' ſon ; the parent pow'r of light 
Grac'd with this kindred pledge th' olian might: 


The Erymanthian boar was made captive, and put into 
chains by Hercules, 


+ The monarch here intimated is Danaus, the boaſted ſource 

of Grecian plagiariſms from Egyptian idolatry, 
t Abas having defcended from Zolus, probably through 
his matrimonial conneCtion with a fair inhabitant of Thrace; 
over 
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His the dark oracles of gods to ſpy, 

Each bird that wings, each ſign that cheers the ſky ! 
Leda the fair, Ætolia's matchleſs grace, | 
Rous'd the twin-offspring of celeſtial race, 

From Sparta rous'd—this fam'd for dauntleſs force, 
That ſkill'd to wheel the ſteed's unbounded courſe. 
Fruit of her love in Tyndarus' bright abode 

One happy birth releas'd th' heroic load; 

To arms they ruſh, unfelt a mother's dread : 

Her hopes the fruit of Jove's eternal bed.— 

Two kindred chieftains from Arene came, 
Lynceus, and Idas each the ſoul of flame, 

Each proud of matchleſs ſtrength ; the firſt of men 
Lynceus wide-darts his eye's pervading ken; | 
Ev'n (if the record truth!) his viſual ray 

Pierc'd the deep regions, ne'er illum'd by day. 

The + ſon, great elder born of all, whoſe birth 
From godlike Nereus ſprang in Pylos? earth, 
Joins the brave band; him Ocean's foſt'ring lord 
With courage, uncontrol'd by terrors, ſtor'd ; 
When hoſtil conque/? ſweeps the fields of fight, | 
Each change, his wiſh aſſumes, eludes her might, 
Aſſociate youths forſake Arcadia's plain; 

His— Tegea's rule and his —th' allotted reign 


over which country Solus is fabled to have preſided ; the fon 
produced into the world was a preſumed continuation of the 
line of olus, though Eis real father in the honorable ſtyle 
of Grecian (and it were to be wiſh'd of no other) annals, was 
not—the huſband. + Periclymenos, 
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Of royal Aphidas, great Aleus' fire 

Their throbbing ſouls Alcæus' worth inſpire ; 
Lycurgus yields to fame the gen'rous boy, 

* Himſelf, the firſt, who crown'd a father's joy; 
And his no more th' advent'rous wiſh to roam, 
Balm of the good old Aleus' years at home: 
Enough ! his brothers ſhare the warrior child, 
Who ſprings to arms in ſhaggy veſtment wild, 
Hide of Mznalia's bear; with poiſing zeal 
Graſps the huge axe of many- batter'd fleel, 
Clos d in the central dome his armor ſlept, 

A grandſire's love the ſacred treaſure kept; 
Haply to ſtay the wand'rer's courſe ; nor thou 
Far abſent, deem'd (fo earlieſt years avow !) 
Child of the ſun, Augeas ! Elea's coaſt 

Thy ſceptre awes, and thine the treaſure's boaſt ! 
The Colchian clime thy reſtleſs pray rs purſue, 
Thy hope etes“ ſov'reign form to view |— 
Pellene pours, Achaia's ſtructur'd pride, 
Aſterius', and Amphion's warrior tide ; 


Her ſhelt'ring walls by haughty Pelles ſpread, 


Beneath, AigiaJus, thy tow'ring head. 
Nor wooes, when valor ſounds, Tænaria's ſeat 


The bold + Euphemus; bis th' unrival'd feet; 
Thy 


„ Lycurgus, elder brother of the two _ mentioned 
immediately before Alczus. 
1 Another Polyphemus occurred, ver, 1 of the preſent 


book, a ſuſpicious repetition ! an ingenious conjecture places 
Euphe- 
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Thy offspring Neptune, whoſe enchantments move 
Brave Tityus' daughter with the breath of love. 
Wing'd o'er the azure billows of the main 

He darts, unconſcious of the briny ſtain ; 

A tranſient drop may tinge ; no ling'ring ſtay 
Checks the briſk tenor of his wat'ry way, 

Nor other offspring Ocean's lord denies ; 
Far-fam'd Miletus wakes the filial prize, 

Erginus; and * thy meads, where ſtreams the rite 
o Jove's high conſort, point the + man of might; 
To each his kill! the ſcience of the deep, 

Or vers'd in fields the chief's embattled ſweep. 
Here Meleager's force, Labcoon's here, 

1 he brother, and the friend to neus dear, 

Nor one the mother their affections prove 

{1is birth the tribute of an handmaid's love: 

(So wills fond neus!) to the battle's rage 

t He guides the ſtripling with the Jore of age. 

Ev'n in the morn of youth the dauntleſs band 
Beheld the rival of their glory ſtand ; 


mus for this laſt warrior, It is obvious, that Euphemus is 
totally omitted in the lift of Argonautic adventurers, as the 
firit book has hitherto ſtood ; and that Euphemus himſelf is 
introduced, as a material aſſiſtant to them in the enſuing book, 
ver. 538; and appears on many other occaſions throughout 
the fame book, no leſs than the fourth. 


* Parthenia. + Anczus. 


t Meleager is deſcribed in the text to have come from Ca- 
lydon ; he was ſon, as Lacoon was half-brother to Oeneus. 
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Almoſt Alcides' rival, had thy charms 

* Awhile, Ætolia, leſſon'd to th' alarms +, 
Iphiclus, ſkill'd the jav in's weight to wield, 
Proud of the toils, that crown the meaſur'd field t, 
Impatient of the war thy kindred force 

Speeds ev'ry ſtep, aſſociate of his courſe. 

His gallant offspring Lernus gives to fame, 

Of race Vulcanian, though of Lernus' name; 
Nor his the foot's firm ſinew !—to control 

Lodg'd in a dauntleſs frame his tow'ring ſoul 
Yet—vain were cenſure's breath ! his triumphs raiſe, 
High *mid the chiefs, a Jaſon's laurel'd praiſe. 
Mark Iphitus advance from Phocis' earth 5 
Fiuſh'd with his Naubolus, a father's worth 8! 

Of old, ingenuous hoſt, thy welcome gueſt, 
What time in Delphos' fane thy vows addreſs'd 
'The vocal ſhrine, ere ocean's wilds he roam : 
There ſmil'd the warrior, foſter'd in thy dome,— 
From Boreas ſprung, who leads the bluſt'ring ſtorm, 
Frown || the wing'd brothers of terrific form; 


* Laocoon. © 


+ The text runs, © had he remained for his education but 
© one year longer among the ZEtolians.” 


The ſtadium in the original; the conſtruction of which 
may, however, be enlarged to the field of battle, and is there- 
fore thus literally turned in the verſion. 


The text expreſſes Naubolus, father of Iphitus, to have 
been ſon of Ornytus. 


|| Zetes and Calais. 


Boon 
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Boon, Orithyia, of thy ſoft embrace, 

Deep in the wintry bounds of ſhiv'ring Thrace! 
Snatch'd by the God from fair Cecropia's reign, 
While wrap'd, Ilyſſus, with thy choral train, 
Snatch'd from the ſeats, ſhe lov'd; thy rock's vaſt pride, 
Sarpedon, heaving o'er Erginus' tide, 

Sole ſullen witneſs, while its monarch throws 

A veil of clouds, and plucks the virgin roſe. 
Tip-toe from earth they dart in air diſplay'd, 
Around they wave their pintons* ample ſhade, 
Diffoſing (magic radiance to behold 1) 

The pearly ſtars' rich cluftre edg'd with gold. 
Frolic, and gay, the ſport of ev'ry breeze, 
Their treſſes float in careleſſneſs of eaſe ; 

Now here, now there, the neck the ſhoulder ſpread 
With ſable grace the honors of their head, 

Nor ſvits it well Acaſtus' gen'rous fire +, 

To wooe the peaceful palace of his fire; 

Nor Argus, thine, whoſe boaſt Minerva's art ! 


— To join the hoſt impetuous they depart 1. 
Thus 


+ Acaſtus is deſcribed to be the ſon of Pelias; I know not 


whether this run-a-way from his father may be altogether 
vindicated ; but his courage at leaſt is unqueſtionable. Per- 


haps, he was induced thereto by the influence of his friend 
Argus, who exerted his ſkill to complete the Argonautic 
ſhip, and wiſhed Acaſtus to embark upon the expedition, 


t The genealogical hiſtory of the reſpective warriors above 
deſcribed to have attended the Argonautic expedition, is 
authoritatively deduced by the Sckolia from the records of 

| mytho» 
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Thus Jaſon's cauſe the warrior council greets | 
Encircling myriads hail from Minyas' ſeats 
A monarch line; for many a vital flood, 
Ye beſt, ye greateſt, ſtreams with Minyas“ bd 
Even thine, Æſonian youth *, a mother's arms, 
By + Minyas' daughter nurs'd her infant charms, — 
| Releas'd the vaſſals by their labors” cloſe, 
Her cuſtom'd load the freighted veſſel ſhows, _ 
Each want ſupply'd, that prompts the ſailor's call: 
At once the champions quit the foſt'ring wall. 
Whence the f proud city eyes her ſubje& coaſt, 
Promiſcuous preſs the throng's collected hoſt ; 
Each hero beams, as ſmile the lamps of light 
« Sily'ring the clouded majeſty of night.“ 
The crowd, while round, the vaſſal torrents roll 
The tide of arms, thus ſpeak the curious ſoul, 
4% What means, all-ruling Jove, the tyrant king? 
% Whither exhauſted Greece, yon warriors ſpring ? 
«© Oh ! that Æetes' domes had flam'd to duſt, 
When Pelias' hands withheld the fleecy truſt ! 


8 % © - © b 
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mythology ; they are impure offepriag of gods, and mortal 
women; or of goddeſſes, and mortal men : the ſcholar wouid 
prefer theſe accounts in the Greek; he may, the: efore, be 
pleaſed to apply to thoſe commentaters for inſtruction: to the 
tz(s elevated reader they will ſcund as well in Greek as in Eng- 
uh. There 1s little occaſion to add to the maſs of critics by 
copies from former ones, in points that explain not the con- 
| f1uQion of paſſages in the author diſcuſſed. 

„ Alcimede in the original. + Cly mene. 
| T Fagaſæa, principal city of Magneſia. 


ce Stern 
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« Stern fate decrees th? inevitable courſe : 

% Yet toil, how fruitleſs, and how baffled force !” 
From fide to fide thus ring the clam'rous ſtreets ! 
Her arms, to heav'n diſplay'd, each matron greets 
| Th eternal habitants, her anxious pray'r, 

A ſafe aſylum in their homes from care“. 

Such the loud plaints ! and ſuch the ſteam of woe! 
<« ]ll-fated mother !” thus the ſorrows flow! 

« !!]-fated mother! fortune's low'ring rage 

„ Burſts her dark horrors on thy eve of age, 
Fand by no proſp'rous gale ! but Æſon's heart 

25 Feels, doubiy feels affliction's keener dart. 

'+ Would that the dreary winding-ſheet of death 
+ Had wrep'd his clay cold corfe, ere ling'ring breath 
„Had ſav'd bim conſcious of th' embattled ſtrife, 
tt waits von ventrous bark! would o'er thy life, 
* {end Ehrixus, when the midnight wave 
hst the devoted + fair, the liquid grave 
„ Had close its hungry maw, nor ruin ſpar'd 
„The ficecy charge ; yet ſay, what terrors ſcar'd 


* In the preſent ornamental epiſode, an animated picture 
js deline-ted, which moſt naturaily prefaces the diſtreſs of the 
good oid parent ZEion, when his ſon departed from his bo- 
fom on ſo hazai1dous an expedition, Senſibility herſelf could 
Ot! no addition tothe expreſſions of anxiety conveyed through 
the original, aud . from the ſimplicity of its deſcrip- 
tions. 

+ Helle in the text. 

t This charge was the ram, whoſe fleece was the prize for 
which the Argonauts contended, 


66 The 
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de The boding ſoul, when (inauſpicious fate!) 

«© Th' unerring ram's prophetic ſounds relate 

“ Tn human eloquence the tale of woe, 

« Whoſe myriad waters o'er t thy race ſhall flow!“ 

Such gloomy tribute hails the parting hoſt ! 
The youths, and vaſſal-virgins fill the coaſt ; 
Speechleſs with anguiſh in her ſon's embrace 

| Weeps the fond mother ; not a matron's face 
But pours afflictions's dew; the conſcious fire 
(Scarce glimmer'd, age, thy laſt faint ſpark of fire!) 

Heaves the deep manly ſigh ; his looſe limbs ſpread 
Had long lain helpleſs in the foſt'ring bed. 

With filial comfort Jaſon's love controls 

The tempeſt of deſpair; that toſs'd their ſouls ; 

My arms, my arms,“ he cries; the ſlaves comply 

In modeſt filence, and with downcaſt eye, 

Not ſuch the pang maternal ! wild alarms 

Still claſp'd her Jaſon with unyielding arms! 

Loos'd the full fluice of tears; the virgin-fair 

With fondneſs thus repays a nurſe's care 

In hoary age; no arm but her's to guide 

The hated vidtim of a sT ET DAME's pride 
Embitt'ring the ſad hours of lonely life : 

— she ſtands, the monument of jealous ftrife ! 

Still wretched daughter | thrilling ſtill thy mind ! 
To all the violence of grief reſign'd, 


t The line of Alcimede, 
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Grief ſtruggling for a vent, which ſcarce ſupplies 
One ſilent channel for the tear-worn eyes 
——  7T he filial chief embrac'd, in ſorrow's ſtrain 
Thus wakes the language of a mother's pain! 
„ Oh! that the hour, when Pelias' dire command 
« Burſt on my boding ear, death's iron hand 
« Had ſeiz'd my forfeit breath, my lot to ſhare 
« The long oblivion of a parent's care, 
« While to the grave thy toils my burden bore : 
« This all a mother's wiſh ; why aſk for more 
« To ev'ry pang, that watch'd thy infant morn, 
«© Thrice welcome, chief! yet oh | mid ſlaves the 
_« ſcorn 
« Of Grecian dames, once rev*renc'd ſhall I roam 
«© The ſullen chambers of my deſart dome, 
66 Still pining thy return? attend my claim, 
« Ere while thou ſource of tranſport, and of fame 
“ Attend, my Jaſon ! for thyſelf alone, 
Child of my virgin love, I loos'd my zone : 
«© Thy envious frown, Lucina, deign'd to ſhed 
« No other bleſſings on the nuptial bed: 
« Alas! what anguiſh t! why theſe horrors mine 
« From Phrixus' flight, ev'n dreams could ne'er 
divine. — | 

+ This paſſage is a confirmation, with many others, of Dr. 
Potter's aſſertion, that the female zone, or girdle, was looſed 
in child-birth, See Annotations in the Appendix to Pindar's 
Pythian, &c. Odes, 4to 1778. Dodſley. 


t Why indeed ? unleſs from that retribution of juſtice by 
pagan deities, which involved whole families, and whole na- 


tions, 
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Thus heave the ſighs, that load a troubled breaſt | 


No guſhing tear the faithful train repreſs'd |! 


The filial chief by gen'rous pity ſtung 

To comfort tunes the muſick of his tongue, 

c Ah ! why, too cruel in thy love, control 

« With pangs maternal my diſtracted ſoul ? 

« Sooth'd by thy tears, will baleful mis'ries ceaſe? 


They only flow thoſe mis'ries to encreaſe | 
8 Myfterious ſuff rings heav'n for man prepares; 


„ The brave may deeply feel, but greatly bears. 
« Thy truſt Minerva's fmile, unerring guide ; 
„ To all the oracle decrees, thy pride 

«« Be firm ſubmiſſion ; Phoebus crowns the deed ; 
„Von warriors ſhield us in the hour of need! 
«« Thou to thy dome retire ! thy Jaſon's ſail 

„ Reſvlv'd, no boding horror taint the gale + |! 

% Ye kind aſſociates to her chamber lead 
„The royal mourner !” foremoſt in his ſpeed 
The heroe ſtalks ] and ruſhes to the main | 

As when, while ſacred fragrance ſcents his fane 


tions in calamities, through the medium of poetic enthuſiaſm ; 
no matter, whether ſuch calamit ies had the leaſt reference to 
the hiſtory of thoſe connections, upon which they were in- 
flicted. 

+ Apollonius, in | his deſcriptive character may ſeem to be 
the epitome of his maſter Romer; his epiſodes are conciſe in 
proportion to the leſs labor'd Gmplicity of his work. In this 
elegant picture preceding the departure of the ſon from the 
mother, may be traced the outlines of that epiſode of Homer, 
ſo excellently filled up by every object of tenderneſs, in the 
departure of Hector from his wife and child. 
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Clarian, or Delphic, or where, Delos? iſle, 

Thy heav'n delighting vales, or Lycia's ſmile 
Cheers her wide plains luxuriant, Xanthus* courſe 
Encircling, ſtalks. Apollo's radiant force ; 

So *mid the myriads tow'r'd the hero frame 

Iphias appears, a venerable dame 

Chaſte Dian's prieſteſs, o'er the cities band 

ho deigus protection; on the princely hand 

She prints a tranſient kiſs; nor word impart, 
What moſt ſhe wiſh'd, the feelings of her heart, 
Such tumult preſs'd the throng ! when prone to earth 
She ſinks abandon'd.! from gay vernal birth 

Sure lot of winter s year! the torrent bore, 
Snatch'd from her graſp, the chieftain to the ſhore, 
No more his eyes the beauteous city greets | 

Faſt by the main th' aſſociate hoſt he meets; 
Prompt in the ſolid bark the ſurge to ride, 

While paus'd their chief, they ſeek the roaring tide, 
When lo! Acaſtus, and his guardian friend! 
Forth to the beach precipitate hey bend; 

Nor ſtop ! nor ſtay ! the heroes at the view, 

No fire conſulted, wonder'd, as they flew. 

Low to the ſandal from f his ſhoulder ſpread 

The bull's vaſt hide a ſable ſoftneſs ſhed ; 

The veſt Acaſtus grac d; a ſiſter's love 

With richer folds the fair memorial wove : 


ft. Argus, who accompanied Acaſtus, as above. 
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Fh' embattled ſenate ſhone; the chief addreſs'd | 


The chief admiring check'd the curious ſtrain, 
And ſeats the champions with the council'd train, 
The ſails were furl'd | prone from th' etherial hight 
The bent maſt ſinks reclin'd 4, in order bright 


The ſocial note, benevolent of breaſt, 

« See | heav'n-built Argo arm'd in all her ſtate ! 
4c Her's the full war, and her's the TY freight ! 
de Ill were advice to bar the watry way! 

« Propitious gales, your breezy wings diſplay [ 

4 Vet, loy'd companions of my vent'rous toi! 

« One bliſs ſhall crown us in our native ſoil ; 

« One path our ſafe-guard to Eetes' dome; 

« Haſte! nor to change your manly councils roam 1 


4 Your chief ſelect, the battle to command; 
Or rule the league that ſooths a foreign band. 


He ſpake l the youths Alcides worth proclaim, 
Plac'd in the midſt, and urge the poſt of fame, 
Quick iſſuing from his ſeat the. warrior cries, 


Uprear'd the waving arm, „ My ſoul denies 


«© The honors, ye would give, at once I yield; 
=» Nor other ſeek the een of the field! F, * 


27. 


+ The original is gT4Xe2w,, bog Fe 7 to 3 manner in ek 
the ſeveral members of this Argonautic council were reſpec- 


tively ſeated, namely, each by the fide of the other. The 
Greek ſeems more conſiſtently deducible from y:7, the hand, 
than, according to the laborious etymologift Scapula, from 
ix”, which he, however, with lels violence places among the 
* compoſita remotiora from its root. 


* 


Who 
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« Who firſt inſpir'd, be his the hoſt's control !” 
Thus ſway'd the man, invincible of ſoul ! 

All, all the mandates of his word approv'd ; 

Jaſon aroſe with conſcious tranſports moy'd, 

Thus to their wiſhes tun'd his grateful voice : 

« If Jaſon, friends, dear object of your choice 

« Tow'r to the ſacred charge, be our's no more 
„To wooe ſoft dalliance on th' inglorious ſhore ! 
« Yet to the pow'r of Light our zeal wma 

« The pious incenſe, and the feſtal joy! 

© Then urge the vaſals, to whoſe ſkill prefer'd 

«© To cull the richeſt of the lordly herd; 

« Ere at the ſhrine they ſhed their ſacred blood, 

© The veſlel drag we to th' incircling flood! 

% Fix'd the well-order'd arms” terrific grace, 

6 Th” allotted oar ® its ſeat of labor trace 

„ Thro' the wide ſtrand, auſpicious God, rever'd, 
« Now the rich altar to thy name be rear'd 

« By parting mariners ; nor thou in vain, 

& Guide of our courſe, our guardian o'er the main, 
bs Ri to announce, oracular, thy aid, 
« The year's firſt off rings on thy ſhrine difplay'd : 
Too well thou know'ſt me by the king + oppreſs'd !?” 


He ſpake ! his ready labors fire the reſt ! 
At 


® Meranaxd 3 as a compound, may be eſteemed un- 
intelligible; to what u may be reconciled, I cannot con- 
jecture; wiranaxi would at leaſt be obvious and juſtifiable. 

+ An enlargement of the primary meaning attributed to 


ait In the original, is hazarded by the verſion, This more 
G REL. 
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At once they riſe ! their v collected weight 
The poliſh'd rock, whoſe ſtorm- defying ſtate 
Old Ocean ſhun'd, receives with foſt'ring arms, 
Though oft ſtern winter rous'd the wave's alarms. 
Compacted, firm, the corded force extends, 
And wide the many-wreſted twiſt defends 

The ſolid bark; ſage Argus will prevails ; 

Each beam avows the well-attemper'd nails t, 
Mocking the billows' adverſe rage ; a ſpace 

Broad as the cloſe-encircling planks they trace 
Scooping induſtrious ; where th' aſſociate main 
Quits the deſcending prow, the lengtben'd train 
Sinks with compacted force its ſolid way, 

And moves obedient to the workman-ſway ; 
Clos'd their rude labors with the keel profound : 
Each feebler prop lies ſtraggling on the ground; 


diſtant conſtruction throws an air of dignified benevolence 
upon the character of Apollo, from an expreſſion of his rea- 
dineſs to ſuccor the diſtreſſed, This deity is invoked by the 
names of ina'x7; and ie, the former ſignifying bis tute- 
lage of the ſhore, the latter his preſidency over imbarkations.. 
r This paſſage, including others in the preſent deſcrip- 
tion, is little familiarized to modern naval ideas. Sancta- 
mandus, in many”reſpetts valuable in the point of critical ac- 
curacy, pronounces this particular portion corrupt: mak- 
ing, however, but a ſlight alteration of idee, to 7urobey, 
With due ſubmiſſion, 2:8 may allude to the cordage itſelf, 
and admit of a connection with egi, well-twiſted from its 
more interior threads; as rina exdreghey may comprehend. 
the various modes, whereby this act of twiſting was perfected 
by the compaction of the cordage in its parts. The launching 
of the ſhip is repreſented by Apollonius, ” 


The 
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The chief reſiſting, till the nerves? firm pride 
Severs the yielding ranks, the conſcious tide 
Obedient Argo ſtems ; now here, now there, 
They ply the ſtubborn oar's officious care; 

* Small confines claſp it ; while each arm of oak 
Lends more than human force at ev'ry ſtroke f. 
Tiphys the bark aſcends ; “ The moment ours 


* Urge, gallant youths, your unremitted pow'rs l“ 


They liſt the voice of Fame ; redoubled force 
Wings their full rage, and heaves the veſſel's courſe 
Ev'n from its central ſeat; the more they toil, 
More and more firm they beat the wooden ſoil : 
Nor lingers Argo, as the ſwift oar ſounds 


Daſhing ; loud triumph thro' the beach rebounds. 


The ſtrain'd props groan beneath the pond'rous keel, 
Till burſt the clouds of ſmoke, with rapid zeal 
Unfetter'd Argo ploughs the liquid plain ; 

Th' extended cables ſcarce her flight contain! 


The original may ſeem to expreſs the ſmall openings of 
wood on each fide of the veſſel, within which the oars were 
admitted, towards what our author, in another paſſage, terms 
the elbow of the oar. The preſervation of the poetry renders 
it eſſential, in ſuch mechanic paſſages, to adopt in the form of 
a remark a more humble proſe explanation. 


t This verſe is copied from a very pretty line of the maſ- 
terly Dryden, 


And lend their little ſouls at ev'ry ſtroke.” 
Tranſlation of Virgil's ZEneid in the ſimile of the © Turbo,” 


on which ſimile, ſee * ſubmitted in Critical Eſſays, 
121170, 1770, 
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Fix'd on the ſeats the ſlumb'ring oars, the gale 
Inſpiring fills the firmly woven fail ; | 
The tall maſt tow'rs; wide ſpreads the victual'd freight: 
Attention well ſupply'd the various weight. 
Alloted firſt the worth-diſtinguiſh'd ſeats / 

Each two brave champions to its labor greets. 
The great Alcides in the centre plac'd, 

His fide, nor frown'd the reſt, Alcæus grac'd. 

* Alczus, joy of Tegea, which he lov'd; 

| Theſe, theſe prefer'd the gen'ral ſuffrage prov'd: 
Bold Tiphys, ſummon'd by th' aſſociate tide, 

The helm's obedience o'er the ſurge to guide, 
The ftony pile collected from the coaſt 

To him, the tutelary + name whoſe boaſt, 

They rear the altar's hight ; its humbler head 
With the dry'd olive's leafy fuel ſpread, 

The fatted oxen, choiceſt of the train, 
Approach in ſullen majeſty the main, 

Each younger herdſman follows to the ſhrine, 
Nor ſpares the ſacred cate, and vaſe divine : 


855 Alcæus of Tegea is properly placed as fellow-rower with 
Hercules; his name implies ſuperiority of ſtrength, 


I Of the titles of Apollo, inſtanced in the remark cn 
v. 359, Orig. that of axrig, related to his preſidency over 
the ſea · ſnore in a more general view; perhaps intimates ſuch 
preſidency, when navigators were on the point of embark- 
ing, as #raxlvs, when they deſcend from their veſſel upon the 
coaſt, 


When 
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When Jaſon, kindling to the voice of prayer. 

« Oh ! hear me, thou, Aſonia's dome thy care, 

« + With that thy fav'rite realm, a Jaſon's claim, 

« Oh! Phæbus, in the god's, the father's name, 

„Hear me ! whoſe love in Delphos' honor'd ſeat, 

« What time my ſteps thy hallowed temple greet, 

«© Protective ſmil'd a ſolace to my woes, 

“ Speed to my voyage, of my toils the cloſe, 

e Source of our darings, patron of the fight, 

« Oh! lead with theſe, the bulwarks of my might, 

« Lead the firm Argo to the deſtin'd ſhore ; 

« And to my country's arms her pride reſtore |! 

% Each chief return'd, to heav'nly bounties due, 

« Shall here the lowing ſacrifice renew; 

„VUnnumber'd off rings by theſe hands diſplay'd, 

{© In ſoft Ortygia's iſle, or Delphos' ſhade. 

„Come then, thoſe far-elancing pow'rs of day, 

«© Nor ſpurn the xites, no grudging vot'ries pay; 

« Firft fruit of hopes, ere Argo's bulk our own !. 

„And now, dread king, (no hoſtile fates we 
moan!) 

„Thy will aſſenting, my impatience frees 

„ The looſen'd halſers ! now, oh foſt'ring breeze! 

Wing the ſwift billows, and inſpire our courſe ; 

Unknown the horrors of the tempeſt's force!“ 


+ Pagaſe in the text. 
8 Each 
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Each ſalted: cate the chieftain's votive hand 
Scatt' ring, beſide the beaſts t th' aſſociates ſland. 
Of this Alcides' club, with ſullen ſound, 

Stuns the daſh'd brain; he drops dead to the ground; 
The brother- victim firm Alcæus' blow, 

(The ſharp axe brazen-handled lay'd him low) 
On his broad neck receives ; each muſcle ſtrong 
Divided gapes ; fall'n without life along, 

Fall'n on his horns precipitate ! the train 

The rites accompliſh ; from the proſtrate ſlain 
They wreſt the ſhatter'd neck; the ſacred meat 
Various of form, the thighs, a votive treat, 
Each part involv'd beneath the fat's huge load, 
Heap'd in the oaken diſh luxuriant glow'd 

Rich ſmoking *mid the flames; the chief divine 
Pours the pure treaſures of the luſcious wine.— 
Sage Idmon tow'rs enraptur'd to behold 

The dark-brow'd volumes o'er the altar roll'd ; 
Hails the lov'd omen, as they burſt ; his ſkill 
Prophetic ſpeaks Apollo's fav'ring will. 

The gods, the fates decree, our labors paſs d, 
«© Crown'd with the fleece, the native home at laſt 


4 Hercules and Alcæus; theſe men were ſelected for this 
honorable office on account of their ſuperiority of ſtrength. 
In this paſſage it muſt be acknowleged, that they acquit 
themſelves as moſt adroit butchers, 


25 Yet 
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4 Yet ſhall the battle unremitted' burn, 
„ As hence we ſail, to harraſs our return 
« The ſpoil of Fortune's hate myſelf ſhall die! 
«© Idmon's remains in Aſia's clime will lie! 
«© Though frowning auguries announce my fate, 
« For Argo I reſign my country's ſtate ; 
« Howe'er my fame by earlier toils diſplay'd.” 
The hero ceas'd | the youths, as tranſport ſway'd, 
Their wiſh'd return anticipate ; a tear | 
Of anguiſh drop'd on Idmon's future bier. 
Sooth'd were the noon tide beams; thevale's fair light 
Brown'd by the mountain rock's incumbent hight, 
* Eve clad in dews laments the parting day 
The hoſt at eaſe collected as they lay 
Faſt by the foaming ſhore, in order ſpred 
The leafy boſom of the fetal bed; 
The board of plenty ſmokes from fide to fide ; 
Round laughs the goblet's unexhauſted tide, 
Gay mutual converſe, flowing thro' the ſoul, 
Salt to the treat, and reliſh to the bowl : 
So ſmile the cloudleſs ſkies of vernal life, 
To ſcoffs a ranger, and a foe to firife !—— - 
As one oppreſs'd with thought, the chief reſign'd 
To muſing ſadneſs all his mighty mind ; 
Every reader muſt recollect the following beautiful lines 


more emphatically ex preſſive of a fimilar idea. 


« The dews of the evening moſt carefully ſhun, 
* Thoſe tears of the ſky for the loſs of the ſun.” | 
Dodſl. Collect. Poems. 


G 4 Re- 
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Reproachful Idas thus with accents loud 

„ Whence, ſon of Eſon, low'rs the penſive cloud? 

„Thy ſource of anguiſh let the warriors hear | 

„ Feels't thou the icy touch of palſying fear? 

© Such, ſuch alone the coward- boſoms feel; 

„Lo! Idas' valor rears the pointed ſteel 

4e In fight ſuperior mid the hoſt diſplay'd ! 

% More pow'rful this than Jove's eternal aid 4 

No ſlavghter checks; full conqueſt crowns our 
courſe | | 

4% Bold Idas dares contend with heav'nly force; 

& I, Jaſon's ſafe-guard from Arene's land!“ 

He ends, and rears with each uplifted hand 

The bowl, that laugh'd with heart-expanding wine: 

His ſwimming lips, and cheeks inebriate ſhine.— 

Indignant frown'd the hoſt ! with dauntleſs breaſt 

Avenging Idmon atheiſt- pride addreſs'd, 

« Self-happy talker, thou haſt known before 

« The boaſter's III deſerv'd! yon mantling ſtore 

c Why roll'd.fermenting thro' thy fev'riſh veins ? 

“To looſe the ſottiſh heart's unbridled ſtrains, 


+ Virgil's Mezentius may be eſteemed the poetical counter- 
part of this perſonage. They are both of an atheiſticas com- 
plection, though not equally ſots. 


« Dextra mihi deus, et Telum, quod miſſile libro, 
« Adfint !”? 


The bluſt'ring character of Idas is an excellent contraſt to the 
other pious Argonauts. 


« And 
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« And ſpurn the gods, blaſphemer ? know, the 
wiſe, . 

Sweet conſolation's muſic deign to prize 

« With ſuch they raiſe the ſoul] to deeds of fame; 

« And leave to Idas guilt's diſaſtrous claim 

« Alöeus' offspring (thus the records ſing l) 

Stern to the gods their venom'd ſlander wing; 

« To theſe an atom Idas inſet heart; 

« At once they fell; Apollo hurld the dart!” 

Th' immodeſt witling grinn'd an horrid leer, 

Stung with rebuke, and anſwer'd with a ſneer : 

„Prophet, all-hail! with ſov'reign ſkill portend 

„The ſame from adverſe heav'n my hapleſs end, 

«© By thoſe brave champions from thy father ſought ; 

„ Yet heed, fond vot'ry, if thy wayward * 

„ Seek by falſe auguries my life's alarm, 

« To fly the thunders of my vengeful arm!“ — 

Thus roar'd the war of words! and mutual fire 

Blaz'd, till th' aſſociates calm'd the ſtorm of ire! 

Ev'n Jaſon call'd to peace; with happier choice 

The lyre to muſic tun'd its Orpheus' voice; 

His theme, that earth, that heav'n, and ocean's tide, 

One form to rule them, and one mind to guide, 

Were concord all | till {trife's deſtructive hand 

Mar'd the fair ſcene, and burſt the ſacred band, 

Hence o'er th' etherial ſpace their lights diſplay 

"The moon, the ſtars, the ſun's enlivening ray | 

| Hence 
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Hence heave the mountains ! hence the river's grace 
Crown'd with their Naiads | hence the reptil race 
He ſang, fair nature's birth each accent gave, 
Ophion, and the bride of ocean's wave, 

Daughter unrival'd; on thy ſnow-clad hight, 
Olympus erſt their rule; ere victor- might 

Bad Saturn, and his Rhea ſeize the throne; 

Their humbled claim, wide ocean for their own + ! 
Theſe ſway'd thy ſceptre, thou Titanian god! 

Nor ftain'd thy tranſports with th' avenging rod! 
When Jove, Dictæa's cave inwrap'd the boy, 

A child in wiſdom, as a child's his joy ; 

Ere yet ſtern earth-deſcended Cyclops forms 

For the briſk god the thunder, lightning, florms : 


+ Ophion and Eurynome, it is obſervable from the text, 


| Held the original dominion of the earth. This ſtrongly ſavors 
of the ſpirit of Egyptian derivation. Theſe ſame deities reſign 


their empire to Saturn, and to Rhea, and were ſunk, in con- 
ſequence of the victory obtained over them by the latter, 
into the ocean, from which Eurynome is repreſented to have 
ſprung. Under Saturn ſubſiſted the Titanian age; the gol- 


den age of poeſy ! himſelf being placed, as ſovereign of thoſe 


regions, fortunate in climate, which rendered him peculiarly 


an idol of Roman enthuſiaſm. On the whole, the ſeveral ages 


of the world, as we obſerve them to be recorded by Grecian 
fancy, may be preſumed to refer to as many changes with 


keſpect to ſubordination in ſtates in their earlieſt times. 


Jupiter, whoſe cradle was rocked, as the ſons of imagina- 
tion inſtruct us, in the ifland of Crete, was the ſuperior ob- 
jet of devotion in Greece. Ophion expreſſed in the outſet 
of the preſent remark it may be almoſt needleſs to derive 
from %p;;, Ophion and Eurynome may be concluded to have 


emigrated from Egypt into Italy. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are thy triumphs, Jove ! and his thy reign! | 
* He ceas'd! and ceas'd the lyre's melodious ſtrain, 
Inſatiate ſtill their heads the warriors rear; 

The notes ſtill vibrate on the liſt'ning ear; 
Sooth'd with the blandiſhment's divine control 
Intranc'd they fee] the muſic of the ſoul +. 

Then, as devotion rules, the wine they pour'd ; 
Full o'er the glowing tongues the treaſures ſhow'r'd, 
(So wills the law facrifical !) they cloſe 

The night in ſweet forgetfulneſs of woes. — 
Aurora's eye ſerene its luſtre ſhed 

With orient ſimile o'er Pelion's ſky-top'd head; 

A ſoft gale fans the boſom of the deep, 


+ Scarce wrinkled | Tiphys quits the couch of 


ſleep; 
With aweful voice inſpires th' aſſociate hoſt 


Their oars to bend, and fly the circling coaſt. 


* They ceas'd, nnd with them ceas'd the ſhepherd-ſwain ! 
Maſon's Muſzus. 


+ The original words of Apollonius are transfuſed with 
maſterly elegance into Paradiſe Loft, B. viii. 


The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him ſtill liſt'ning, ſtill ſtood fix'd to hear. 


Theſe enchanting lines were noticed as parallels of thoſe in 
my author, before I had remarked, that the Oxford editor 


had been ſtruck with the reſemblance. 
2 * Fait rider la face de l'eau.“ Fables de la Fontaine. 


Thou 
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Thou +, harbor, yield'ſt an horror-breathing ſound! 
And Argo haſtes to quit the fatal ground ; 
Whoſe heav'nly ſtructure ſpurns the tempeſt's ann. 
Her central force Dodona's ſacred oaxk.— 
At once, as order calls, they mount the ſeats ; 
Each, as before, the rower's triumph greets; 
Around, for war prepar'd, their arms reclin'd ; 
Full in the midft their honor'd poſt aſſign'd 

To great Alczus, and the friend, who bore. 
The elub unconquer'd, all his armor's ſtore ! 
Beneath his foot the welcom'd billows heave 

The fearleſs keel; the gather'd ropes receive 

Their deſtin'd office, from the veſſel's ſide 

O1d ocean's brow the pure libations dy'd,— 

Slow from the country to his mem'ry dear 

The chieftain turns, and wipes the falling tear ; 
When hark ! the warriors (ſuch the youthful flame, 
When choral muſic tunes Apollo's name 

In Delphos' ſhade, or fair Ortygia's iſle, 

Or where Iſmenus' lucid waters ſmile, _ 

When to the harp, the ſolemn ſhrine around, 
Shakes with the rapid ſoot the feſtal ground) 

Bid to their Orpheus? lyre the gliſt'ning oar 

+ Keep time, and harmonize the 6:i/lows* roar, 


+ Pagaſza, 


t To ſoft flutes 
The ilver oars kept time, | | 
Dryd. Ant. and Cleop. 


V hich 
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Which ſwell with doubled fury; to the dance 
From fide to fide the dark-brow'd troops advance; 
Yet murm'ring, as they grudg'd to join the play ; 
Compell'd the might of heroes to obey, 
Wide round the bark, as glows the ſolar beam, 
The oars wide daſhing dart a fiery ſtream ; 
The long extended track one foaming white, 
As the worne pathway thro' the wood to fight. 
His gallant bark, in this auſpicious hour, 
Fraught with her hoſts, ſurveys each wondring pow'r; 
The demigods in arms! nor many a maid, 
Peliadæ yclept, whoſe charms difplay'd 
Smile o'er the mountain's brow, a look forbear 
To the dread fabric of + Minerva's care; 
Nor leſs enraptur'd view th” intrepid band, 
Who ply the ſtubborn oar with conqu'ring hand. 
At once ſage Chiron, from the heights he lov'd, 
| (Parental fondneſs |) ocean's pathway prov'd ; 
Bath'd are his feet, as rolls the tide along, 
And much his waving arm inſpires the throng ; 
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+ Minerva is termed in the original raus, a local diſtinc- 
tion, it may ſeem, congenial with Terz1;, the more uſual title 
attributed to that goddeſs, whoſe peculiar provinces were the 
ſcience cf mechanics, and arts of ingenuity, Hence the 
propriety of this other appellation: Itone, or Ithone was 
a city of Bceotia, where knowledge, notwithſtanding the 
odium familiarly affixed to the country, ſeems to have been 
particularly diſtinguiſhed by the former eminence. 


And 
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And much benignant for the warrior prays 

A ſafe return, and quiet's happier days : 

His wife's affection bore the Pelean boy, 
And to the fire upheld his infant joy, — 

Now from the winding ſhore the warriors roll, 
When, ſuch the counſel'd thought of Tiphys' ſoul, 
W hoſe matchleſs ſkill the poliſh'd helm to guide, 
Nor leave the wayward bark to ſtem the tide; 

Faſt to the veſſel's depth, thy rooted place, 

With cords affix d they rear thy tow'ring grace, 
Thou ſolid maſt ; the flutt'ring ſail they ſpread 
Wide to th' unbending wood's aſſociate head. 

Full- breathes the whiſtling gale ! the cable's length 
Brac'd to the deck, where boaſt reſiſtleſs ſtrength 
The well wrought beams, the waves ſerene they plough, 
Wing'd in their eourſe beyond Tiſzus'.brow, 

The ſweet muſician ſweeps the magic lyre, 

Chaſte Dian's ſmiles th' ecſtatic note inſpire ; 

Thy empire hers, thou promontory ſtrand, 

The watchful guardian of “* Iolcos' land, 

+ The great,. the ſmall, promiſcuous in their play, 


Danc'd ofer the ſurge the finny nations ſtray, 
They 


* The tutelage of this laſt region is conſiſtently and ele- 
gantly celebrated by 8 42225 as being the native kingdom of 
Jaſon. 


+ The appearance of Proteus, in the fourth Georgic of Vir- 
gil, boaſts a ſimilar effect, and concludes with a compariſon, 
copied ent from the preſent paſſage; for Virgil, as Dry- 
de u 
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They dart innum'rous, radiant to the view, 
And here, and there a winding maze purſue, 
As fleecy myriads o'er the verdant reign 

Track the flow footſteps of the guardian-ſwain 
Fill'd with the luxury of nature's treat, 

Till evening's fold the bleating wand'rers greet, 
Guide of their paths he careleſs plods along, 
And modulates the ſhrill pipe's warbled ſong : 
Alike the bilowy flock ! th' increaſing gale 
Swells the loud main, and fills the loaded fail- 
At once they quit, thou fair Pelaſgian ſoil, 

The future harveſts of thy + vernal toil ; 

Thy native rocks the arching ſurges ſhroud, 

And Sepias* promontory fades —a cloud. 

Here Sciathos o'erlooks the billows' roar, 

Far ſpread the 5 fiſters on the genial ſhore, 

That wraps a fruitful continent ; the tomb 
Deep in its boſom, Dolops, ſeals thy doom ; 
Faſt by the ſad remains the veering blaſt 

Yields to the hoſt a ſhelt'ring port at laſt, 


den aſſerts, borrows largely from Apollonius; an additional 
proof, without partiality, of his judgment ! 

Vaſti circum gens humida Pontr 

Exultans rorem late diſpergit amarum. _ 

+ "Hegiog, in the original, ſeems whimſically rendered * nigra,” 
in the Latin verſion; what relation can it properly be con- 
lirued to have with the fertil aſpect of a country? I have 
ahove explained it in the more ſimple form, 

} Pirefiz and Magneſa. 


To 
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To Dolops' honor'd name, when twilight grey 
Hangs o'er the brow of night, the flames diſplay 
Their fleecy ſacrifice, whoſe entrails ſmoke, 
While ocean's fiercer waves the ſhore provoke, 
Two days they linger'd ; but th' impatient mind 
Gave, the third dawn, its canvas to the wind: 
The weaving ſhore i grac'd with Argo's name 
Thence Melibæa's walls th' heroic flame 

Paſs'd unteluctant, for its cragged form 

Speaks the wild blaſt of deſolation's ſtorm, 

| Aurora points, their eyes unchain'd by ſleep, 

* The city + boſom'd in the circling deep; 

Nor long the toil, ſoft Amyrus, to glide 

On wings of wind beyond thy filver tide |! 
Nor long, ere reach'd, ſo crouds the ſwelling fail, 
Where, ocean's glory, fmiles th' extended vale, 
Whoſe ſhade proud Oſſa's, and Olympus' hight : 
Faſt by Pallenian ſteeps, the breezy night 

Far wafts them; paſs'd the f promontory's head, 
To the lov'd bay's ferene aſylum led. — 

Now wakes the morn, and wakes the ready hoſt ! 
Enormous Atho heaves, Threician boaſt ; 

Which far remov'd from Lemnos' fertil ſhow, 

As ſpeeds the ſhip, ere Sol's meridian glow; 


% Homola, a city of Thrace ; the ſcholiaſt likewiſe treats 
us with a mountain of Thefſaly under that title. 
+ « Emboſoin'd in the deep, where Holland lies.“ 
Goldſ. Traveller, 
t This promontory is Canaſtra ; a portion of the hights, 
: merliately befoje called Pallene. 
Yet 
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Yet from its * haughty brow a ſolemn ſhade 

Wide to + Myrina's manſions frowns diſplay'd, 
From morn to eve, with unremitting breeze, 
Inſpir'd the canvas ſtretches o'er the ſeas ; 

The ſun was ſunk ; the bluſtring gales ſubſide ; 
Daſh the quick oars along the Sintian tide ; 
Where myriad victors (woman urg'd the deed | 

t Still Auſh'd with carnage I) by the falchion bleed; 
Bleed, the fell vengeance of rejected charms, 
 Woo'd by no ſuitor's ſmile their bridal arms. 
Fierce burn th' indignant conquerors of Thrace, 
Burn to poſleſs their captives? virgin grace 

From plains oppoſing by their valor brought : 
Theſe, theſe their love! thy ſoul with hatred fraught, 


* © Prone on Potoſi's haughty brow.” 
Dr. Akenſide's excellent Ode on the Winter Solſtice. 


Tt Myrina is a city, ſays the ſcholiaſt, towards the extreme 
parts of the iſland. Lemnos, For a proper explanation of 
Ziv7ni;, a name by which Lemnos was called, ſee Dr. Potter's 
Grec, Antiq. vol. II. p. 20, where it will be obſerved, that a 
ſtrong ſimilarity ſubſiſted in the original etymology of each. 

I The text runs, the preceding year, which may ſeem to 
juſtify the opinion of thoſe, who aſſert the exiſtence of tis, 
or ſome particular expedition of the ſame nature at a /e/tled 
period. Whatever might have been the genuine origin of 
this Lemnian picture of horror, we may be ſatisfied to conſi- 
der the maſſacre itſelf as occaſioned by the violation of the 


religious ceremonies cultivated by the people, of which theſe - 


ladies were members ; and of the laws of hoſpitality, ſo ſacred 
in Grecian eſtimation, injured in attempts againſt their vir- 
gin virtue. The reſt is reſolvable into the mote violent 
paſſions of the ſoul, 
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Goddeſs I—no ſuppliant at thy altar bow'd ;- . 


Or ſhow'r'd his praiſes, or an off'ring vow'd j— 


Oh ! wretches, envious of the public weal, 
Anguiſh your guilt, as ruin marks your zeal! | 
Inſatiate murder ſtains the huſband's bed; 

The ſex extinguiſh'd mingles with. the dead : 
Fond, empty hope, howeer revenge delay, 
That crimes ſo blacken*d ſhe will ne'er repay ! 


Great Thois' offspring, ſole amid the train, 


Spar'd the dear ſov'reign of her native reign,, 


A father's rev'rend age, and fix'd to fave, 


The * cheſt ſhe hollow'd for the foſt'ring wave; 
Then ſpake his ſudden flight ; ingenuous guile ! 
Th? attendants land him on the neighb'ring %, 
Oenæa call'd, till varying times diſclaim, 


For Sicinus belov'd, its ancient name; 


For him, whoſe virtues gallant Thois bleſs'd, 
Boon. of the virgin Nazad's yielding breaſt ; 
Whoſe chequer'd joys to tend the lowing kine, 
Wrap'd in the battle's brazen arms to ſhine, 

„The original xapau, a word likewiſe uſed by the ſweet 
harmoniſt of ſenſibility, Simonides,. pleads in favor of the real 
antiquity of that little elegy, of which the editor has ſub- 


mitted a verſion annexed to the edition of Pindar's Pythian, 
&c, Odes. Danie, and her ſon Perſeus, were incloſed, it 


may be obſerved, in the ark for the purpoſe of deſtruQion ; * 
Hypſipyle engaged in the ſame office for her father from the 


motive of 9 


To 
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To bid the + glebe its laviſh fruits impart, 
Fav'rite of old Minerva's ev'ry art 
Of various ſkill they woo'd, but wooe no more; 


For oft their ſorrows from the ſavage ſhore 

Eye the wide ocean's waſte ; palſy'd with fear, 
Leſt Thracia's ſails their ſwelling honors rear, 
The coaſt approach'd by Argo's warlike ſtate, 
Springs the wild torrent thro' Myrina's gate, 
Arm'd for the battle thunders to the deep, 

Wild as the f train, their madden'd maw who ſteep 


In the raw fleſh, yet reeking with its blood: 
As Thracian armies hover'd on the flood. | 
Thy heroine, Thois, fan'd by fiercer fire, 
Quick ſallying graſps the jav'lin of her fire ; 


Þ+ TNugopogre, in the text, alludes either to the religious em- 
ployment of the firſt fruits of the earth upon the altars, en- 
lightened by fires, or to the ſolar beams, the heat of which 
brought thoſe fruits-to due maturity for the ſervice of man. 
kind, in this and more domeſtic concerns. 


t Theſe were prieſteſſes of Bacchus; their enthuſiaſm, ri- 
pened by the torrid clime of ſuperſtition, approximared to 
frenzy ; or more properly ſpeaking, was frenzy in its moſt 
enlarged conſtruction. From the preſidency over Lemnos, fa- 
miliarly aſcribed to Vulcan, I underſtand theſe Lemnian mur- 
dereſſes to have been worſhippers of fire, of which element 
their natures are repreſented ſo eſſentially to have partaken 
from the ſavage tafte of the Thyadæ, as mentioned in the text, 
we may collect the very early inſtitution of religious rites to 
Bacchus, no leſs than the exceſſive barbariſm of his votaries, 
previouſly to the eſtabliſhment of his divinity in Greece, from 
his original reſidence in Eaftern regions, 


H 2 Speech- 
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Speechleſs the reſt ! no council'd powers control, 
Such chilling horrors ſeize their inmoſt ſoul. ! 
Meanwhile the warriors from the bark command 
The herald g, Hermes? ſon, to ſeek the ſtrand ; 


His the proud embaſly's exaCter care, 


And his the ſceptre of the God to bear, 
Whoſe fondneſs gave with-unexhauſted ſway 
O'er ſcenes long paſs'd his mem'ry's will to ſtray.! 


| Though wrap'd by hell's inexorable gloom 


Th? idea ſleeps not in oblivion's tomb. 

His lot decreed him with alternate change, 

Now the ſtern regions of the dead to range 3 
Now cheer'd like man, with SoFs indulgent light! 
But why the youth's protracted tale recite ? 


His ſoothing accents wooe the 7eyal aid 
Each billow ſad'ning with th' incumbent ſhade ; 


Nor loos'd by orient morn to Ocean's roar, 
While northern blaſts inſult the We neg ſhore, — 


The female council to the city bend ; 


Th' imperial ſtrains their ſage debate attend; 

At once collected in their deſtined ſeats, 

Their willing ear the voice of comfort greets. 

e Be ours, my friends, the welcome gifts to ſhed, 


And ſatiate ev'ry wiſh! o'er Argo ſpread. 


1 Zthalides, This ſon of Hermes poſſeſſed his father's 
quality of alternate viſitant in the regions below, and in thoſe 
of earth above; he ſeems to characterize alike the prieſthood: 
of heathen ſuperſtition in its ſullen and gloomy conſecrations 
of Feyptian mykery, and in its fatrificat idolatries practiſed * 


the Greeks in the face of dap, 


c Luxu- 
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4% Lyxuriant viands, ſoul-expanding wine; 

„ So ſhall the hoſt our city-walls refign ! 

„Firm anchor'd on the main ! no fatal need, 

« That mix'd with us the horrid truth they read! 

« Truth, wide around to ſwell the trump of fame! 

« Great is our guilt, and hateful were our name! 

«© Ne'er were yon race the friends of Lemnos' weal, 

If known the crimes, our conſcience would conceal ! 

“ Such counſel ſways the centre of my heart 

& Let each, whate'er her thoughts, thoſe thoughts 
« impart |! | 

« Yes | let her riſe! we meet for this alone 

She ſpake, and preſs'd her father's craggy throne, 

Slowly the guardian of her infant years 

Prop'd on her crutch the load of pally rears ; 

Stiff tho' of foot, yet flexible of tongue. 

Their iv*ry neck with golden treſſes hung, 

Faſt by the matron's ſide four virgins ſmile, 

As yet unconſcious of the lover's guile ; 

Scarce, as ſhe ſtood, pale ſpectre of the ſtate, 

Her back emboſs'd ſuſtain'd the ſhoulders? weight 

«© With gifts (ſhe cries) ſo leads the royal ftrain, 

© Our bounty cheriſh yon' adventrous train! 

* Bleſs'd be the counſel! but oh! tell, ye fair, 

* How would thoſe charms enjoy the vital air, 

If ruin menac'd in the frowns of Thrace, 

« Or vengeance waited from an Bil race? 

duch ills, nor rarely, wretched fleſh befall ; 

Nor rarely hoſts like theſe, at fortune's call, 
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& Obedient ruſh ! ſhould ſome auſpicious pow'r 

„ Avyert th' impending ſcene, a future hour 

& With woes innum'rous loads its tainted wing, 

6 Fiercer than all th* embattled tempeſts bring, 

« Say when your aged mothers meet their doom, 
<« Will ye, my daughters, waſte your lively bloom“? 
« Ye thrice, thrice wretched ! fate's ſeverer firoke ! 
& Leagu'd with the patient ox to ſlav*ry's yoke, 

« Will ye, ambitious of the plough-ſhare's toil 

&© Wake to ſpontaneous fruits the virgin ſoil ?. 

«© Wait the rich harveſts of th' autumnal year, 
And watch the grain, flow-ripening to its ear? 


* The ſpeech placed in the mouth of this venerable nurſe, 

in ancient ages no unuſual privy-counſellor of families, con- 
veys a ſufficient proof of that almoſt unbounded influence, 
which matron-friends, too fatally for the peace of thoſe fami- 
lies, exerciſe (as they poſſeſs) over the leſs experienced diſpo- 
ſition of virgin credulity. Obſervation traces in the charac- 
ter of this antiquated haranguer the counſels, uſually far more 
pernicious, which conſtitute the talkative talents of modern 
duennaſhip, My old dame, however, has the advantage of 
ſalutary advice; for if the ladies, her auditors, had, from an 
undue ſpirit of revenge, ſought to deprive themſelves of 
certain bleſſings, in the enjoyments of which human na- 
tare was concerned, it was an inſtance of affection worthy 
of the nurſe, to point out a proper mode for their poſſeſ- 
ſion. One ſerious moral, extending to many other inte- 
reſts throughout life, may ariſe from the laughter of the 
men by the Lemnian women; that, when paſſion i in purſuit 
of one object is driven headlong againſt the exertions of rea- 
ſon, the mind generally deprives itſelf of thoſe, ſeemingly 
unconnedcted felicities, which from conſtitution it particularly 


deſires. 
« Myſelf 


7 * 
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<« Myſelf preſage this thread of moments ſpun, 

« Ere mark'd the courſe of yon revolving ſun, 

« So nature ſpeaks! my earlier fears no more, 

«© The grave will ſhield me from misfortune's ſtore, 

«© Mid'ſ others? counſels, virgins, mine be known 

, AfﬀiRion fly] the moment is your own: 

© Yield unſuſpecting to thoſe guardian hands 

6 Your city's pride, your houſes, and your lands!“ 

At once loud murmurs of conſent aroſe; 

Pleas'd with the tale each fev'riſh boſom glows "= 

Again the royal dame attention fires ; 

Her nation's weal again the note infpires ; 

% Such, ſuch the wiſh, let vain contention ceaſe ! 

© Be mine to ſpeed the meſſenger of peace!“ 

She calls Iphinoe from the circling ſeat; 

<« Riſe, faithful maid, whoe'er the warriors, greet 

«© Yon' bark's proud chieftain, to my dome conſign'd, 

„My voice ſhall cheer him with a nation's mind; 

« Yes ! bravely greet them, ſuch the ſocial will, 

« To ſhare our harveſts, and our city fill!“ 

She ſpake ! nor other lore the ſenate mov'd | 

The princeſs ſeeks the manſion, which ſhe lov'd. 

To Minyas' hoſt her ſteps the virgin bent; 

% What hither leads thee? veil not thy intent!“ 

To all, for all enquir'd, her words addreſs'd 

Thus unteluctant ſooth'd the curious breaſt, 

1 ſeek the chieftain of your ſtranger band; 

« From Thoias' daughter ſprings the fond command; 
- of TR „ Who» 
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«© Whoe'er the warrior, his inchanted ear 
This public ſentence from herſelf ſhall hear; 
& Your hoſts invited, be but Lemnos' friends, 
« Each fruitful field, each city's joy attends !” _ 
Th' ingenuous notes a gen'ral tranſport ſpread |! 
At once conjecture points a Thots dead, 
A daughter ruling o'er the ſubje&'s heart: 
To Lemnos ſtraight, obedient chief, depart ! 
« #* Qurſelves will arm, aſſociates of the way: 
No ſtop ! he pants the hero to diſplay, 
| Round his broad ſhoulders, claſp'd with ſtudded gold 
j The radiant veſt inweaves its various fold, 
| Fair work of Pallas' art; her fav'ring zeal 
Gave the rich boon, when Argo's ſolid keel 
She fix'd, and taught the meaſur'd beams to riſe, — 
Dart on the ſolar orb thy ſteady eyes, | 
Then gaze the ſplendors of a Jaſon's frame, 
W hoſe corp'ral majeſty, as wrap'd in flame, 
Dazzles ; above, below the purple ſtreams ; 
Each bord'ring grace with pidtur'd genius teems, 
Red from the,forge the ſtern-brow'd lab'rers wing 
The radiant bolt for heav'n's eternal king ; 
Nor yet complete it burſts upon the fight ; 
The ſole, laſt want, one maſter beam of light! 
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* The lines of the text are here converted into a ſpeech 
expreſſive of Argonautic zeal. Either I am deceived, or the 
Proſopopzia conveys an increaſed dignity, which the * ſim- 
plicity of the poem frequently requires, 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe fervors they expand with iron force; 
Then point th' avenger to deſtruction's courſe. 
There blooms trimphant each fraternal boy, 
Amphion, Zethus old Aſopus' joy; 
Nor yet were rear'd proud Thebes' embattled tow'rs ; 
Scaree to their toil the deep foundation low'rs ! 
The laſt, ſlow-lab'ring, o'er his ſhoulders ſpred 
The * ſky-crown'd promontory's pond'rous head; 
The firſt to ſhrill notes wak d the golden lyre ; 
+ The vaſt rocks follow, as their ſweets inſpire ! 

There 


* The epithet Hive applied to a mountain, may be con- 
cluded more immediately charaQeriſtic of thoſe primary land- 
marks, known by the diſtinction of promontories, conform- 
ably with their gradual deſcent to the verge of the ſea. IT 
ſhou}d otherwiſe have been induced to conſider ſolely the 
hight of ſuch natural excreſcencies by a derivation of the 
epithet from their poetical contiguity to the ſun. It may not 
be omitted, that the more general ſenſe of the verſe ſeems to 
convey an anticipation of the fabled ſupport of the ſpheres, 
allotted to the patient perſeverance of Atlas; and that the 
powers of corporeal are elegantly contraſted with thoſe of 
mental endowments in the example of the brothers delineated 
by Apollonius. * *HaiCaleg is an Ammonian* (Egyptian) com- 

pound, and ſignifies the temple of the Sun, ſpecifying' like- 
wiſe the deity therein worſhipped.* Mr. Bryant's Mythol. 
B. I. p. 288. 


+ Orig. v. 74t. Bie r We muſt reflect that in the pre- 
ceeding line, deſcribing the appearance of Zethus, he ap- 
pears to labor under the weight of a large promontory; in 
the preſent paſſage, his brother Amphion is pictured, as draw- 
ing aſter him, by the melody of his muſick, a rock (or pro- 
montory) twice as large as that borne upon the ſhoulders of 
Tethus. Let the ſcholiaſt be called in to aſſiſt our explana- 

tion! The lyre, ſaith one, was beſtowed upon Amphion by 


the 


> er 
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There beauty's lovely goddeſs ſmiles to wield - 
The brandiſh'd might of Mavors ſolid ſhield ! 


the Muſes; by Apollo, faith another; both which amount 


to the ſame conſtruction with reſpect to the mythological re- 
putation of Amphion, The name of Zethus implies the fer- 
wor of ambition ; that of Amphion ſeems to argue his influ- 
ence over ſurrounding objects. The ſcholiaſt of Apollonius in- 


timates, that the enlarged dimenſions of the rock affected even 


to motion by the muſic of Amphion ſignify his two fold emi- 


nence in the ſcience of muſic, and in the poſſeſſion of the li- 


beral arts. The brothers are both incited by the ſpirit of ad- 
venture; the firſt purſued his purpoſes by the exerciſe of arms, 
the other by the ſofter mode of civilization. We may obſerve, 
that this hiſtory alludes to an earlier date, and that the anci- 
ent ſettlement of Greece is (apparently) employed, through 
the means of theſe two-fold applications. A compliment no 
leſs to its excellence, than to its antiquity. | 
Upon this united principle of arts and arms, the characters 
of the veſtment, worn by Jaſon, when he appeared before the 
Lemnian, ſeem farther grounded. The imployment of the 
Cyclops, forging the thunder-bolt of Jupiter, is an animated 


| picture of military enthuſiaſm; as the appearance of Zethus 


conveys the fulleſt idea of patience under fatigues, to which 
the ſpirit of heroiſm is perpetually ſubject; a ſpirit, which 
the genius of his brother diverts to the honor of ſociety, in 
engagements equally active and more beneficial, though leſs 
noiſy and oftentatious. The ſofter beauties of Venus ſucceed 
with confiſtent elegance; the reflection of thoſe beauties in 
the ſhield flows from an idea of genuine poetry; the rural 
tranquillity of the ox'is an implication of plenty; and the diſ- 
turbance of that tranquillity by hoſts contending which ſhould 
poſſeſs that animal, the very hiſtory of Grecian manners in 
times of barbarous antiquity. The chariot-race of Pelops is 
ſubſervient to the glory of Greece; the infant employment of. 
Phoebus upon the dart, deſigned to level the Titanian, who 
attempted the chaſtity of his mother, is agreeable to the laws 


of hoſpitality there revered ; and the exhibition of Phrixus, 


ftrongly connected with the poem, forms a moſt ſucceſsful 


cloſe. | 
L ooſe- | 
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Looſe-flow the treſſes, hight'ning ev'ry charm ; - . 
Bright from her neck, where bends the ſnowy arm, 
Claſp'd to the heaving honors of her breaſt 

With folds united floats the careleſs veſt : 

Flaſh'd from the brazen orb with genuine grace, 
Each thrilling boſom owns her matchleſs face : 
Luxuriant oxen crop the flow ry plain ; 

* Embattled foes conteſt the lowing train; 

Theſe to defend, and thoſe to wreſt the ſpoil ; 
Sluic'd with their blood the dew beſpangled ſoil. 
What hopes +, the many with the few at war ?— 
Turn gentle muſe, and point the congu ring car, 
Smould'ring in clouds of duſt! ſee ! Pelops' hand 
Shakes the proud rein, and bounds along the ſtrand, 
t His fair attendant, miſtreſs of the courſe ! 

$ Thou warrior, ſpeed'ſt with unavailing force; 


Thy 


Electryon in the text, ſon of Perſeus and Andromeda, 
was one, and Neſtor was another; whoſe daughter Hirmo- 
thõe produced to Neptune two ſons, Telaböas and Taphus ; 
the former is repreſentative of the Teleboz, inhabiting the 
iſland Taphos, They were the earlieſt poſſeſſors of Acarna. 
nia, a nation of pirates ; coming into Greece they drove away 
the oxen of Electryon, father to Alcmena. Electryon, and 
his ſons, were lain in battle. Amphytrion revenged their 
death, and obtained Alcmena in marriage. So far the ſcho- 
liaſt in this picture of genealogy ! 


+ The many rend the ſkies with loud applauſe. 
Dryd, Ode on St. Czcilia. 


t Ocnomaus was ſon of Mars, by Arpine, daughter of A. 
ſopus; be had by Eurothoe, daughter of Danaus, Hippoda- 
5 mia 

+& Myrtillus, : 
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Thy friend, high. brandiſhing th' extended os 
Where to the axles' hight aſſociate rear 
The ſhatter'd ſpokes, prone falls, falls to the ground; 


At Pelops' back full-aim'd the deadly wound. 


Here Phoebus molding with revengeful joy 
Gainſt Tityus' bulk, ere youth confirm'd the boy, 
The headlong jav'lin ; would'ſt thou, miſcreant, dare 


To looſe the zone, that wraps the parent fair? 


From Jove's fond tranſports ſprang the monſter-birth ; 
Nurs'd by thy ſov'reign care, prolific Earth, 
There Phrixus, child of Minyis' line, intent 
As to thy converſe, flzecy monarch, bent ; 

For ſure thy picture ſpeaks / ye eyes, who wake 
O'er the bright ſcenes, (familiar the miſtake 4) 
Anxious may hope to ſhare the vocal feaſt ; 

Still as ye gaze, your ev'ry wiſh increas'd, — 
Such were thy gifts, oh, goddeſs ! thy bold arm, 
Great Jaſon, pois'd the lance's flying charm, 
W hich from the maid his warrior-virtues prove, 
A precious debt of hoſpitable love ; 


mia, here placed with her lover Pelops in the car. The acci- 
dent experienced by Oenomaus is ſaid to have been occaſioned 
by Pelops' bribe to that monarch's charioteer. The preſent 
conteſt was for no leſs than the hand and the heart of the 
lady, Pelops conquered, and obtained the prize. 


| ® Oenomaiis, in the text, who accompanied Myrtylus. 


1 How eaſy the miſtake. Prior, 
When 
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When Mznalus' proud hights her ſmile diſplay ; 3 
And much his heart purſu'd the virgin way: 
Prudence forbids | he checks the riſing fires, 

His dread th' inglorious ſtrife her form inſpires 4. 
His courſe the city ſeeks ; as ſprings the light, 

W hoſe orient beauties ſoothe the virgin's ſight, 

A pale gleam twinkling ; her affection burns 

For him, whoſe vow the mutual flame returns : 
Him *mid the youths e ſighs to call her own, 
The parent's wiſh, betroth'd to him alone.— 
Such thro' the way-worn path the chieftain's ſtate * * 
His ſtep now uſher'd to the city-gate, 

The female crowds tumultuous ardor draws, 
Smiles of regard, and welcome of applauſe, 

His downcalſt look no objects teach to roam, 

»Till flaſh the ſplendors of th' imperial dome. 
The portals, burſt at once their poliſh'd wood, 
The rich hinge grating, wide expanded ſtood. 


+ Subjoined to the inſtance of love. injunction in the mandate 
of Oenomaus to the ſuitors of Hippodamia, we here receive 
another ſimilar challenge in the perſon of Atalanta; the lat - 
ter was deſtined to be the wite of him, whoſe ſpeed of foot 
exceeded her own. If the fall of Oenomaiis be, as uſually in- 
terpreted, reſolvable into a bribe, the fall of Hippomanes's 
golden fruit ſeems more evidently to vindicate ſuch interpre- 
tation. Jaſon, whoſe amours were ever ſubſervient to his he- 
roic diſpoſition, could not ſo readily engage in the conteſt 
with this virgin, being as little capable of reliſhing death, ag 
our modern amoratos, in the cauſe of a miſtreſs. However, 


_ though he loſt a wife, he obtained his ſafety by walking F. 
She, 
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She, the fair * legate, on her ſeat reclin'd 
Its radiance darting round, with haſte conſign'd, 
Led thro' the portico the warrior prize; 

The queen glanc'd ſidelong her impatient eyes; 
Soft crimſon bluſhing o'er her velvet cheeks, 
Till placid comfort thus indulgence ſpeaks. 

„ Why from our walls ſo far thy ſullen hoſt ? 
cc No man with iron ſceptre rules the coaſt ; 

« Such, lord of Thracia's continental reign, 
© Ploughs the rude ſoil, and reaps the golden grain; 
« Free to thy thoughts my faithful voice diſplays 
Each ſtorm, that toſs'd our horror-glooming days. 
% Ere while my fire his ſubje& realm poſſeſs'd, 

«© When curs'd ambition ſpur'd the Thracian breaſt ; 
ç (How, as their lands, their ſouls oppos'd to ours !) 
e Their fleet collected, with reſiſtleſspow'rs 

„ Our flocks they ravage, and the virgin ſpoil 

66 Condemn to exile in this diſtant ſoil, 

« So Cytherea's counſel ſway'd, who fills 

The meaſur'd heap of heart-o'erbearing ills. 

« Loos'd their foul hate, and madden'd into rage, 
«© Ear, far they forc'd the bloom of bridal age. 

«© And (ſhame to worth!) thewretches, as their right 
«© Wooe to their arms, their captives of the fight. 
Long, long we ſuffer, wiſhful to control 

6 * The guilt, too firmly rooted in their ſoul ; 


Called by the text Tphinse, the ſenübility of Hypſipyle 
on the firſt view of Jaſon is finely touched. 
<< "© mer 
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« Their-taſk to double ev'ry weight of woe; 

« Ev'n 'mid their inmoſt domes, the public ſhow, 
« Each child of wedlock victim of diſgrace, 

« While bluſhing honors deck the ſtol'n embrace. 
c Hence virgins, matrons, widows ( fatal fcorn ! ) 
« Stalk o'er the ſtreets neglected, and. forlorn ; 

« Hence & the fond father (father now no more ?} 
<« Seeks not thy peace, lov'd daughter, to reſtore ; 
« Beholds the ſtepdame, nor reverts his view, 
«© Her jealous ſpite *gainſt innocence renew ; 

« Fence filial honor flumbers o'er the dart 

« By inſult level'd at a mother's heart! 

« Hence not a ſiſter boaſts a ſiſter's Iove ! 
The captives' ſmiles alone to tranſport move: 
With theſe ſweet partners of domeſtic joy 
„In choirs, in feaſts, in converſe, their employ. 
« Some Pow'r at laſt in pity to our dread 

« Ofer All a courage more than female ſhed 

“ Taught us at once, inſpir'd by vict'ry's tide, 

e To baniſh from our coaſts the Thracian pride; 
« Tune them to wiſdom's lore, or give to ſweep, 
© Bleſs'd with the captive fair, the diſtant deep. 
& At once they + queſtion, what the lov'd remains 
« Of infants male; then ſeek the Thracian plains 


* Mean time the father, (father now no more!) 
Dryd. Virg. ZEneid. x. 
+ This queſtion is of ancient date in its original. Pharaoh 
*ttempted a deſtruction of Iſraelitiſn male infants; which was 


effe d ually retorted. upon his. own people, 
| © Cloth'd 
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& Cloth'd in eternal ſnow.— but thou increaſe ' 

« With us the riches of domeſtic peace; 

e To us a willing habitant, here lead 

« Thy life, ere while thy claim my father's meed! 


% Nor cenſure waits the land, whoſe fertil ſmiles 


4% Beſpeak the faireſt of Ægean iſles, 
« Go then! and bid thy cheerful hoſt attend 


„ A voice, that ſpeaks the welcome of a friend ! 


« Such gueſts are ſuited to our city's ſhow.” 


She ends !/—and veils the laughter of the foe ! 


To Her the chief! * Oh ! lib'ral to our wants, 
« Spontaneous ſuccor whoſe indulgence grants, 
« Accept my thanks! my train, oh! royal maid, 
« Shall court the proffer of thy boon diſplay'd ; 
« My glad return I haſte! be thine the boaſt 


« Of ſov'reign ſway, to bleſs a ſubje& coaſt ! 


% Deem not, the ſtate faſtidious I reſign |! 

c But ah! the battle's bloody toils are mine!“ 
He ſaid, and gently graſp'd her yielding hand; 
Then riſes to addreſs his native band, 

Faſt by his ſide the virgin-crowds around 

In myriads preſs, - and rouſe the plauſive found, 
Ev'n thro' the gates; then ſmiling ſought the ſhore 
Whirl'd by the cars, and ſpread the laviſh tore, — 
Faithful the warrior points each accent's grace, 
That beams reflected from the royal face; 
Each ftrain, whoſe hoſpitable muſic greets : 
Their boſoms pant to ſhare the lovely ſeats, 

| | Soft 
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* Soft Venus woes the ſubtle god of fire; 

They feel the thrilling tumults of deſire: 

Your wiſh, ye pair celeſtial, man reſtor d, 

To diſtant ages happier Lemnos' lord. 

To the bright palace Jaſon ſpeeds his way; ; 

The hoſt, at will, irregularly ſtray, 

None abſent, but Alcides; at his fide 

Frown'd the ſtern few, lov'd Argo all their pride 

Around, loud pleaſure to th' invited throng — 
Yields the rich feaſt, and trills the rapt'rous ſong ; 

In od'rous volumes luſcious incenſe tow'rs, 

Your altars ſmoke, ye everlaſting Pow'rs ; 

T hine chief, oh! god of flame, and, Venus, thine ! 

Soft muſic cheers, and victims load the ſhrine, 

From day to day the ling'ring lovers toy, 

And ſtill had trod the filken round of joy, 

But ſtern Alcides from th' entrancing fair, 

Thus boldly chiding, wins the warriors' care. 

« Fluſh'd with your country's blood the gen'rous vein, 

« Each native beauty can your ſouls diſdain ? 

e Will alien wedlock grace the wand'rer's toil, 

c“ Here fix d + the peaſant ſlaves of Lemnos' ſoil ? 

«© How 


* This line evinces the genuine conſtruction of Lemnos 
conſidered as the place dedicated to Vulcan, merely on the idea 
of Grecian mythology ; ; for the origin of this deity lies in 
more profound antiquity, Lemnos, from its ſupply of iron, 
was a peculiar object of heroiſm: 

FT ameyry in the original, applied to apoon, ſtrictly intimates 
a ſoil, which, from its extreme poverty, neceſſarily requires 


a ſu- 
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„ How blur'd the fading ray of glory's charms, 


« Thus fetter'd virtue in a ftranger's arms! 


„What god will liſten, while our pray rs increaſe, 


& Pray'rs for the triumph of yon golden fleece? 
& Retire we to our homes! leave (rich delight!) 
« His day to riot, and to luſt his night, 

& Till Lemnos vaunt the loves' prolific ſhame ; 


e Thus ſhall he reap the laurel'd wreath of fame !” 


So ſneer'd the cenſor ! fearful of reply 

Not one faint voice was heard, or raisd an eye! 
All from the council ruſh, ingenuous haſte ! 

Their ſtep, appriz'd, th' enamor'd Lemnians trac'd, 
As wanton bees, when vernal treaſures blow, 

Lend their ſoft murmurs to the lily's ſnow, 

Far from the cavern'd hive their chorus lead, 


And wake to induſtry the dewy mead ; 


Cheer'd by each flow'r, from ſweet to ſweet they wing : 
So pour the Lemnians, as the warriors ſpring. 
Their arms embracing, as their voice laments, 
Each all her wretchedneſs of anguiſh vents ; 

The gods with ecſtacy their vows implore, 

To ſpeed the chiefs return to Lemnos' ſhore, 


a ſuperior exertion of huſbandry to its cultivation. From 
ſuch conſtruction, the degraded condition of the Argonauts, 
if eſtabliſhed at Lemnos, is more forcibly expreſſed. 


1 There is a ſovereign portion of contempt in the omiſſion 
of Jaſon's name, and of his fituation as chief of the adven- 
turers. | 


The 
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The ſame thy pious zeal, thou e breaft | 
Snatch'd to her own the warrior's hand /be preſs'd ; 
Tears, for the man ſhe loves, burſt from her eyes: - 
« Hero, farewell! and may the fleecy prize 
« (Ye pow'rs, himſelf be ſafe ; and ſafe his hoſt !) 
&« Snatch'd to the + tyrant king its conqueror boaſt ! 
<« Toy to thy wiſhes, to thy will ſucceſs! 
« Thy ſmile the ſceptre of my father bleſs, 
« If once, while glory waits thy fair return, 
<« If once again thy heart for Lemnos burn 
& True | other cities myriad hoſts may yield! 
« Yet rather may'ft thou wiſh our Lemnian field! 
« This the bleſs'd preſage of my ſoul ! for thee, 
Oh! chief, where'er thou art, remember me! ; 
<« Yet ſpeak | what mandate ſhall my cares employ ? 
Perhaps t ſome infant pledge may crown our joy !”=— 
Thus, much-admiring Jaſon | © May the pow'rs, 
And fate propitious gild the troubled hours! 
% But thou may'ſt higher deem” of Faſon's mind, 
« His the firſt hope, by Pelias' grace reſign'd, 
«© His dear dear native earth, releas'd from toil ; 
Should billowy frowns forbid the Grecian ſoil, 


t Pelias. 
1 Si quis mihi parvulus auli 
Luſerit ZEneas ! Virgil. 
Is evidently borrowed from this ſource ; the ſimplicity of the 
Greek and the artful conduct of the Roman are a national 
contraſt. See Crit, Eſſays, p. 215, 12mo. Ridley, 1770, where 
an attempt is made by the editor to juſtify the latter. 
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ce If thine a ſon to ſoothe the mother's care, 


« His youth's calm morning breathe Jolcos' air; 
c Well may his ſmiles a parent's look engage, 
& Tf his to viſit their laſt dregs of age 


„ Beneath, no tyrants's roof his curſe to moan, 


« The faithful ſubject hail him to his own !” 


He ends! and climbs, the foremoſt, Argo's ſide 3 
The reſt impatient ruſh to glory's tide ; 


Rang'd in their ſeats they graſp the willing oar, 


Unchain'd each cable from the rocky ſhore: 


At once the waves the fubborn fir obey; 
And reſcu'd valor wings the liquid way,— 
Now ev'ning ſhades prevail | at Orpheus' nod 


Electra ſurge their anchor'd veſſel rod ; 


* Th initiate hoſt a ſacred leſſon awes 
Inviolate to keep religion's laws-; 
5 Secure 


Electra, daughter of Atlas, ſeems to have inſtituted theſe 
religious ceremonies to the honor of Ceres, or Proſerpine; 
ſuth rites are recorded by hiſtory to have been devoted alike 
to mother and daughter. From the exceeding caution of 
the poet as to'ſilence on their ſubject, and from the perſonages 
(Di or Deæ incolæ) ſome magical operations may have con- 
ſtituted theſe offerings of enthufiaſm, dedicated to the manes 
of the dead ; Samothrace, like its neighbour Lemnos, and the 
contiguous iſles, was the reſidence of barbariſm, and there- 
fore the rank nurſery of ſuperſtition, Thus far we may con- 
clude from the deſcription of them in Apollonius at the pe- 
riod to which he alludes. The Grecians are well known to 
have copied ſuch myſterious vagaries from Egyptian origi- 
nals, which I therefore preſume. to have been funereal tri- 
butes ; but what the myſteries themſelves were, as the poets 


pro- 
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Secure thro? life, as rolling o'er the deep, 

No guilt to varniſh, and no wreck to weep |! 
Thou, filence, check the theme! ye moments, hail, 
That bleſs a purer iſle ! ye pow'rs, who veil 

The ſolemn miſt ries in impervious night! 
Truths, by the Muſe ne'er blazing to the ſight 1— 
Loud daſh the oars, and urge their labor'd force 
Wide o'er the dark · brow'd ocean's diſtant courſe; 


pronounced it criminal to paint them, ſo were they from the 
ſtrict injunctions to their ſelect votaries, diſtinguiſhed by in- 
violable ſecrecy, A ſtate after death, the wiſh of which is in- 
herent in human nature, has given riſe to moſt ſavage ſacri- 
fices in the earlielt idolaters interſperſed throughout the 
world, or to a moſt whimſical ſulleneſs of uninterrupted 
filence, as repreſented in the delineations of more recent 
voyagers. That human immolations were conſecrated to 
Ceres, is familiarly laid before us by the pens of antiquity ; 
this muſt have been the conſequence of inveterate barbariſm ! 
and hence may have ſprung the fable of Proſerpine's (her 
daughter's) queenſhip in the regions of the dead. "Theſe 
immolations might have owed their birth to the nature of 
thoſe benefits, the gifts of Ceres, to mankind. To the fuller 
enjoyment of her benefits by man, the uſe of beaſts to con- 
vey the produce of the earth into ſecure repoſitories, as they 
were in the firſt inſtance employed to bring the land itſelf into 
a condition of fertility, was eſſentially requiſite, To offer up 
theſe beaſts, as victims to the goddeſs of plenty, had been little 
leſs than to obſtruct her diffuſion of its bleſſings ; and, as 
man was ſupported by her benign interpoſition through life, 
jt was no wonder, that the untutored rambles of the mind 
ſhould urge the propriety of his ſubmiſſion to the more per- 
{e& veneration of his benefactreſs, even to their death. 


I 3 Here 
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Here frown the chilling froſts o'er Thracia's band ; 
Oppoſing Imbrus ſpreads her onward land ; 
When fainter Phoebus ſmiles a parting beam, 
They mark thee deep- projecting to the ſtream, 
Scarce not an iſle, fair Cherſoneſe, thy plain; 
— Hark ! ſudden Auſter leads the bluſtring train! 
The ſwelling canvas groans beneath the blaſt ; 
Swift to thy ſtrait, ſtern Helleſpont, they paſs'd, 
Where farther Ocean heaves ; when dawns the day, 
Thro' This up-borne they plough their rapid way; 
Night low'rs her brow, thro' that in Rhæta's arms 
They gaze o'er Ida's neighborhood of charms *. 
'Thy realm they leave, oh ! Dardanus, and greet 
The ſoft Abydos, and Percota's ſeat ; 
Th' Abarnian coaſt, where ſands innum'rous ſhine ; 
Nor ling'ring wooe the circling ſcenes divine +. 
Ere night the bark wide-toſs'd, a various toil, 
Heeds not the eddying whirl-pool's giddy boil, 


* The literal conſtruction runs: they entered the ſtraits of 
the Helleſpont.. The ſea at one entrance whereof they 
quitted in the morning, and at night failed through the other, 
and got towards the ſhore of Rhætia; having the land of Ida 
on the right. | 


+ Pityza is here intended by the original ; this city after- 
wards took the name of Lampſacus. It was ſituated in the 
vicinity of Troy, and boaſts a characteriſtic fertility. The 


Greek adventurers we may obſerve to have now paſſed from 
Europe to Aſia. | 


An 
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Stretch'd to the wave, nor far from Phrygia's plain; 
There Iſthmus” ſteep, low-bending to the vale, 
Echoes the continent's hiſtoric tale ; 

Iſthmus, whoſe ſhores a two-fold entrance ſpread 
Faſt by the calm Æſepus' filver bed, 

Where Arctos' mountain tow'rs belov'd of fame, 
Whoſe cloud-wrap'd brow a race of giants claim, 
Theirs ſullen inſult, fierceneſs uncontrol'd ! 
Unwieldy forms, portentous to behold ! 

Six ſtubborn hands, with talons arm'd, depend; 
Two, where the ſhoulders' brawny muſcles bend; 
The reſt, below, arrang'd in grizly pride, 

Add the rude horrors of each brazen ide. 


O'er 


» will not aſſert that theſe fabrics are poſitively borrowed 
from our ſcriptural Goliah 3 but we may reflect, that ſome 
excreſcencies of nature abounded in the latter. Let us 
hear, however, the character of theſe ſavages of Grecian 
enthuſiaſm from our author's ſcholiaſt, who acquaints us in 
his diſcuſſion of the word vy, that they fought againſt 
Hercules, according to Herodorus, and that they inhabited 
the iſland Cyzicus. In theſe monſters we may find a ſtriking 
reſemblance with the perſons and characters of the Philiſ- 
tines; and in many other inſtances it is remarkable, that the 
perverſion of the holy writings by heathen imagination is 


more cloſely copied from thoſe outlines, than the fanciful. 


taſte of infidelity has uſually thought proper to admit; and 
where the accounts are perverted, the alteration never 
fails to produce an argument in favor of the true religion; 
though ſuch fantaſtic pictures are exhibited in the profane, 
that it loſes ſight of every remoteſt idea annexed to ary religion, 

3 I 4 The 


An iſle there ſtands, whoſe hight o er- rules the main, 
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O'er Iſthmus? murmurs, and its circling fields, 
More human warriors rear their lordly ſhields, | 
Great Eneus' offspring ſway'd the ſubject earth, 

Thy daughter, fond Euſorus, crown'd his birth : 

Their dread no giants terrible of ire; 

Thou pow'r of ocean, check'ſt the menac'd fire. 

Thee their high ſource the hoſts of Iſthmus know l-— 

Here Argo's anchor drops ; while keener blow 

The Thracian gales; and here, oh! beauteous port, 

Thy ſmiles the wand'rers to its ſhelter court; 

The fone its fetter, ſuch was Tiphys' wind; 

Yields to the bark, the warrior train reſign'd 

To ſoft Artacia's fount ; there cautious thought 

Of firm reſiſting weight a larger ſought ; 

The laßt in future hours Ionia's race, 

Aw'd by thy oracle's unerring grace, | 

Great orb of day, (thou, goddeſs, claim'ſt thy right) 

Fix d, where the + fane Jaſonian tow'rs to ſight. 
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The giants of both repreſentations are alike infamous for 
a ſpirit of oppreſſion, from their conſcious ſuperiority of 
ſtrength ; and for, that of impiety, from a forwardneſs to 
attribute every exertion to their own abilities, defiant of the 
deity, from whom they proceeded in the ſcriptural truth of 
repreſentation, and of the multiplex idols of polytheiſm, 
when we argue from the fallacy of heatheniſm. 


»The Doliones in the text; inhabitants of the country 
contiguous to the Cherſoneſus, 


+ The temple of Minerva, erected to that goddeſs by the 
Argonautic chief, 


The 
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The crowd, conducted by their ſov'reign's hand, 
Enquire the bark, that rod the native ſtrand, 
What country triumph'd in the vent'rous hoſt ; 
Then welcome points her hoſpitable coaſt, 
Their wiſh, that iſſuing on in oary ſlate 

The faithful halſers reach'd the city-gate ; 

There to the god, whoſe fav'ring ſmiles attend, 
When ſea-worn mariners to ſhore deſcend, 

They rear the votive ſhrine ; each boſom's care 
Faſt by the rolling ſurge the ritual pray'r. 

The monarch pour'd the ſparkling ſweets of wine; 
Nor grudg'd his fleecy flock, or lowing kine; 
Forewarned a royal gentleneſs to prove 

By each endearing mark of ſocial love, 

Such be the ſtranger's lot, whoſe courſe from far 
Thy ſuccor ſues ! but heed the voice of war!” 
Scarce ſtreak'd his manhood with the riſing down, 
No infants ſmile, beſt jewels of a crown; 

No pangs maternal yet the bride oppreſs'd, 

Fair Clite, ſpotleſs partner of his breaſt ; 
Merops, thy joy the lovely treſſed maid, 

Her ſplendid treaſures with her charms diſplay'd, 
The royal ſuitor from her guardian home 
Bore to the honors of his neighb'ring dome, 

At virtue's call awhile the ſweets of life, 

The placid converſe of a ſoothing wife; 


1 This is applied to the Argonauts. 
Kind 
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Kind he ſuſpends, unconſcious of a fear, 

And fills the feſtal board with ſocial cheer, 
Mutual th* enquiry flows ; ** W hence, heroes, ſpring 
“ Theſe toils of ocean? whence, thou ſullen king, 
„ Thoſe wild'ring mandates ?” kindling in return 
To know the wide extended ſhores they burn; 
Though Æneus' offspring ope the curious lore, 
Their wiſh inſatiate ſtill, they pant for more. 
Aurora wakes ; they climb the mountain's fide, 
And ocean's length of winding ſpace deſcry'd ; 
The reſt the veſſel from her billowy port 

Launch, nor forſake ſo late their lov'd reſort, 

Till from their Jaſon nam'd the vent'rous courſe, 
Loud clam'ring from the beach with headlong force 
Thy paſs the race of giants, Clytus, block ; 

| Clos'd as the huntſman's lair ; the chain, a rock, — 
Meanwhile Alcides, thoughtleſs of the bark, 
Whirls the keen points, that err not from their mark, 
Wing'd from the ſounding bow ; a youthful train 
Attendant, many a monſter ſtrews the plain ; 

The ſons of horror from the tow'ring coaſt 

Heave the rent ſtone's rude fragment; ruthleſs hoſt, 
Indignant Juno nurs'd your cradled might, 

And rous'd portentous to th' Herculean fight, 
*The 72 advancing with avenging ire, 

Ere to the hights the giant ſteps aſpire, 


* From Mount Dindymus, 


Auxi- 
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Auxiliar ſpring, Alcides flames in arms; 
Forth fly the whizzing darts, the ſpear's alarms : 
Death's iron footſtep treads deſtruction's round; 
Each length enormous thunders to the ground, 
As when the woodman fells a lordly oak, 
Each branch diſmembered by the ſweepy ſtroke, 
The proſtrate foreſt, hurry'd to the tide, 
Opes to the wedge, that ſhakes its yielding pride ; 
Thus the huge corſes, a confuſion wild, 
O'er the chok'd confines of the port are pil'd. 
Sunk in the briny ſurge the head, the breaſt, 
Their feet, above, the verdant margin preſs'd ; 
Or while the ſands reveal the breaſt, the head, 
Their feet lay bury'd in the wat'ry bed: 
Alike to fiſhes, and to birds a prey. 
— Not thus forgot the terrors of the day, 
The victor ſleeps ! He marks the proſp'rous gale, 
Bends the ſtout cable, and renews the ſail — 
To Phœbus' beam expands the canvas? force; 
When hovers Night, the breeze's changeling courſe 
Leads adverſe on the ſtormy train of clouds; 
Wide erring from the track the whiſtling ſhrowds. 
Again their view the genial beach, they lov'd, 
Through night the hoſt their late aſylum prov'd ; 
Ev'n now of ſacred name the rock renown'd, 


Firm to whoſe ſide the halſer's graſp they bound. 
Yet 
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Vet wander'd forth the ſtep's uncertain care; 
Unknown the country, and its ſtation where; 

Nor knew the native train, to ſhades reſigned, 
The friend returned; ſuſpicions crowd the mind; 
Unhappy thought! the ſtern Macrenſian band 

© Borne on Pelaſgia's fleet invade the ſtrand ' 

« Arms, arms, the cry ! at once they ruſh to arms; 


Around, they ſwell the tempeſt of alarms ; 
Spear claſh'd with ſpear, and ſhield encumber'd ſhield ; 


With mutual fury burns th' embattled field, 
(Such thro” the wither'd ſkrubs th' impetuous fire !) 
Deſpair in tumult ſpreads the native ire, 
Nor thine, oh! ſon of Aneus, cruſh'd in beht, 
The dome's rich ſplendor, or the ſoft delight 
Of ſpouſal love! how vain thy menac'd dart! 
Unnerring Jaſon ſtrikes thee to the heart. 
The breaſt's- ſtrong bone gapes to his thirſty ſpear; 
Clos'd on the barren ſands thy day's career; 
Death gives the ſtroke, no human wiſh may fly; 
Heav'd o'er the dead ramparts on ramparts lie 
Impaſſable! ah! hard to meet thy doom, 
Thyſelf and comrades pris'ners of the tomb, 
From thoſe ye little fear'd | thy victor hour, 
Alcides, levels * two! Acaſtus' pow'r | 
Its 
* The original recording an accurate return of dead and 


zrounded ſpecifies, that Hercules deſtroyed two adverſaries, 


Telecles and Megabrontes ; the latter a name of broader 
ſound, 
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Its victim knows ; thine, Peleus, two-fold fame ! 
Nor bloodleſs, Telamon, thy jav'lin's aim. 

One hero Idas, one bold Clytius flew ; 

The twins of Tind'rus, each his man purſue, 

A nides cruſh'd Itymoneus the brave; 

Nor all the honors of his country fave, 

Friend to the warriors of the well fought field, 
That dauntleſs arm, the ſtandard's guardian ſhield, 


ſound, which would confer celebrity upon a German cam- 
paign of deſolation. Acaſtus was contented with his man, 
« this ſingle arm to thine;” the man was Sphrodis, Peleus 
maſtered Zelys and Gephyris; and Telamon flew Bafileus. 
The more the preſent uncircumſtantial liſt of Grecian at- 
chievements is contemplated, the more we may reflect upon 
Virgil, as an intentional copyiſt of Apollonius ; intentional, 
probably, that he might more effectually induce the regard 
of his reader from that more animated, and leſs imitable line 
(leſs imitable without that ſervility, which the Mantuan 
eſteemed unbecoming and diſgraceful!) pointed out by 
Homer in his various dances of death, delineated through 
the Iliad. The truth is, that the Rhodian calmneſs of ſce- 
nery was better diſpoſed to the inclination and temper of 
Virgil, than the more active and boiſterous repreſentations, 
ſo adapted to the times, and, almoſt a neceſſary conſequence, 


to the genius of the Mzonian muſe. The reſidue of murder. 


ous ſcenery runs literally thus; Idas killed Promeus ; Clythius 
ſlew Hyacinthus; the twin-brothers deſtroyed Megalloſocas 
and Phlogins ; and, to finiſh the unmutilated Gazette, Enides, 
by whom Itymoneus had already periſhed, devoted Artaces, 
the ſtandard-bearer. Such is the cloſe of this picture of ca- 
taſtrophes, taken from the journals of a Grecian flaughter- 
houſe | 


See! 
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See ! others crouch, pale trembling to the foe, 
As doves, when threats the hawk's deſcending blow : 
Wide thro' the city mingled tumults burn, 

And all the horrors of the war return, 

When dawn awakes, they mark deſtruction's ſpoil, 
Each mourns th' irreparable ſcene of toil ; 

O'er Minyas' heroes filent anguiſh reigns, 
Fixed on the youthful monarch's drear remains, 
Roll'd in the duſt, and reeking with his gore, 
Three days they ſigh d, they wept, their treſſes tore, 
Leagu'd with the native hoſts ; a meaſur'd round 
Incompaſs'd twice, they rear the ſacred mound; 
With clank of brazen arms the rites command, 
And (ſuch the Jaws !) inſpire the dauntleſs band 
On valor's field the votive games to try : 

The turf ſtill heaves, and claims a future ſigg! 
Nor long the bride *, of all ſhe lov'd-bereft, 

Felt to her hours one ray of comfort left, 

+ A deeper channel op'd for ſorrow's tide, 

Faſt to her neck the fatal nooſe ſhe ty'd. 

L | | Each 


* Of all I valu'd, all I lov'd bereft, 
YOU» has my ſoul this little comfort left? 
Dodſl. Coll. of Poems, vol. i. 


+ —— whoſe cheek beſtrew'd with roſes know 
No channel for the tide of tears. 
Mr. Maſon's Ode to Melancholy. 
This is an expreſſion exquiſitely poetical. 
The Jones, ſucceſſors to the Doliones, or, perhaps, a co— 
jon) of emigrants intermixed with the ancient inhabitants of 
Dolionia, 
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Each wood-nymph, echo to the notes of woe, 
Pours the ſad tribute's conſecrating flow ; 
Chang'd to a filver fount the tears declare 

Thy name, illuſtrious victim of deſpair, 

Oh ! day of clouds, by low'ring Jove diſplay'd, 
That frown'd with horror o'er the Dolian maid, 
O'er Dolian ſwains; no ſcantier meal's relief! 
So long the period of unbounded grief, 

The buſy duties of the mill forgot: 

Food unprepar d life's health deſtroying lot! 
Thence, each revolving year, with pious ſtate 
When cuſtom'd off rings mix the feſtal cate, 
The“ myriad habitants, nutritious hour, 


Yield to the public mill the gran'ry's humbler ſhow'r, 
Twelve 


Dolionia, the capital of which in thoſe leſs early times was 
called Cyzicus, from the king of the place flain by Jaſon. Juſ- 
tice may ſeem to have required a more ſparing revenge agaipſt 
the perſon of this king, whom we naturally could have wiſhed 
to ſave, as a proper recompence of that benevolent diſpoſition, 
by which he was influenced in his earlieſt intercourſe with 
theſe ſtrangers; particularly as no violation of hoſpitality 
could be imputed to the king and his people, who apprehend- 


ed not the return of the Argonauts, as the latter, on their 


part, knew not, in whoſe dominions they had landed ; but the 
poet to appearance adopted -this conduct to introduce the 
mythological metamorphoſis, with which the adventure con- 
cludes. | 

* This cuſtom of the Dolopians to bring their bran to, and 
bake their bread ſo compoſed in the public mills, ſeems not 
only to have ariſen from an order given them to celebrate the 


anniverſary of the melancholy event above deſcribed ; but 
like» 
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Twelve days, twelve nights, the blacken'd ſeydeforms, 
Foe to their courſe, old ocean with its ſtorms ; 


The 


likewiſe from the political motive, which occaſioned them to 
bear continually in mind the general difreſs experienced from 
that cataſtrophe; and thereby to prevent its repetition by a 
fimilar ſupineneſs of public attention. Upon the unhappy, 
and in our eyes, diſhonorable exit of the queen, it may not 
be inconſiſtent to remark, that a cloſe of life, wreſted by ſui- 
cide from the hand of nature, was rather complimented as 
an inſtance of diſtinguiſhed reſolution by the ancients ; ſupe- 
rior characters, ſovereigns, patriots, and philoſophers, being 
more uſually repreſented to have indulged it. Indeed, the 
act of ſuicide was, in the female line, limited to the nooſe, 
The chaſte Virgil has exhibited two examples, which might 
eaſily have been altered to other modes of death, more unex- 
ceptionable in our refined ideas. That ſuicide in general 
ſhould be by no means reprobated among heathens is no 
matter of ſurprize. Every ſtage of life was an indulgence of 
ſome tumultuous, or diſorderly . paſſion. Government was 
little more than licenſed anarchy, patriotiſm than ſedition, 
and philoſophy than oſtentation. Reaſon muſt have been an 
uncertain clue through ſuch a labyrinth of error ; and for re- 
hgion, they had none, that merited the title, 


But what (to ſpeak the truth!) was their extravagant en- 
thuſiaſm for war, by them pronounced heroiſm, but a ſpirit 
of ſuicide in diſguiſe ; an ambition either to execute deſtruc- 
tion. upon others, or to bring it upon themſelves. Predeſtina- 
tion is a leading principle of pagan conduct, eſtabliſhed among 
nations, whoſe governments are founded upon martial har— 
bariſm. From Paganiſm to Mahommediſm we find it to be the 
caſe, One particular remains to be conſidered; Virgil's Dido 
deſtroys herfelf through diſappointment ; too generally ex pe- 
rienced by mankind from the prevalence of ungoverned paſſion. 
Amata is ſeized with frenzy before ſhe turns ſuicide. But the 
queen in Apollonius ſeems actuated by no ſuch violence. 
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The night deſcends ! foft lumber o'er the breaſt | 
Of ev'ry warrior ſheds the dew of reſt; | 
Stretch'd 


Theſe actions were not always produced by the more boĩſ- 
terous efforts of diſtraction; they are as frequently the re- 
ſult of ſeemingly ſedate deſpair; whoſe filence is the eloquence 

of a ſuffering heart. The conduct of the laſt virtuous delin- 
quent (if fo favorable an epithet may be allowed !) reminds 
us of the ſavage cuſtom, which requires the ſpontaneous fa- 
crifice of a wife at the grave of her deceaſed huſband; as if 
adopted by weſtern, no leſs than eaſtern regions F. 

When we more minutely conſider the cloſe of life affixed 
by the Greek and the Roman his copyiſt to their reſpec- 
tive heroines, the occafion of ſuck cataſtrophe may be deduced 
from the hiſtorical ideas of the te poets. Virgil may be 
more directly aſcertained to have intentionally repreſented the 
ſuicide of Dido and Amata, in a light diſhonorable to the 
mode of death, which they ſelected. The firft was # Car- 
thaginian; her deſcendents had been, even to the remembrance 
of the poet's days, which felt for their triumphs over Roman 
valor, ſcourges of his country. * The Pontifical Books,* as 
Servius acquaints us, denied burial to thoſe who had been 
* guilty of ſuicide ;* a certain proof of its enormity in the opi- 
nion of Romans, Caſſius, that excellent critic continues, 
© repreſents Tarquin the Proud, when, in conſequence of his 
* compelling the people to work at the public drains, many in- 
* ſtances occurred of their hanging themſelves, to have ordered 


+ As a contraſt to ſuch inglorious practices, the reader is 
recommended to the reſolute patience under compelled ſelf- 
baniſhiment, deſcribed with ſuch pathetic elegance by a late 
deceaſed writer of peculiar ſenſibility : whole families are pic- 
tured upon the point of leaving for ever their native country. 
The huſbands cloſe the melancholy train 5 

In all the decent majeſty of grief.” 
Deſerted Village. 
A compofition more diſtinguiſhed by poetry, than derived 
from truth, | 
* © their 
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Stretch'd o'er the couch they lay; thy fix'd employ 

With him, Acaſtus, a fond father's joy, 

* To guard the hoſt's repoſe! to ſudden view 
O'er Jaſon's radiant head the Halcyon flew ; 

Well- omen'd augur of the ſhriller ſtrain, 

Who ſpeak'ſt th* oppoſing wind's ſuſpended reign 


2 their bodies to be fixed to a croſs 3 the moſt ignominious form 
© of execution, as we well know from a far more valuable au— 
© thority, in practiſe among the Romans of leſs early days.” 
Then, concludes Caſſius, was it fr eſteemed ſhameful to 
commit ſuicide,” He means in courſe, among the Romans. 


Nodum informis Lethi trabe nectit ab alta,” 


is the expreſſion of Virgil upon the death of Amata, mother 
of Latinus, whoſe dominions Eneas is recorded to have en- 
tered (in defiance, oh! Roman, of all laws ſacred to huma. 
nity, but theſe were not to be confronted with the urgent 
Jaws of policy!) and to have murdered his ſubjects with bis 
betrothed ſon-in-law, for the purpoſe of eſpouſing the daugh- 
ter of *the good old king. This family having been deſcendents 
of Saturn, the fabled inhabitants of Italy in very ancient days, 
an hatred of them was neceſlarily agreeable to a Roman poet, 
who not capable of eraſing the prior eftabliſbment from the me- 
mory of his countrymen was contented to relate an alliance 
of the Jatter with the former inhabitants of that region by a 
marriage of a Trojan, the poetical ſource of the Roman line, 
with the daughter of a Latian king. May it not, however 
unable we are; at this diſtant period, to deduce the hiſtorical 
fact, be probable, that a ſtigma was deſigned to the character 
of the Dolopian reli, by the death, which he attributes her 
to have urged upon her/elf? The Dolopians might nearly, 
towards the days of our Grecian bard, have, in ſome manner, 
incur'd the reſentment of his country. We know, however, 
that the ſuicide of Cato was applauded by the Romans 3 ; by 
thoſe of his own diſconſolate party, no doubt; but whether by 
thoſe of the prevailing rn vor and its adherents, may be 
greatly queſtioned. 
0 — ſon of Ampſycus. 


Pro- 
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Prophetic Mopſus caught the fav'ring lore, 

And hail'd the ſocial bird, that wooes the ſhore, 

Again the“ goddeſs urg'd the feather'd haſte 

Full on the veſſel's head ſublimely plac'd, 

When thus, oh |! chief, whoſe couch the ſofter fleece, 

The ſeer exhorting bad thy flumbers ceaſe. 

« Seek, child of Æſon, ſeek the hallow'd ſhrine 

« Of her, dread mother of the pow'rs divine, 

«© Where from her throne ſhe views the cloud=cap'd 

te brow 

«© Of ſhaggy Dindymus ; be hers, thy vow ! 

« The roaring blaſts ſhall ſink ; the note I hear 

« Of + Halcyon bleſs'd, tis muſic to my ear 
Perch'd 


Minerva in the text commiſſioned the ſame bird to appear 
Publicly before the Argonauts yet a ſecond time. 


+ The Halcyon is here introduced with moſt poetical ele- 
gance, as a fore runner of days more ſerene, and of a more proſ- 
perous voyage, than the late appearance of events ſeemed to 
promiſe ; which Cybele from her ſuperiority of control over 
the temper of the deities divided into factions, to com- 
plete the machinery of an heroic poem, is with conſiſtent ſo- 
lemnity exhibited as a confirmation of the favorable omen 
offered by the Halcyon, I cannot deny myſelf the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſubmitting the ſentiments of the enthuſiaſtic Cowley 
in his picture of this bird upon the ſubject of tranquillſity. 
The whole ſtanza is ſenſibility itſelf—the poetry of the heart. 

Sleep is a god too proud to wait in palaces, 
And yet ſo humble too, as not to ſcorn 
The meaneſt country cottages ; 
His poppy grows among the corn. 
The Halcyon ſleep will never build his neſt 
In any ſtormy breaſt; 
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1 Perch'd an the warrior's head, while wrap'd in fleep, 
& Herald of good ſhe iſſues from the deep. 
Parent of all | whoſe genial arms embrace, 
& Croꝛun d with thy ſmiles earth, air, and ocean's (pace, 
Fill the drear realms of everlaſting ſhade, 
„ And huge Olympus” radiant ſeats pervade, 
«© When from the mountain-hights thy ſtep aſcends, 
e Saturnian Jove with filial duty bends; 
& Thy looks of awe th' aſſembled godheads prove, 
ce Alike thy claim their rey'rence, and their love.” 
He ſpake l the chief's inkindled raptures hail 
(His couch forſaking !) the celeſtial tale; 
Your ſpeed arous d, aſſociate hoſt, he greets; 
His voice the truths of prophecy repeats. ö 
Freſh from the ſtall the lowing kine were led 
(The youths, their drivers !) to the mountain's head ; 
Loos'd from their ſacred rock their halfers* force; 
To Thracia's haven others ply their courſe ; 
Spring from the bark, and preſs'd the foſt'ring ſtrand, 
Reſign the veſſel to th' aſſociate band. — 
At once the diſtant hights, 4%“ extremer ſkies 
Of Thrace, as circling views, ſalute their eyes; 
Thy darkling mouth, huge Boſphorus ; thy pride, 
Myſia ſublime ; Æſepus' billowy tide, 

*Tis not enough, that he can find 

Clouds and darkneſs in the mind ; 


- Darkneſs but half his work will do, 


*T is not t enough, he muſt find quiet too. | 
Hor, B. III. Od. 1. * 


That 
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That marks th' oppoſing coaſt, Nepeia's ſoil, 

And 7 neighb'ring city greet the ſons of toil. 
Nurs'd in the woods, the growth of with'ting years, 
A vine its ſolid ſtem majeftic rears, 

It feels the axe's weight; a facred ſcene, 

Stands the memorial of the mountain's queen ; 
When Argus ſkill th' adorning poliſh ſhed, 

lis ſeat the ſavage promontory's head; 

Screen'd by the beech, whoſe tow'ring hights extend, 
While deep in earth its wayward roots deſcend, 

On humbler ſtone they fix their altar's baſe, 

The oak's rich foilage weaves its circling grace, 
Then pious wooe the ſacrifice's care; | 

Th' eternal mother liſts the votive pray'r, 

Her native Phrygia's cutelary pow'r ; 

And yours, ye * twins, the tribute's cloſing ſhow's — 
Ye ſole aſſociates of a mother's ſtate; 4 

Sole of your train, and arbiters of fate, For 


m This city ts Adraftza, as repreſented by Apollonius, 
* Titias and Cyllenus, 


+ The ſcholiaſt treats us with the following circumſtances con- 
cerning the Idæi Dactyli, of whom Titias and Cyllenus were the 


more immediate attendants upon, and aſſociates with Rhea; and 


ſacrifices were at the ſame time offered by the Mileſians to the 
three Calliſtratus in his work concerning Heraclea calls Titias 
a native, fabled by ſome to have been child of Jupiter; by 
others the elder fon of Mariandanus the Cimmerian. The 
former ſeem to lay a ſuperior claim to credit, for Titias, to 
reconcile his receiving adoration jointly with the mother of 
the gods, muſt have been concluded to have owed his deſcent 
to a Deity: by him the reputation, and proſperity of his coun- 
try were increaſed, The Idæi Dactyk were fifty-ſix, and 

| K 3 poſſeſſed 
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For ſuch: your boaſt, in Cretaz Ida born, 
When in the dark Dictæan cave forlorn | 
The nymph her load releas'd ; each anxious hand 
Graſp'd *mid her throes CEaxis' favor'd land *. 
Vows to the goddeſs burſt from Jaſon's ſoul, 
+ Of winds, and waves each menace to control; 
The rich libation crowns the ſacred fire, 
Enthuſiaſt youths (ſo Orpheus' ſmiles inſpire !) 
Friſk to the 4 meaſur'd notes, and dance in arms, 
Shields urg'd on falchions claſh the wide alarms ; 

| Ungrateful 


poſſeſſed as many virtues ; they were ſkilled in pharmacy, and 
workers in metallic ſubſtances. The occaſion of their appel- 
lation ſeems from Apollonius to have been the fabled exertion 
of the mother of Titias, and of his companion in the agony of 
child-birth. The whole is a romance complimentary of an- 
cient Crete, that favorite of Grecian mythology, and birth- 
place of Jupiter himſelf. 


* The picture of this nymph (Anchiale) ſeems expreſſive of 
her extreme anxiety, from her claſping, as it were, the region 
of Oeäxis with both her hands, to ſecrete herſelf in that par- 
ticular ſpot ; a cuſtom uſually adopted, according to the ſcho- 
liaſt, by thoſe women, who were brought (illegitimately in 
our comprehenſion, not ingloriouſly on the heathen idea) 
into the condition of child-bearing, when they removed them- 
ſelves, or were removed by ſome Jaſcivious divinity, the au- 
thor of their diſhonor, to a retired ſituation, at a diſtance from 
their native country, | 


+ In the original word Zzyw3a; (for as the text uſually has run 
Fywhe; vix lexicis reperiam”) I would comprehend the ſeveral 
ſurrounding difficulties, which this ſupplication of our Argo- 
nautic chief was deſigned to deprecate, not merely the tem- 
peſts, over which ſhe may however be concluded to have poſ- 
ſeſſed ſupreme authority. 


1 The dance intimated in the text ſeems to have been the 
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Ungrateful tumult loads the troubled ſky, | - 
Still, ſtill re echoing to the Dolian ſigh: 

The Phrygians hence. propitious Rhea greet, | 
With cimbals tink'ling to the drum's dead beat,— £ 


The ſolemn rites, dread goddeſs, ſoothe my breaſt ; 


Auſpicious omens well thy ſmile atteſt; * * _ 


Each laughing tree expands its fruitful 16203 
Spontaneous meads with vernal flowrets — ; 
The beaſt forſakes the thicket's midnight den, 
And tracks with joy the ſocial haunts of men; 
Her fertil wonders yet the goddeſs ſhows ; t 
O'er Dindymus' proud height no ſtreamlet flows ; | 
Lo! from its brow, a thirſty waſte no 4 er 
Burſts undiminiſh'd the mæand'ring ſtore! 
Ere long the native hoſts the truth ade 
And grace the living fount with Jaſon's name. || | 
"OL IE. GY 
Pyrrhic dance; an eſſential concomitant of religious cere- 
monies in ancient periods, as far as heathen inſtitutions are 
concerned; a proof that not even the paſtimes, which Paſs 
with eſtabliſhed nations of modern refinement for recrea- 


tions neceſſary to unbend the mind from ſerious purſuits; we 
originally ſuch among idolatrous nations, wherein every ob- 


115 as in Egypt, wore a religious aſpect. 


| This deſcription is a connterpart of thoſe, by which other 
poets expreſs the hiſtory of the golden age; but the gifden 
age is itſelf horrowed from a higher, and far more valuabfe 
ſource than that of beatheniſm. I mean n«t to infer that thi 's 
age is poſitively intended by the poet's repreſentstibn; fbr as 


we may gather ſome material refleftions from the power, 
K 4 which 
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On Arctos' ſteep the feſtal board they raiſe ; 
The choral ſong awakes to Rhea's praile. 
The tempeſts ſinks to reſt ; Aurora's ſmile 
Bids the firm rowers quit the Dolian iſle ; 

2 The generous hoſts a rival zeal diſplay, 
Zeal, who the laſt reſigns the labor'd day. 
Serenely bright th* ztherial ſoftneſs reigns ; 
Scarce waves the placid ſurge o'er ocean's plains z 
Cheer'd by the lovely ſcene redoubled force 
Drives the wing'd veſſel's animated courſe ; 
How baffled, as it ſkims the watery waſte, 
Neptune, thy pinion-footed courſers' haſte ! 
Swell'd by the roaring blaſt the billows heave ; 
Who proudly rode beneath the ſtar of eve 

The glaſſy deep, their ſtubburn toil ſuſpend, 
While yet their arms each forceful oar extend, 

With ſtruggling hand uprear'd Alcides ſtood, 
And ſhakes firm Argo's well- compacted wood, 

Now far-ſpread Myſia feaſts their longing fight ; 

Beyond ZEgeon's monumental hight, 
Beyond the river's neighb'ring mouth they bore, 
Gazing the. ſcenes intent from Phrygia's ſhore, 


which js in the IEP paſſage affixed to Cybele, parent of the 
falſe. gods, when compared with thoſe occaſional inſtances of 
preternatura) exertions, diſplayed in the ſcriptural evidences 
by the, one true God, it ſurely may not with candor be alleged, 
that. the derivation of the profane from the ſacred exhibi- 


tion, is unproperly e to the poetical landſcape of Apollo- 
nius. 
10 hs The 
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The hero yet divides the furrow'd wave; 

The trait'rous oar burſts ſhorr ; a part to ſave, 

He graſps with either hand the fragment's ſize, 

And falls oblique; the reſt remains a prize 

To Ocean's refluent tide; in filence round 

He ſcoul'd, and once from toil a reſpite found “. 
'T was at the hour, when joyful to their home+ 

From work the delver, and the ploughman roam; 

Low at the threſhold, anxious for a meal, 

Weak with fatigue each half-deſcends to kneel, 

Parch'd with the duſt the hard-worn hand he fees, 

And loaths the hunger, he can ne'er appeaſe : | 

'T was at this hour, Ciania's fow'ring walls 

Girt by the mountain from whoſe bofom falls 

Thy ſtream, fair Cios, where thou woo'ſt the main, 

View'd and receiy d with hoſpitable ſtrain 


* There is ſomething of a comic ſpirit in this picture of 
diſappointed Hercules ; who may be ſuppoſed to have brook'd 
even the ſlighteſt ſituation of diſcredit, as little as that of in- 
voluntary quiet. His fall muſt have been equal in his idea to 
a deteat, I cannot conclude Virgil to have been altogether as 
ſucceſsful in the farcical exhibition of the harmleſs Menztes, 
who certainly ſupplied jocularity to the ſpectators at too un- 
reaſonable an expence. 


+ This rural picture of humble poverty, though intendedly 
appoſite to the enſuing deſcription of the Argonauts, evidently 
poſſeſſes rather a /eſs direct reſemblance. The ſupply of the 
heroes by the Myſians with every proviſion they could wich may 
not be congenial with the ſituation of the peaſants in the text, 
But the repreſentation of the latter is truly character iſtic. 


The 
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The way-worne warrior, and of aſpe& bland 
Each ſmiling native leads a ready hand ; 
Their ample ſtores, the ſtores of comfort ſhin : 
Smokes the huge ox, and flows the laviſh wine. 
The reſt the tree's diſmember'd branch diſplay'd, 
And graſp the leafy honors of the ſhade ; 
Strew'd in a ſofter heap the copious load, 
The ruſtal couch a feſtal quiet ſhow'd; 
Wide they diffuſe the conſecrating flame, 
Fill the rich bow], and ſocial cheer proclaim, 
Now peeps the dim-ey'd harbinger of night, 
And fav'ring Phoebus hails the genial rite, 
Each warrior calls the lib'ral treat to prove ; 
Alcides ſought the covert of the grove, 
To frame the ſolid oar; a beech to view, 
Rare was the foliage and the branches few, 
Inviting roſe ; the poplar “ never dry, 
Thus broad in bulk, and thus in forehead high | 
On earth with arrows fraught the quiver's pride 
Plac'd with his bow, and lion's cumb'rous hide, 
Burſt by the brazen club the roots refound ; 
He graſps the trunk deep-bury'd in the ground, 
Matchleſs of nerve; its bulk in ſever'd fort 
- (Wide-fix'd of foot) his ſhoulders firm ſupport ; 
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Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. 1. c. 1, ſt. 8. The epithet, here 
attributed to the poplar, is not particularly authorized by 
Apollonius; ; it has been adopted by a writer, whoſe deſcrip- 
tive talents are not thoſe for which he is leaſt eſteemed. Our 
poet's epithet is * procera.” 
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Prone to his taſk, tenacious of his hold 

He wreſts it; round, earth's ſtubborn entrails roll'd 
As when, impetuous o'er the boiling deep 

The grim Orion pours deſtruction's ſweep, 

The joints, the cables, and th' aſſociate maſt, 
One wreck, are whirl'd before the wintry blaſt ; 
Alcides, ſuch thy might! he wields the dart, 
Bow, club, and hide; impatient to depart. 

Far from the train with brazen vaſe the boy 
Explores the filver fount with faithful joy; 

The lucid ſtream, the genial meal his care, 
Plac'd for his lord's return in order fair. 
Attention's office great Alcides taught, 

Firſt from a father's arms the infant brought, 
Pierc d mid Dryopian plains by matchleſs might: 
A lowing lab'rer urg'd the baleful fight. 

For he, while ſorrow clouds his low'ring brow, 
Guides o'er the-virgin earth the ſev'ring plough ; 
The warrior marks, and ruſhing to the ſoil 

« Reſign, he cries, the part'ner of thy toil | *“ 


Yet 


* The abrupt manner in which Hercules is repreſented to 
have inſiſted upon the immediate delivery of the oxen, be- 
longing to another, and not wreſted from Hercules himſelf, 
ſeems at firſt fight to plead againſt the propriety of that heroe's 
cenſure paſſed upon the morais of the Dryopes. But we mult 
look back to the genius of thoſe romantic ages! Theſe Dryo- 
pes were, according to the text, objects of our clubman's re- 
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When virgin-choirs the feſtal mirth purſue ; 
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Yet vainly cries; 'gainſt all the native train 


Aleides burns to try th' embattled plain, 


Foes, as they liv'd, to right's eternal laws: 
Yet, wand ring from hertaſk, the muſe withdraws, 
And now the fountain ſmiles to youthful haſte, 


With Pega's name by circling nations grac'd! 


Ev'n at the moment greets th enquirer's view, 


\ 


For ev'ry nymph whoſe ſpotleſs charms the pride 
Of meads, that heave o'er lovely Pega's tide, 
Join at the darkling hour the votive throng, 
Who wake to Dian's praiſe the hallow'd ſong : 


ſentment, as 2 bangitti of public robbers (ſo far are pirates 
and free-booters to be diſtinguiſhed in ancient annals from 
thoſe, who purſued a plan of more regular commerce!) They 
were moreover, as it may reaſonably be preſumed from the 
original, and from the hiſtory of thefe æras, perſons, uncon- 
forming with the eſtabliſhed devotion of the Greeks. Heretics, 


as the milder fpirit of the ſelf. vaunting catholic perſuaſion in 


more modern periods has pronounced men far more valuable 
in every reſpect than either the heathens, or themſelves. Where 
there 1s a general nuiſance, a general remedy is requiſite to- 
wards its removal; and heroes of old in the picture of 
Hercules were employed, not inconſiſtently, to that ſalu- 
tary purpoſe. They were in ſuch reſpec forefathers of our 
poetical knights errant; a race which we muſt in theſe days 
of ſupine virtue accept in the converſe; for inſtead of bind- 
ing on their ſides the armor of triumph, our leſs honeſt 
wights too abundantly walk -barefaced to violate thoſe inte- 
reſts, which the ruder champions of Greece eſteemed them. 

ſelves obliged to protect. ; 


The 
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The nymphs, from mountain-brow, from cave ad- 

vance, | | 

From foreſt wide to join the myſtic dance. 

One (all were wont their ſnowy limbs to lave!) 

Fair Ephidatia rifing from the wave, 

Ey'd the fair boy, whoſe charms with vernal claim 

Beam in his face, and triumph o'er his frame. 

The full orb'd moon her cloudleſs light reſign'd; 

Love's prying goddeſs faſcinates her mind; 

Each thought intrane'd her wild ring tranſports thrill: 

—— He from the ſtream th' intruſted urn to fill, 

Obliquely bends ! the gath'ring waters“ round 

Daſh'd gurgling to the veſſel's brazen ſound, 

Fond o'er his neck one wanton arm ſhe throws, 

And ſeeks with his her roſy lips to cloſe ; 

The other claſps his elbows* poliſh'd gleam, 

And ſinks his beauties in the central ſtream, 

Thy ſon, great Eilatus, whoſe footſteps ſtray 

Far from th” aſſociate train their onward way, 

Heard the loſt Hylas' ſhrick ; his anxious ſight 

Fxpectant waits to hail the man of might. 

Wing'd to the fount he burſts ; the ſavage flies 

Leſs ſwift to bleating innocency's cries, 

Urg'd by keen hunger, ruſhing to his food: 

In vain ! _ for caution mocks his ſcent of blood, 

While foſt'ring ſhepherds guard! with baffled toil 


Panting he roars, and tir'd reſigns the ſpoil; 
Thus 
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Thus frets the * heroe; roams the fatal ſpace; 
Fruitleſs the tumults! fruitleſs is the chace ! + 
Impetuous in return he graſps the blade; 

Leſt to the beaſt's devouring jaw betray'd 

His mangled corſe may glut their rage of prey, 
Or ſink the ſpoil of man's enſnaring ſway. 

The falchion glitt'ring from his ſheath, he ſtalks, 
And marks Alcides in his homeward walks; 
Knows the bold warrior, to the bark his ſtride; 
That form in vain would circling darkneſs hide! 
Fixt on the melancholy tale of death, | 
With ſighs he ſlowly heaves his throbing breath, 
«© Unhappy maſter ! mine the note of woe 

4 Hylas ſhall n&er from Pega's purer flow 
Greet thy fond looks; ſome fiends, a plund'ring train, 
« With- hold the captive, or ſome beaſt hath ſlain: 
« Still, ſtill his clamors pierce me to the ſoul!” 
He ceas'd | the briny ſweat's big currents roll 


* Polyphemns, ſon of Eilatus. 


+ This little epiſode of Hylas is no leſs remarkable for its 
deduction from ancient legends, than for the poetical elegance 
and natural ſympathy with which it is conveyed by our writer. 
Not the leaſt degree of violence is attempted, but the whole 
flows in the purer channel of eaſe. An admirable expanſion, 
where the outlines ſimply conſtitute the accident of a youth's 
having been unfortunately drowned : Virgil has thus deli- 
cately abreviated the cataſtrophe of Hylas, 

© Hylan nautæ quo fonte relictum 
5 9 ut litus, Hyla, Hy la omne ſonaret!' 
Eclog. 6. v. 43. 


Adown 
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Adown th' Herculean face ; the black blood round 

Each entrail frets; reſentful to the ground 

He caſts the pine's huge load; now here, now there 

Wayward he veers, as ſwells the blaſt of care. 

Thus wand'ring frantic with th' envenom'd ſting 

Forſakes his * green domains the lowing king; 

Heedleſs of ſhepherds, and their flocks his courſe 

Wide he purſues ; now boundleſs in his force, 

Now ſtopping |!—fix'd now rearing his huge head, 

He ſwells the murmurs as his tortures ſpread. 

The heroe thus, while ev'ry fibre bleeds 

With anguiſh, headlong as the tempeſt ſpeeds : 

— Stops ſhort faint-panting from his toil, and 
vents | | 

His waſte of woe in wildneſs of laments, 

The ſtar of dawn above the mountains rod ; 
Up ſprings the lively breeze; when Tiphys' nod 
Prompts to the bark, inſpires the willing fail : 
The hoſt aſcends, and wooes the frolic gale, 
Loos'd are the anchogs, and the cable bends ; 

The ſwelling canvas to the b/af? diſtends, Z 
IVhoſe rapid wing triumphant from the ſhore 
Beyond the + circling hights the warrior bore. 


* EAESα Hie in the original is derived from Bee (palus) and 
cri (extendo) marſhy tracts of ground, or more ulually 
meadow lands in general. 


+ The Promontory of Pofidium; Cape of Bithynia, a coun- 
try of Aſia Minor, contiguous to, if not the ancient Bebrycia. 


Long 
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Long left the confines of the weſtern 1ay, 

Thy ſmile, Aurora, ſheds the riſing day; 
Streams of rich gold * burſt joyful from the hills, 
The dewy meads a living ſplendor fills. 

At once the error of their hearts deſcry'd, 
Reft of the heroes, ſtrife's contentious pride 
Heaves the rude tumult's undiſtinguiſh'd firain ; 
Abſent the beſt, the brayeſt of the train! 

The chief perplex'd the dubious ſcenes revolv'd; 
No word he utter'd, and no deed refol y'd : 

A ſtatue of deſpair in anguiſh loſt, 

His mind by ſelf-conſuming labor toſt. 

Not thus proud Telamon !—*<* Thou well may ſi fit, 
© Thou man of eaſe !]=—Alcides well might quit 
« (Thy will conſulted, for the will was thine / ) 
« His lov'd aſſociates, and his toils decline! 

« Thy dread left his o'er Jaſon's glory burn, 

«© Should heav'n's indulgence yield a ſafe return! 
“ Yet hence the waſte of tongue! Myſelf I go 
« Far from thy comrades, authors of our woe!“ 
He ſaid ; on Tiphys ruſh'd the ſallying ire, 
Wild from his eye- balls dart the flakes of fire! 


The original rave ſignifies ſtrictly a pathway without a 
turning; it is here applied to the ſteepneſs of the precipices, 
by which the promontories on the ſea ſhore are diſtinguiſhed; 
as if intimating that the eye of an obſerver was immediately 
carried up to an extreme hight without a * on one ſide 


or the other. 


6 
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Again had Argo gain'd the Myſian Mas A 


Mid hills of waves, and winds? eternal roar ; 
Had Boreas? ſons reſtrain'd the wordy jar, 
'Gainſt Telamon arous'd the clam'rous war. 

Ill-fated youths, who urge th* Herculean ſlay, i 
Doom'd from his arm th' avenging debt to'pay ! 
Fluſb d from the games to Pelias* honor d ſhade 
In Tenos' ſea-girt iſle the victor laid 
The twin-born Heroes; while the turf around 
Heaves, as he lifts the monumental mound, 
The ſacred ſtones ; portentous to the ſight, 
One to the northern blaſt waves its firm might; 
A theme, the wonder of revolving years. 00 
hut from the bluſt'ring deep thy form appears, 
Thou many-lefſon'd Glaucus, awful ſage, 
Prophetic voice of Neleus' godlike age! 
Tow'ring with ſhaggy head, and griſly breaſt, 
Deep on its fides his graſp enormous preſs*d 
Th' obedient helm, and check'd the rapid ſail : 
© —When Jove forbids, can upſtart pride avail ? 
© + Th' Hereulean force ſhall ne'er Æetes view, 
© Ofer Argos” realm the ſtubbora fates renew, 

cc "£x6 


* + The cloſe of this difference, from which it was highly 
probable that the moſt ſerious conſequences might have ariſen 
amongſt our little hoſt, is ſettled by the prevailing influence of 
the ſons of Boreas, who perſiſted in the purſuit of their voy- 
age. An hiſtorical epiſode, in which their future deſtruction 
from the anger of Hercules is artfully introduced by Apollo- 

L nius, 
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« Ere from his toils abſolv'd, the wide alarms; 

4 "Twelve times the f tyrant's nod awakes to arms 7 
c Each triumph paſs'd, the heav*nly throne his ſhare: 
His boſom throbs not with /Ectes' care. 

<< Nor leſs the Fates' decree, where joins the main 
« Raigd by his arm the * city's ſplendid reign, 

ce Wrap'd in the continent his laſt fad breath 

4c Shall peaceful Polypheme reſign to death: 

« While he, whoſe loſs yon wayward warriors prove, 
ce Is the fond huſband of a Naiad's love.” 

He ſpake! and plung' d into the boundleſs deep, 
Around, the whirl-pool's agitated ſweep 

Boils thro” the ſurge; the veſſel's hollow fide 

Daſb d o er the deck receives the purple tide, 


nius, with the religious legend of one of the ſtones, of which 
the fraternal monuments were compoſed, vibrating to the 
northern blaſt, whence the deceaſed were fabled to have 
ſprung ; the origin perhaps of thoſe amber-ſtones ſo elegantly 
diſcuſſed by the pen of Mr. Bryant, dipt in claſſical antiquity ; 
the ſolemn appearance of Glaucus from his native ocean, and 
his declaration, that the abſence of Hercules aroſe from the de- 
cree of Jupiter, who had commiſſioned him to the trial of thoſe 
twelve labors fo illuſtrious in the records of Greece: theſe ſe. 
veral pieces of machinery ſubſervient both to the poet and 
to the mythologiſt are not more admirable from the preciſe- 
nes, with which they are deſcribed, than for the effectual end, 
which they afford to the diſpute of the heroes. 


+ Euryſtheus. 


The port of Cios gave name to this city, built in the 
country of the Chalybes, | | 


Exch 
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Each conſcious heroe ſmiles ; with ſocial haſte 
His chief, his Jaſon Telamon embrac'd ; 
Graſp'd in his own, he kiſs'd the guardian - hand. 

« Oh! child of Æſon, oh! may friendſhip ſtand 

% Pure from thy frown, and guiltleſs of a erime ? 
« Tas foul imprudence ſnatch'd the traitrous time 
« To ſound aflition's rage! ye whirling winds, 

« Hence waft our errors, and compoſe our minds!“ 
Forgiving Jaſon calmly thus replies : 

« Gall was thy tongue, and flander were thy cries, 
« Which ſpake me traitor to the warrior friend | 

« Much, much I ſuffer'd | but reſentment end} 

«© Nor thine, mean vengeance for the feeey ſtore, 

« For rich poſſeſſion's ſpoil'd | thy wrathful lore, 

« The boſom's richer wealth, an injur'd man 

«© How greatly lov'd !l——oh | friend, thy Jaſon ſcan 
« With ſoul thus lib'ral, and if e er the ſame 
« As his my lot, for me awake the flame !“ 


They 


+ No conclufion of the late diſturbances could have been 
more happily conceived ; the proper conſtruction of Glaucus's 
harangue, delivered in the ſpirit of heathen prophecy by the 
heroe, whoſe affection for his friend had hurried him into ex. 
preffions injurious to, as little merited by the character to 
whom they were addreſſed, The tranſition of unbounded 
rage into manly ſelf condemnation teſtified in the firſt inſtance 
by the embrace of him, whom he had ſo lately offended, and 
immediately afterwards by his animated requeſt, that Jaſon 
would forgive, and forget his imprudence ; together with the 
anxiety which the chief in return declares himſelf to have ex-: 
perienced from the conduct of the former; and with that ſpi- 
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They fat, and mutual faith their union ſeals. 
The wand'rers, { Jove th' eternal will reveals!) 
Each to his foi!“ while he o'er Myſia's pride 
Rears the ſtrong walls, whoſe name from Myſis' tide ; 
Such, Polyphemus' art! Aleides' force 
Storms, as Euryſtheus points his labor'd courſe : 
His threats in aſhes Myſia's realms to ſpread, 
If Hylas mock their ſearch, alive, or dead. 

Pledge of their truth the lordly hoſtage greets 
Th' Herculean nod; the ſacred oath completes : 
© The ſearch unbounded ne'er ſhall yield to reſt. 
Hence—rolling hours the public care atteſt, 
And hence ꝗ the city's firm-brow'd tow'rs they trace; 
Where ſullen exile guards the hoſtage race. | 


rit of calm dignity, with which ſouls alone of a caſt truly he- 

roic, can be inſpired; with that poliſhed and delicate wiſh, 
that the ſame friendſhip, which actuated Telamon in the late 
event, might influence him equally in favor of Jaſon on any 
ſimilar occaſion; theſe are ſatisfaftory proofs, that Apolloniug 


| boaſts a talent not ſo generally diſtinguiſhable in the poetical 


world; the talent of delineating characters in colors, more 
particularly adapted to ſituations and diſpoſitions ; too faith- 
ful to experience, to palliate thoſe workings of the ſoul, inci. 
dent to the exertion of the paſſions, and too juſt to the nature 
of thoſe paſſions, when flowing through a generous conſtitu- 
tion, to throw a ſullen ſhade over the tranſient falterings of 


virtue, | 

+ Traxis, according to Apollonius, aſſiſted by his ſcholiaſt, 
was a city of Theſſaly, where, continues the latter, Hercules 
incloſed the Myſians, till Hylas was diſcovered. This, hiſtori- 


- cally conſidered, may imply literally the i incorporation of that 


people with the natives. 


Thro' 


* 
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Thro? day, thro' night a ſtill inſatiate gale 
Wings the ſwift bark Aurora checks the fail 
Their eyes the promontory's hight purſue, 

Broad as its ſweepy boſom heav'd to view: 

Briſk oars invade the land, when Phoebus” ray 
Led the mild ſplendors of the dawn to day. 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 


ARGONAUTICS 


O F 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


BOOK II. 


IDE o'er the coaſt, Bebrycia's abject reign, 

Where ſhelt'ring ſtalls incloſe the lowing 
train, 

Spread the fell tents of Amycus her king ; 

Whole paſhons, arrogant of empire, ſpring ; 

Fiend, whom the fair Bithynian's virgin-charms 

Gave to the many-gend'ring occean's arms. 

Th' unvarying edict ſtamps his ſavage heart; 

No wretched ſtrangers from the realm depart, 

Till *gainſt himſelf the gloves of fate they bound: 

Ev'n native hoſts had thunder d to the ground 

Stern to the bark he ſpeeds abrupt, to trace! 

Their deſtin'd courſe, their character, and race; 

Eyes their ſcant numbers with contemptuous ſneer ; 3 

And hurls defiance to the public ear. 

_ © Strangers, attend, what well it fits to know |! 

& Amid the wand'rer=tides' promiſcuous flow r 

None e'er eſcapd, who trod Bebrycia's land, 


4“ Till the _ ceſtus brac'd his warrior-hand 
&« With 


Ar OIL. 


« With mine, her ſov*reign's; be that ſov*reign's boaſt 

«© The fieroeſt brave ſelected from your hoſt ! 

« Yield him the gauntlet ! ftand he to the fight! 

«© — But, if my ſacred law your frenzy flight, 

«© *Ware my reſentment —once arous'd my hate, 

« This frown is vengeance, and this arm is fate !“ 
So ſtorm'd the might of words, each ſoul on fire! 

Thy offspring, Leda, burſts with gen'rous ire ; 

Stands forth the champion of his friends; „ Thy 
„ force, | 

«« Whoe'er thou art, reſtrain its ſavage courſe! 

© Whate'er thy laws, ſpontaneous we obey ; 

« Myſelf a pledge to tempt th' embattled day.” 

Dauntleſs he ends; around, * thine eye-balls roll, 

Thou tyrant, as to ſhake his inmoſt ſoul; 

Such 


* Conſiſtency of character is an eſſential ſupport of epic dig- 
nity, however its foundations may be more immediately laid 
in harmony of numbers. The poet, and the man are conne&- 
ed with each other, as in every ſubordinate walk of poeſy, fo 
principally in heroic compoſitions, in which the ſcattered rays 
of every other ſpecies converge to their focus. Contraſt of 
character, purſued with regular gradations, maintains the ſpirit 
of the piece, till the cataſtrophe itſelf is developed. Our au- 
thor in the preſent picture of this atheiftical brute, and the de- 
termined heroe, has uniformly diftinguiſhed their reſpective 
qualities by proportionate lines of ſeparation, The fimile of 
the lion, which, like his others in general, is forcibly abre- 
viated, familiarizes the inveterate ſcowl of the Bebrycian, 
which the eye pervades through the whole ſcene preparatory to 
the combat. Diſſimilarity of manners, of ſtructure, and even 
of dreſs, lead the attention to the concluding deſcription of the 

L 4 birth 
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Such rankling with the ſpear the lion's view, 

Whom o'er his mountain-hights the train purſue ; 

From fide to ſide by myriad foes oppreſs'd, 

No throb tumultuous labors in his breaft: 

On Him alone the viſual light'nings glow, 

Whoſe fury ſtruck an unavailing blow. 

The veſtment's grace, which beauty's texture wove, 

Boon of ſome Lemnian's hoſpitable love, 

The ſon of Tynd'rus wreſts ; of many a fold 

The ruder garb with various claſps inroll'd, 

And ſhepherd aF reclin'd, the monarch ſtood, 

Of olive fram'd, ſelected from the wood. Fg 
At once the champions mark th' allotted ſpace ; 

The friend, the foe, retiring to his place, 

Eyes from the ſands each candidate of fame, 

Of manners various, nor alike in frame. 

He, ſullen offspring of Typhæus' might, 

Or earth- born giant, born in love's deſpite, 

Jove's rebel curſe z—as gleams the ſtarry ray 

O'er Veſper's brow, His luſtre's placid ſway ! 

Such, Jove, thy genuine boy ! his darting eyes 

Flaſh ; ſcarcely ſtreak'd the downy ſhades ariſe 


birth of our opponents; the one, either the offspring of a rebel 
to the deities, or himſelf a rebel ſon of Jupiter, their poetical 
ſupreme; the other a favorite offspring of Jupiter; the firſt 
boiſtrous and unrelenting, the other in the delicate ſimile of 
Apollonious, ſerene, as the evening ſtar. Amycus is repre- 
ſented Titanian, not only in conformity with Grecian poe- 
try, but (thanks to our animated mythologiſt !) to genuine 
hiſtory : for it may be concluded that all the inhoſpitable cha- 
Tacters of Grecian mythology were thoſe, who ſacrificed human 
victims on the altars of their falſe gods, 

Soft 
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Soft on his cheek ; his limbs' increaſing force 
Swells, as the tenants of the wild, their courſe: 
His arm high brandiſh'd leſt its vigor's ſtore 

In ſtiffneſs mourn'd the labors of the oar.— 

Not thus the tyrant weighs the dubious toil, 

He ftalks in filent ſulleneſs the foil ; 

His orbs far glaring on the rival Wb 

His thirſty boſom breathes the rage of blood. 

Full in the centre, as the monarch taught, 

The gauntlet's various pride Lycoreus brought, 
And caſt before their feet; each hide appears 

Dry'd from its ſervice, harden'd from its years. 
When thus the ſavage, inſolent of voice; 

«© Chooſe, as thou wilt; myſelf confirm the choice ; 
No hoſtil hate a partial king upbraid |! 

„ge now yon? armor o'er thy hands diſplay'd ! 
« 'Thyſelf experienc'd ſhall atteſt my cares, 

< The bull's ſtern hide whoſe matchleſs art prepares, 
&« Pour'd from th' oppoſer's cheek the burſting tide!” 
Unmov'd the warrior heard, nor ought reply'd ; 
Yet ſoftly ſmiling, as he bends to thoſe 
Firſt to his graſp, a calm indiff*rence ſhows 
Confronting beams a brother's warlike flame, 

And Bias' offspring of the mighty frame; 

Swift the rude gauntlets to his wriſt they bind, 
And wake the ſtrains, that feaſt a gen'rous mind: 

* Such taſk the monarch ſhares ; ye ſhort of ſight, 
Whoſe lot to arm him for perdition's fight! 


The dreſſers of Amycus are named in the text AIR 
an 
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Accoutred firm each dauntleſs champion ſtands, 
Rear'd to his face the well -experienc'd hands; 
Fierce in aſſault they ply the mutual ſtorm; 
Bebrycia's fiend as ocean's ſavage form, 
Rous'd all his billows, o'er the ſhip deſcends, 
A tranſient check the pilot's toil ſuſpends, 
His maſter- ſkill ſcarce victor of the ide; 
 IVheſe mountains ruſh to rend the veſſel's ſide : 
Thus horrible of arm the foe he plies ; 
No ſtop, no ſtay | all reſpite he denies ; 
In vain ! the wary warrior from the ground 
Springs, and diſdains the many-menac'd wound. 
Matchleſs of art his confidence aſſails, | | 
+ Where ftrength fierce threatens, or where weak- 

neſs fails; 

The nearer combat glows ; the tyrant's arm 
| Lock'd in his own, he ſpreads the wide alarm. 

As o'er the naval honors of the groves 
The nail's ſharp point reſiſtleſs labor proves, 


and Ornytus, upon. whom it is needleſs to enlarge; and who 
figure better in proſe, than in verſe. 


+ Orig. v. 77. daav⁰. I would here prefer, as expreſſive of 
© extreme power to injure; dare, from à and d more ele. 
gantly deſcribes the incapacity of doing harm.“ The 11 
of Pollux being particularly celebrated in the words imme- 
diately preceding his obſervation of efficacious ſuperiority 
of ſtrength in his adverſary may ſeem more directly to have 
guided his penetration to thoſe parts, which from their weakneſs 
might be attacked to advantage. 


Cl a;p'd 
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Claſp'd to the ſov'reign oak ; with gradual courſe 
The pond'rous hammer (wings its thund'ring force; 
Stroke urg'd on ſtroke, the ſounds inceſſant flow: 

— Thus cheek, and jaws, and teeth, a looſen'd row, 
Craſh | nor rude combat ceas'd, till the thick breath 
Pants flow and flower to the work of death; 

Sick, throbbing, ſpent awhile they ſep'rate ſtand 
To dry the rolling drops ; the fev'riſh hand 

Again they rear, again th' avenging brow ; 

As bulls contending for a fav'rite cow. 

On * tiptoe heaves ſublime thy giant length, 
Impetuous king ; not ſuch his ſullen ſtrength, 
Who lays the ſacred ox; of ruthleſs aim 

The warrior- arm receives the light'ning's lame; 
With head declin'd he mocks the wild advance; 
The grizly elbow, fliding with a glance, 

Link'd to his ſhoulder ; grapling knee with knee, 
The youth's keen eyes one paſs unguarded ſee, 

Full o'er thine ear he plies the victor ſtroke; 

The jaw he ſever'd, and the bone he broke: 

The monſter writhes, falls, dies! th' applauding train 
Shout o'er the corſe—a mountain on the plain, 
Not thus Bebrycians weigh their monarch's fate, 

+ Tough clubs and knotty crooks in ruſtic ſtate, 
Theſe 
On the tiptoe ſtands 


Of expectation. Douglas. 


+ The original words zgreg (from xagn, caput) and ciy nove, 
a ſpecies of crook (from cn, ſilentium) and Go; (equuleus) are 
Aiminutives of more important armor uſed from the earlier periods 


of 
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Theſe their ſole arms, invade the conqu'ring breaſt ; 
Forth from its ſheath his ready comrades wreſt 

The fword's bright temper—firſt the brother + ſhed 
The blow s quick vengeance, cleav'd the hoſtil head, 
Which nicely ſever'd on each ſhoulder fell; 

Thy lot, thou Ceſtus' gallant boaſt, to quell 

+ Two fiends terrific, prodigies of form, 

On one full-wing'd thy nimble-footed ſtorm 

W hirl'd on his cheſt; he thunders to the ground: 
While He herce-ruſhing meets the deathful wound. 
Fate's brandiſh'd ſteel his ſhagey brow receives; 

Its arching I lid the viſual radiance leaves. 
Matchleſs in arms, companion of his king, 
Oreides? ſteps on Bias“ warrior ſpring, 

Faſt by the entrails pierc'd ; nor pierc'd to death, 
For ſtill uninjur'd heaves the vital breath: 


of Grecian heroiſm for the purpoſes of privileged murder. 
The latter word denotes the tranguility of paſtoral life, no leſs 
than the application of the crook to the conduct of cattle, the 
treaſures of the farm. Though theſe old adventurers muſt 
have originally borrowed their ideas of martial inſtruments 
from thoſe experienced in their primeval exerciſe of huſ- 
bandry, yet, ſuch was the riveted predilection of Grecian 
enthuſiaſm with reſpect to the buſineſs of arms, that their 
evriters have in conformity deduced the paſtoral from the mar- 
tial weapons: To them a very natural Uregov wgors;ov, BNN 
the eye-lid has been too refinedly derived from $agoc; it is 
more cloſely taken from Bxinw dH, as implying that it muſt be 
raiſed for the purpoſe of fight] 


+ Caſtor, I ltymoneus and Mimas. 
Beneath 
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Beneath the zone its ſally thro” the ſkin 

The iron glances from the frame within, 

Thy doom, “ oh! Minyan, from Aretus' hand, 
Crufh'd by the club, and grow ling on the ſand; 
A life how dearly bought! revenge in view, 
For Clytius' inſtant ſword the boaſter ſlew. 

+ Thy ſon, Lycurgus, battle his delight, 
Snatch'd the vaſt axe, and graſping to the fight 
The huge bear's ſullen hide, burſts to the plain; 
For much his hate Bebrycia's faithleſs train! 
The ſtern Æacidæ his triumphs tend: 

Nor dauntleſs Jaſon once forgets a friend, 

As *mid the winter's deſolating cold, | 
When the gaunt wolf affrights the fleecy fold, 
Darts from his ambuſh headlong in his courſe 
O'er the keen ſcenting hound's and ſhepherd's force; 
With luring watch he rolls his baleful eyes, 

To mark, to wreſt the rich ſelected prize ; 

The flock, in wild array, from fide to fide 
Wind panting! —Such the fears of trait'rous pride! 
As black with ſmoky fumes the peaſants drive 
The ſwarm induſtrious from their cavern'd hive, 
Deep *mid the cell awhile collected flow 

The buzzing murm'rers in diſorder'd ſhow ! 


» Iphitus in the original. 

+ Orig. v. 119. Inſtead of jci)ay applied as an epithet to the 
hatchet, I would read weyav, the repetition of which is forei- 
ble. This flight change is farther juſtified from the epithet 
a (nigrum) adjective to N:, which would be otherwiſe 
inelegantly ſynonymous, 

Ere 
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Ere while, their dread the ſuffocating ſhock, 

They ruſh to light, and quit the ſmould' ring rock: 

The daſtards thus in ſcatter'd myriads fled, 

To ſpeak their country's grief, a monarch dead “. 
Fools as ye were, and ign'rant to preſage ! 

Sure on yourſelves to pour deſtruction's rage, 

Ravag'd the wealth of labor's ſounding floor, 

See!] ev'ry province, Amycus no more, 

A waſte to Lycus? unrelenting arms, 

While + Scythia's ſquadrons urge the drear alarms, 

Thy 


The Marianduni, fo called, faith the tradition delivered 
by the ſcholiaſt, from Mariandunus, fon of Cimmerius, who 
gave name to the 

© Dark Cimmerian vale.” 


admirably applied by the expreſſive guns of morality to 


The vale of death, 
Where darkneſs 
With raven- wing incumbent ever broods. 
Marianduni may be obſerved rather a name ingrafted on the 
elaſſical tree of Greece, probably in its origin the fruit of 
Egyptian orchards. The deſcendents of Phineus ſeem parti- 
cularly deſigned for celebration by the poets, | 


+ This cloſe ſucceſſion of fimiles may poſſibly be eſteemed 
foo crouded by the faſtidious critic; to obviate a reflection. 
tending to the diſparagement of a writer, who deliberately in- 
tended their inſertion, where we find them, it may not be 
improper to obſerve, that each compariſon is diſtin from the 
object of the other. The courſe of the wolves ſuddenly iſſuing 
againſt the dogs and ſhepherds, appointed to guard the flocks, 
co- operates with the vindictive indignation of Ancæus, and 
his aſſociates darting upon the Bebrycians ; as the ſtern ſcowl 
of obſervation, with which the heroes mark, and ſingle out 
— | is duly charaReriſtic of the wolves in a ſimilar 

at ten- 
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Thy wealth their wiſh, thou ſteel-prolific. ſoil, 
The falls their conqueſt, and the fold their ſpoil. 
Th' in- 


attention towards the poor fleecy innocents; as the com- 
_ preſſed phalanx in which the human and grazing animals ar- 
ranged themſelves evinces the terrors poſſeſſed by both. The 
bees, in the lines immediately enſuing, are firſt collected within 
their hive; as if more effectually to reſiſt the attacks, from 
without, of peaſants, who wiſh to compel by fumigation the 
inhabitants of the houſe of induſtry to quit it ; the bees are 
here in a ſimilar ſituation, in which we left the Bebrycians at 
the cloſe of the laſt compariſon ; the one afterwards ſeek for 
breath in the freedom of circulating air ; the other diſperſe 
themſelves into the inner regions of Bebrycia. 
On the ſubject of the engagement between theſe monſters, 
and the Argonauts, it may be no unreaſonable taſk to con- 
front the conduct of Virgil with that of Apollonius ; than 
whom Dryden has aſſerted, that his Mantuan original, is ſcarce 
to any author more conſiderably indebted. Indeed the compoſed 
pictures of our khiforical epic writer are more ſuitable to the ge- 
nius, and better adapted to the circumſtances of the Roman 
bard, than the more teinpeſtuous buſineſs of active ſcenery in 
bis Mæonian maſter. Auguſtus fixed by the complacent arti. 
ſices of aſſumed candor the poſſeſſion of that empire, which the 
ſubſiſtence of many inveterate enemies, from oppoſing patriotiſm 
would have rendered it difficult for him to have maintained. 
Leſs wonder, therefore, that the heroic characters of the writer, 
whom he had made his own,* were delineated in a more 
lender variety of tranſitions, and with leſs inherent diſerimi- 
nation of circumſtances, Critics have complained, that 
among the ſubordinate agents in the martial line inter- 
ſperſed throughout the ZEneid the bare reputation of forti- 
tude is a monotony tireſome by its repetition: 
Fortemque Gyam, fortemque Cloanthum. 

Who is Gyas, and who is Clointbus? they figure not in the 
poem, and may be conſtrued to receive the honor of admiſſion 
merely from a political. reference to the deſcendants of their 
reſpective families, as connected with the Roman government 
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Th' innum'rous fleece, their nod commands the way, 
From far they marſhal, and poſſeſſing ſlay; 
When thus the feelings of the heart they ſpeak : 
& Think bow yon train, ſo haughty and ſo weak, 
& Had greatly dar'd, had ſome auſpicious-pow'r 

% Reſign'd Alcides to th' embattled hour! 

4 Bleſs'd with Alcides not a man had ſtood ; 
To dye the gauntlet with the ſtream of blood 
4 But when the tyrant roar'd the madden'd laws, 
c The club, provok'd in virtue's hallow'd cauſe, 
« Had cruſh'd rude inſult; of our bulwark reft _ 
& 'Why, wretched comrades, by your wiſhes left?) 


in the days of Virgil. Modern readers, I am perſuaded, muſt 
regard them in the ſame intereſting light as the Grecians, who 
are figured by Apollonius to have fallen among the wild Be- 
brycians in their battle with the Argonauts, Perhaps the judge - 
ment of Virgil may, with peculiar juſtice, be preſumed “ to 
have forſaken him,“ if we had experienced his labored picture 
of military enthuſiaſm circumſtantial in the deſcription of a 
liſt of heroes, whoſe engagements and diſpoſitions were more 
deliberately formed for battle; the hour of Pharſalia hung 
even yet with a low'ring brow over thoſe remaining ſpirits, 
who bravely prefer'd the freedom of their anceſtors to the 


deſpotiſm, however burniſhed, by which their own age was 
diſhonored. | 


« Pharſalia riſes to my view! 
Cato was ſtill remembered. 


Virgil has in one reſpe& directly copied the conduct of 
Apollonius ; the little catalogue of both was deſignedly ge- 
nealogical. | | 

The text affixes this ſpeech to an individual; a ſimilar 
mode is obſervable in the conduct of Muſæus. The verſion has 


ventured to place the oration, as more emphatical, in the 
mouths of many. 


« We 
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« We plough the pathleſs deep ;—all, all bemoan 


« Carnage their ſcourge, as ſov'reign guilt our own!” 

Thus clos'd the notes the deed was heav'n's beheſt 3 

Night kindly ſpar'd her ſilent hour from reſt 

To chaff their wounds; the ſacred rites prepare, 

And tend the feſtal board's Juxuricus care; 

Nor cheering ſlumber breathes a calm return, 

While flow the goblets, and the altars burn. 

Pluck'd from the ſhore their fronts the laurel's pride, 

Whoſe ſtem enwraps the cable's ſolid ſide, 

Incircling wreathes ; their Orpheus? ſoothing lyre 

To hymns celeſtial wakes the vocal fire; 

Union of numbers ! ſoft the billows rear 

Their placid form, each melting ftrain to hear | 

W hoſe theme the ſon of Jove ! the lamp of day 

Pours o'er the dewy hill his orient ray ; 

Rous to his bleating charge the faithful ſwain 

When loos'd the cable from its /aurePd chain, 

Full freighted with rich prey the warriors ſail, 

Where Boſph'rus tides invite the fav'ring gale. 

High as the promontory's ſky-prop'd head 

A ſullen ſurge its guſhing horrors ſhed, 

As on ſwift pinion borne, a low'ring cloud, 

Big with fell death, it hovers o'er the ſhroud, 

The ſhip recumbent to th' impending ill ; 

Thanks to the pilot, and his matchleſs ſkill ! 

Thanks to ſage Tiphys ! for to thee they owe - 

The bark uninjur'd, and th* averted woe; 
1 | Great 
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Great though th' alarm, thou ſav'ſt the fay'rite band: 


8 T h inviting morn confronts Bithynia's ſtrand. 
Faſt by the ſhore Agenor's ſon poſſeſs'd 
His foſt'ring dome ; by weight of woes oppreſs' d 


Howe'er his hallow'd lot prophetic art! 
Apollo's ſmiles the precious boon impart 
No rev'rence his for heav'n's o'er-ruling god, 


* Undaunted he foretells th'eternal nod. 


Jove arm'd in vengeance ſends the load of years; 
His eye no more the ray of preſcience cheers; 
Luxuriant off rings crown his feſtal board, 

In vain with ſweets by grateful vot'ries ſtor'd 
Urg'd through the fields of air the harpies haſte, 
Wreſt from his wiſh, and baniſh from his taſte ; 
With beak continuous the devouring brood 


Scarce yield the poor ſupply of ſcantier food ; 


Each morſel grudg'd, mere nouriſhment of pain! 
Around, the monſter's fetid odors reign ; 

To ſwailow ? from afar they /oath-the treat: 
Peſt ev'ry ſcent, and poiſon ev'ry meat, 


Struck with their numbers, by their ſhrieks alarm'd, 


He knew his feaſt alone their hunger charm'd ; 


Knew that the wealth his wiſhes would enjoy, 


So Jove decreed, theſe monſters ſhould deſtroy ;. 

Rais'd from his couch, the ſhadow of a ſhade, 

The wooden prop his palſy'd ſtep betray'd ; 

Each friendly wall he graſps; o'er his faint limbs- 

Age totters, and a lifeleſs languor ſwims ; 4 
: | His 
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His parch'd frame ſhrivels to a corſe; within, 
The ſharp bones burſt the priſon of his ſkin; 
His looſe, looſe knees heavily crawling roam 
Scarce to the journey'd threſhold of the dome; 
There ſeated, darkneſs clouds the whirring head; 
Earth to the centre with confuſion ſpread 
Heaves round and round; in ſpeechleſs mood he lies, 
And death- like ſlumber ſeals his haggard eyes “. 
Entrancing wonder ſeiz'd the gazing band; 
Devoid of motion, ſtatue- like they ſtand; 
When deeply groaning from his inmoſt ſoul, 
His long drawn ſyllables prophetic roll, 
« Hear, beſt of Grecians ! hear, your country's grace! 
« For ſure ye boaſt that heav'n-deſcended race, 


“ Urg'd 


Whatever he the genuine conſtruction of this hiſtory, 
the moral may ſeem to convey no unſuitable leſſon ; that the ap- 
plication of thoſe talents with which we have been indulged by 
the Deity, ſhonld be exerted to his honor, and to the promo- 
tion of that plan, which his wiſdom has adopted for the con- 
duct of the univerſe. Apollonius has afforded an example in 
his firſt book of a diſtempered bravo, who aimed the dart be- 
{towed upon him by the favor of Apollo, at the giver himſelf; 
the fool periſhed by the vengeance of his benefactor. Phineus 
ſeems to have preſumed from the power conferred upon him, 
that he might act the part even of the god from whoſe libera- 
lity it proceeded ;z which may evince him to have been already 
in his dotage. The introduction of this miſerable object is 
poetically and characteriſtically elegant. His prophetic de- 
clarations forming the ground-work of the Argonautic releaſe 
from the difficulties attending their navigation; difficulties from 


Ma which 


rns 


& Urg'd by the mandate of a ruthleſs king, 

& Who to the fleece of gold with Jaſon ſpring 

4 On Argo's boſom ! yet — I know you well; 

« Each myſt'ry yet my auguring ſoul can tell: 

4 For this, thou pow'r of light, my thanks receive, 

« Still though my doom in reſtleſs pangs to grieve ! 

By * him, whoſe ſmile aſſerts the ſuppliant's pray'r, 

* Preſumptuous guilt whoſe frowns of vengeance 
c ſcare, 

& By day's bright godhead, by the queen of Jove, 

«© Who views your labor with the looks of love, 

« Oh! aid me, ſnatch me from diſtraction's woe, 

& Quit not the ſhore, ſome ſoft compaſſion ſhow, 

& Nor leave a wretch forlorn! the Furies“ rage, 

©&- My eye-ball wreſts; a ling'ring load of age 

“ Drags my deteſted life; —ſeverer ill 

« Yet low'rs the meaſure of my pangs to fill! 

& Voracious harpies flouncing from afar 

c Snatch from my lips, fierce- ſhrieking to the war, 

« Th' untaſted morſe] ;—ſay | what counſel'd weal 

« To bury from their ſight the laviſh'd meal ? 

« Myſelf I ſooner from myſelf could hide : 

© So ſwift thro' fields of air the monſters glide, 

& If ſome poor relique meet my hunger's wiſh, 

C Unbounded odors taint th' envenom'd diſh ; 


which their eſcape would have been too faintly attributed, 
to motives unconnected with the ſpirit of heathen enthuſiaſm. 


* Jupiter is expreſſed in the original. 
8 cc Not 
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« Not famine dares th' approach! to ſhield the heart 

«© Though nerves of adamant their pow'rs impart. 

« Yet hard neceſſity compels; I wait 

«© Whate'er they leave ;z——to ſtarve, an happier fate 

& By you (the oracle commands) expell'd, 

&« Ye ſons of Boreas (to no vengeance ſwell'd 

« An * alien tide of ſuccor!) know my claim 

« Of old, the joys of wealth, the prophet's fame 

« My fire, Agenor ! when o'er Thrace my arms 

The ſceptre held, your fifter's bridal charms 

© Enjoy'd, and rich her dow'ry, Phineus' throne.” 

So ſpoke Agenor's ſon! with inſtant moan 

Affliction rankles in each warrior- breaſt, 

Chief the wing'd youths with conſcious grief oppreſs'd ! 

Slow they approach; no tear diſdains their eye, 

Claſping his hands ſuch Zetes' ſage reply! 

ce Ah! wretch beyond the wretches of mankind, 

„ Ah! whence thoſe torments of a feſt'ring mind? 
de Sure 'gainſt the gods, the gods, thy wild offence ! 

« Thy ſtrains their will oracular diſpenſe, 


No alien could have averted the ſufferings of Phineus. 
The harpies were invaders of the country of Phineus ; they are 
painted as birds; and the ſons of Boreas are as much birds as 
men, in compliment to the rapid courſe of their father, who 
traverſes occaſionally every portion of the globe. Theſe are 
alluſions to Grecian ſpirit of adventure; which adds, as it 
were, wings to its exertions! No alien could remove the af. 
flictions of Phineus; in other words, no ally was at hand. 
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cc Tis thence, ſome headlong zeal provokes their ire 


© Far, far from us, (whate'er the fond deſire!) 


& To aid diſtreſs ; our guilty thoughts recoil, 
< If. not a god impoſe th' heroic toil, 
c Celeſtial vengeance flames at once to light; 


© Yon harpies bend not to our victor-might, 


(To ſuccor great the wiſh !) till Phineus ſwear, 


The pow'rs deteſt not what we boldly dare.“ 


The heroe ends! * his orb the man of years, 

Full. rip ning to the day, undaunted rears, 

And thus rejoins: Oh! —ſilence to the ftrain ! 

„ Why with ſuſpicions double ev'ry pain? 
| | «© Witneſs, 


» The Furies, thoſe ancient diſtributors of divine juſtice a- 


mong the heathens, had, we may recollect, deprived this Phi- 
neus of his eye-ſigbt, which he now recovers; for the perſo- 


nal interpoſition of our winged heroes diſſolves the charm of this 
infliction. What credit may be given to heathen prophets ? 


as little. can be properly indulged to our modern political en- 
thuſiaſts, uſurpers of that ſacred denomination. Such a per- 


ſonage is introduced, on occaſion of a moſt candid, and de- 


ſervedly noſt ſerious inveſtigation previouſly attempted in a 
point of ſcripture.prophecy, by Dr. Jortin, who ſeems in this 
inſtance to have ſubmitted too conſiderable a ſacrifice to the 
ſentiments of a prelate, from whom his ſuperior erudition and 
judgment have occaſionally inſtructed him to differ: he has 
treated us with the pert prophet's name, Rice Evans; one 
whom he conſiſtently calls a ſtrange fellow.“ With a due 


adoption of ſcriptural phraſes, at an æra, when ſcripture was 


compelled to come in by the profane guoters of the age, though no 
portion of its ſpirit actuated the principles of any party, with 
that bare * firſt fight which led him to an object open to com- 


* 


mon 
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&« Witneſs, Latona's ſon, thro* myftr'y's gloom 

« Guide of my labors, my afflicted doom ! © 

« Witneſs, thou cloud of darknefs o'er my head! 

<« Nor ye, propitious, haif me to the dead, 

ce Ye pow'rs infetnal, Phineus? vows untrue | 

„ No heav'nly frowns your gen'rous aid purſue.“ 
Fluſt'd with his oath, and confident of joy, | 

Attendant youths the feſtal board employ ! J 2 


* 


mon obſervation, that the genius of the Engliſh could not fu- 
pinely ſlumber for a length of years under the factious dead- 
weight of democracy, and from an hypocritical mixture of 
circumſtances deſcribed to throw a ſerviceable alarm upon 
the minds of thoſe, who were too ſufficiently prepared for 
ſuch wild impreſſions, with theſe auxiliaries Rice Evans en- 
tered the field of enthuſiam; where his corpſe lay for a cen- 
tury, or nearly, till reviv'd by the magic wand of the divine 
legationer,” But it has been the whimſical deſtiny of this re- 
verend commentator to exhibit as an object of eccleſiaſtical and 
public attention, a ſhatter-brain, who had otherwiſe reſted 
without the wiſh of a ſingle individual to be troubled even 
with his name, For the particulars of Rice Evans's hiſtory the 
reader may conſult Dr, Jortin's appendix to the firſt volume of 
his Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. I may be permitted'to 
obſerve that Charles II. returned to England in the year 1666. 
Evans's firſt edition (if the thing is his!) diſgraced literature 
in the year 1652 ; four years after the murder of Charles I. 
popular frenzy in this interval had abated a large portion of its 
idolatrous zeal for republicaniſm; and the love of monarchy 
once more prevailed, even before matters were ripened to a 
ſcheme for its renewal in this kingdom. Evans himſelf was 
contented to interpret his viſion as a mere re. eſtabliſliment of 
the ancient conſtitution; it was never worth while to enter 
more minutely into the tale, which he'whiſttes. wo 
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The monſters' laſt, worſt treat! — the warriors ſtand, 

Each the keen falchion gleaming in his hand. 

Prone, while the ſeer ſcarce touch'd the ſmoaking prize, 

As flaſh the light'nings, as the tempeſt flies, 

Burſt from the clouds the harpies wing their way, 

Swell the loud clamor, and demand their prey. 

The ready warriors hail th' auſpicious hour; 

All they behold their grizly maws devour; 

Far by the winds o'er boundleſs ocean toſt; 

The ſcent announces what a gueſt was loſt, —- 

Wide through the realms of (pace, unſheath'd the 
ſpword, 

The boys fly headlong; heav'n's eternal lord 

Man's ev'ry nerve inſatiate of the courſe: 

And vain, if Jove forbid, the arm of force! 

The fiends outſtrip the zephyr's boundleſs wing, 

_ To Phineus' board, or from its ſweets their ſpring, 

As when fierce panting the ſagacious hounds, 

Skill'd in the chace along the foreſt's rounds - 

The horned goat purſue, or tim'rous hind, 

A ning diſtance to each ſtep conſign'd, 

Thy gnaſh their teeth, they dart upon the ſpoil ; 

In vain !-—the brothers thus with ceaſeleſs toil 

Stretch their bold hands, juſt e the monſter | 

race—— — 

Where Plotz's iſles ſurrounding « ocean grace, 

Tho' heav'n oppos'd, ſure death had clos'd the flight 

But watchful Iris from th' ætherial hight 

| Cleaves 
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Cleaves the wide air, impatient to control 

With ſoothings mild the warriors* vengeful oul. 

“ Go, Boreas' ſons! nor more your falchions prove 
&« *Gainſt yon” ſwift harpies, gainſt the dogs of Jove! 
« * Myſelf will ſwear, and what I ſwear is fate, 
«© They ne er again ſhall haunt him with their nate.“ 
She ſaid! and firm by Stygian waters ſwore, | 
Which gods with rev'rence, and with dread explore, 
Inviolable oath ! to Phineus free 

Tow'rs his lov'd manſion ; ſuch the fix'd decree ! 
| Cheer'd by the voice they ſeek the roaring main; 
Hence Plotæ's iſles no more; the cluſt*ring reign 
Of + Strophadz yclep'd ; the birds of woe, 

And She, whoſe ſmiles pervade the ſweepy bow, 


Mr. Maſon in his ode upon The Fate of Tyranny, from 
the original of which our poetical hebraiſt has compoſed a la- 
tin ode in the ſpirit of Horatian elegance, has the following 
verſe, 

Thus by myſelf I ſwear, and what I ſwear is fate.” 


Surely without the propriety of ſcr:ptural expreſſion ! it may 


ſuit an heathen deity, but not the moſt Higheſt, who is repre- 


ſented as ſpeaker in this paſſage. 


+ The ſons of Boreas, ſatisfied with the oath of Iris urigpepor, 
turned about towards the ſhip; hence were the iſlands called 
Plotæ by earlier navigators, named ETgopadai. Similar derivations 
of names, attributed to places from particular events, ab und in 
the ſcriptural hiſtory, to which ſource it may without violence be 
conſtrued, that heatheniſin in this, and many other inſtances 
familiarly applied, at leaſt to the traditionary accounts of 
thoſe nations, who had occaſional intercourſe with the * peo- 
ple of God.“ The introduction of Iris ſtrongly marks the re- 


ference of our author to the Arkite hiſtory. 
Ruſh 
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Ruſh diverſe; they to Creta's cavexn'd maze! 


Sublime the goddefs ſeeks the ſolaf rays. — 


Meanwhile the hoſt the * ſqualid ſeer ſurvey'd ; 
Herds, flocks, the fpoils of Amycus difplay'd, 
Load the rich altar; with the plenteous treat 


The mantion laugbs—each warrior takes his ſeat. 


Once-wretched Phineus his full with enjoys, 

And, as a dream indulg'd, his taſte employs ; 
Pleas'd with the ſocial board, yet foes to fleep, 
Through night for Boreas? ſons they vigils keep, 
Suing their lov'd return; the hearth's quick flame 
Attracts the ſage of much revolving fame: 

His thoughts, their courſe, its progreſs, and its end. 
„ *Fis not at Phineus will {ye chiefs attend'!) 

c Heav'n's each reſolve prophetic to reveal; 


ce Nor one, the gods permit, my ſtrains conceal. 


“ Great were my ſuff rings, inſolently bold 

e Jove's ſolemn counſels when my ſtrain foretold, 
& Full, and in order all | his facred choice 
«Fl ur oracle's hn A vob: voice; 


6 1 increaſe the confuſion of a language by 
their adoption of a multiplicity of roots, where a ſmaller pro- 
portion would be more elegant, as more perſpicuous. Scapu- 
la's conduct may be adduced; mwey applied to d he derives 
from Two; ({qualor) ; but vis itſelf borrowed from ni (bibo) 
a ſordid habit of body ariſing from the abſorption of thoſe 


juices, naturally tending to the due nouriſhment, another 


term for the health of the human frame. A diſorder, to which 
the inhabitants of South Britain had been for ages ſtrangers, 
is well known to be occaſioned by poverty of blood. 


„ That 
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ce That froward man, miſtruſtful of bis arts, 
66 INC ſeek from heav n what heav'n alone imparts*, - 
goon 


* This religious ſentiment placed in the mouth of a ſelf- con- 
demning prophet, the ſharp memory of whoſe ſufferings led 
the way to his repentance may be explained, to a purport little 
intended by an unenlightened reaſoner. The abuſe of talents, 
for the poſſeſſion -whereof individuals are diſtinguiſhed, is very 
conſiſtently cenſured by an heathen poet, as as abuſe of the 
deities by whom they were conferred. Various puniſhments 
are inflited in the Afdes of Greece upon thoſe, who had thus 
deviated while on earth from that primum mobile* of her 
enthuſiaſm, reverence for, and dread of the divinities. Phi- 
neus was in one moral light the tantalus of the infernal regions. 
The harpies are agents in the buſineſs of his k;Forical ſitua- 
tion, illumined by poetical imagery, Sober reflection may 
extract from machinery to ſcriptural advantage, not only a 
conviction of the hyprocriſy, and preſumption of the heathen 
prieſthood in their delivery of oracular decrees, (two qualities 
copied with induſtrious (kill from paganiſm by its ſuckling 
popery) but may likewiſe more eſſentially arraign the ſelt- aſ 
uming authority as prophets, who either calling themſelves f - 

ambaſ- 


1 Others of graver mein! behold, adorn'd 
With holy enſigns how ſublime they move "Pp 
And bending oft their ſanctimonious eyes 
Take homage of the ſimple-minded throng ; 
Ambaſſadors of heaven |! 


So ſings the late philoſophical Dr. Akenſide, who conferred 
honor upon an ecclefiaftical deſultory arguer by this retalia. 
tion of abuſe, where ſilence had expreſſed that contempt, 
which it alone merited. Theſe lines adorn the third hook of 
the Pleaſures of Imagination; a work, in general expreſſive 
of that elegance of verfification, and energy of reflection which 
diſtinguiſhed our poet's youth ; and it were to be wiſhed, for 
the 
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c Soon as the ſail your anxious toils renew, 
% Cyanean rocks rife horrible to view, 


e Mid 


ambaſſadors of heaven are recorded by the inſpired pen to have 
ated in defiance of its will, and affected to eftabliſh their re- 
putation on the credulity of their hearers; or who, regardleſs 
of celeſtial interpoſition, trumpeted prophecies, which they 
knew that they could never juſtify, and warmed their imagi- 
nations with a wild flaſh of fallacy, not animated their reaſon 
with the rays of truth. Theſe apoſtates receive the ignomony | 
they deſerve in the Old, no leſs than in the New Teſtament. 
Balaam was a prophet of God; for ſo it may be concluded 
from the great condeſcenſion, in which the Almighty per- 
ſonally diſcourſes with him, to divert him from that 
crooked path which the love of lucre had inclined him to 
purſue. He wavers in his duty, plucks the forbidden 
bribe, and is loſt. Yet, in anſwer to the repeated meſſages 
of the Midianites, &c. he conftantly acquaints them, that he 
could not attend them without the expreſs will of God; til 
temptation gained a triumph over virtue, and paſſion induced 
him to importune the Lord for his permiſſion to go, and 
curſe the Iſraelites, which had ſo repeatedly been refus'd. 
When once he had quitted ſolid ground, he flided from 
guilt to guilt, till he fell; a miſerable victim of his own vo. 
Juntary blindneſs, Hence the gradation from his firſt depar- 
ture, to the miraculous event of the afs, on which he travelled ; 
he ſtruck the beaſt, and it rebuked him in a human voice. 
For the real conſtruction of this hiſtory, and a rational com- 
ment upon the laſt particular, infidelity would gather that in- 
firuction which it ſupercilioufly degrades, by a perufal 


— — 


— 


the regard due to his memory, that he had not hazarded the 
alterations of the poem in the after periods of bis life. 


© Vix ſert animus mutatas dicere formas !* 
Ovid: Metam. J. i. v. x, 


of 
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« Mid ocean's narrow'd ſpace ; not one, I deem, 
« Ere *ſcap'd the thunders of th' indignant ſtream 
« No ſolid roots defy the daſhing tide, 

United oft they meet with jarring pride; 

« High o'er their heads the billowy mountains roar, 
© And ſtormy echo bellows through the ſhore, 

« But ye, the dictates of my voice obey ! 

% Firm, and collected ſtem the boiſt'rous way; 


of Dr. Jortin's fiſth diſſertation. Falſe prophecies were 
more peculiarly announced by our Savior, and his apoſtles for 
future generations, from thoſe claims to inſpiration, which 
| bigotry and authority affecting evinced their conſciouſneſs, 
that the apoſtles poſſeſſed. A prophet in ſcripture (ſays the 
pious Whitby) is © either a foreteller of things future, or a 
revealer of the will of God.“ Pretenders are excluded from 
this definition, no leſs than Jews in the days of our Savior, 
whoſe * ruling ideas of a Meſſtah promoted their adop- 
tion of a falſe, and a deſtruction of the true. If falſe 
prophets who by their wer ſhall be known are deſcribed 
as objects of divine vengeance, it may likewiſe be remarked, 
that Ananias, and Saphira received puniſhment even unto 
death. Self-flatterers of deceit, who * approached their God, 
while their hearts were far from him.“ Falſe believers, who in 
the inſtant of converſion tempt the religion, which they would 
appear to eſpouſe, lying to the Holy Ghoſt ;* that glorious 
emanation of the Deity poured into their boſoms to induce 
a conviction, that even faith without works is dead.“ 


t Balaam having once erred became an hardened repro- 


bat e; he had already tempted, he now openly defies the maſter 


| whom he ſerved; counſeliing © the Midianites to ſend their 


women among the Iſraelites, whom he knew to be under a 


farticular providence, directing them to * avoid idols,“ and this 
to influence their practice of idol. worſhip. 
% Nor 
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| © Nor heedleſs of the gods with youthful breath 
« Ruſh on preſumptuous to the gates of death. 
« Fair mem'ry ſeal the Dove! her progreſs mark |! 
« Soon as your caution wings her from the bark, 
If 'mong the rocks ſhe ſkims the fav'ring main, 
<< Nor doubt the conqueſt, nor your courſe reſtrain. 
« Around, my chiefs, th' induſtrious oar be ſpread! 
ce The ſtraits of ocean *tis not your's to dread ! 
« Spring unexhauſted to the taſk, nor ſpare 
c Peace to the reſt ! what uſe commands, is right; 
66 That be your bold purſuit! nor heav'n, your flight! 
C No!-—e'er ye ſail the ſolemn vows be pay'd! 
« But! if the dove, by baſfled wings betray'd, 
ce Sink in the central deep, at once return | 
No zeal can proſper, if the pow'rs ye ſpurn ! 
« Yourlſelves ſhall periſh in the whelming rock, 
6 Though rib'd with iron Argo dar'd the ſhock. 
&« Oh wretches wand'ring from the gods' decree, 
&« Who deem their “ empty'd quiver loos'd on me! 
« Tho' glow'd, inſatiate glow'd their tenfold hate, 
« My ſoul its mark, yet Phineus points your fate; 
4e If heedleſs of the dove ye tempt the wave, 
Truth ſtamps each ſacred word !—your lot to ſave 
« From the rude concourſe of the rocks your hoſt, 
« Swift through the Boſph'rus to Bithynia's coaſt 
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Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me! 
; Dryd. Don Sebaſtian. 


«. Full 


—— 


APOLLONIUS, 5 


« Full on the right ye ſpring; — avoid the ſhore, / 
« Till Rheba, rapid ſtream, ſublimely roar; 
„Till borne beyond the dark and dreary ſtrand 

60 « Thynæa' s iſle invites you to the land, © ; 
„Soon ſhall the * circling ſtate's oppoſing ſoil - - ** 
« Your voyage greet, an unremitted toil, 

«© There Acheruſia's + promontory-ſhow 

« Familiar paſſport to the ſhades below 

«© Whoſe ſever'd foot ſtern Ach'ron's ſtreams divide 
« Roll'd from th' enormous gulf his whirling tide, 
„ Onward extend the Paphlagonian hills, 

«© Whoſe throne, thou heay*n-deſcended Pelops, fills 


« Thy mighty /ine, illuſtrious race of kings. 


„ Mark now the beach, whoſe wide expanſion 
„ ſprings 
«6 A courſe confronted by the northern Bear: 
7 Charambys x name the hights unbounded ſharef, 
© Whoſe 


» The Marianduni, 


+ The mountains of Paphlagonia. It muſt be conſtrued 
from the various and extenſive motions of the Argonauts, 
that various expeditions of ancient Greece are interwoven, 


t The heroes being advanced in their voyage, according to 
the prophecy of Phineus, whoſe prolix harangue evinces àa ma- 
terial connection with the ſubje& of the poem in its various 
branches, it may he 1cafonable to ſubmit reflect ions upon 
the introduction of the dove, rarely exiſting in heathen poetry, 
unleſs as attendant on the car of Venus. That little, or no al- 
luſion of this fort is here intended, no argument is requiſite 
'D perſuade ;. but the dove is ſalemnly introduced; 8 
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© Whoſe" wild brow Boreas' frozen blaſt defies, 
& Shade of the deep, and rival of the ſkies. 

% Whoe'er, my vent'rous friends, this reign ſurrounds, 
% Views a long ſhore incline its lengthen'd bounds ; 
c Proud prominent waſte of earth, in ang'ry mood 
66 Where Halys thunders, with his rage of flood: 
“ Beyond, the leſſer Iris* neighb'ring foam 

& Storms in proud whirlpools to her briny home. 


far more ſolemnly made an inſtrument of purpoſes charac- 
teriflically ſacred in the repreſentation of the deluge by 
the holy writings. Infidelity is frolicſome upon ſuch allu- 
fions, but on that account they are more deſervedly regarded 
by thoſe. who dare / to think for themſelves.* Philologiſts may 
be ſuffered in humbler concerns to imagine reſemblances, 
which were never meant, and derive the ſentiments of an au- 

thor from a ſource, with which he has frequently been unac- 
quainted, I hear one ſullen critic exclaim with a ſcoff of tri. 
 umph, Apollonius no doubt was a laborious ſtudent of the 
Moſaic writings!” But the Greeks, my valuable friend of 
literary excurſions, certainly drew their ideas from thoſe of 
their maſters in the corruption of pure religion, the enthu- 
fiaſts of Egypt, and of the eaſtern world. From the Egyptians 
more immediately, as it has been regularly traced ; a people 
much boaſted for ſuperiority of knowlege, or rather for the 
magic cunning of hypocritical divination ; for their ſkilfulneſs 
in aftronomy, ſynonymous with the pitiful arts of aſtrology, a 
mean tool to their native ſuperſtition ; for the wonders of their 
archite&ure, no other than the unwieldy ſtructures, erected 
by enthuſiaſm to the diſhonor of taſte, and of propriety. 
However—peace be to their pyramids! be they ſtill the bury - 
ing places of oſtentation! enough, if our Argonautic expedi- 
tion may be here aſſiſted with an argument of its deduction 
from the generally received hiflory of the ſcriptural ark, See 
the Analyſis of Anc, Mythol. 


c The 
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ce, The dreary wild a farther voyage lends, 
«« ProjeCting ſteep, whoſe tow'ring arm extends; 
« And farther yet thy mouth, benignant ſtream, 
«© Beneath the hills * that catch the dawning beam 
« Opes, in thy lucid boſom to receive 
«© The wave, thro* many a maze whoſe treaſures heave, 
«© Nor, Dæas, far thy plains ! or threefold charms 
« Of cities, pride of Amazonian arms! 
« Or patient Chalybæ, the ſlaves of toil, 
«© Whole plough with harveſts crowns a ſtubborn ſoil ; 
«© No iron's ſtrength reſiſts their harden'd will, 
© + A circling train with flocks their vallies fill 
« Beyond the 4 hights of hoſpitable Jove; 
„Near, where Moſſuna lifts her awful grove, 
Wide thro' her realms the mountain's darkling ſhade 
© Oferhangs her domes of ſolid wood diſplay'd: 
4 Of wood each firm- built citadel of fame, 
Which crowns the nation with its honor'd name. 
„ Theſe ſunk to view, a rugged & ilſle ye greet ; 
„When many a labor from their native ſeat 

* This addition is hazarded to the original, as characteriſ- 
tic of the eminence by which it diſtinguiſhes the Themyſce- 
ræan mountains. The promontory of Themyſceræum, like 
the dominion of the Chalybes, was a portion of the Scythian 
kingdom, near the river Thermodon. The picture of them, 
as fabricators of iron inſtruments, delineates their rugged diſ- 


poſition to a more barbarous purſuit of war. 
+ The Tibareni. 


t The Promontory of Genetz, on which a temple wag 
erected, ſacred to Jupiter, * patron of ſtrangers.” 
- I This ifle is termed by the ſcholiaft Aretias, 


N «© Hath 
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« Hath urg'd the feather'd myriad's ſhrieking train, 

46 That crowd the coaſt innum'rous; Mavors' fane 

&« Column'd with ſtone the | warrior-queens atteſt, 

c Rear d, when the glow of arms their ſouls poſſeſs'd. 

„ THERE wait thoſe triumphs, to my voice deny'd, 

4 That ſafety ne*er by fainting hope ſupply'd ! 

« THERE vot'ry of your weal a tranſient ſtay 

« Fair friendſhip's ſmile commands !—yet, Phineus, 
& ſtray | 

«© No more, too daring, with continuous ſound 

« The mazy oracle's prophetic round, 

e Beyond the ifle, beyond the region's ſite 

« Confronting, Phylyra beams in native might; 

c Above, Macrona's rude-expanded coaſt ; 

«© Nor far, Bechiria points her num'rous hoſt *. 

c Here the Sapeiræ wooe their native mead ! 

&« And there Byzeræ, circling-warriors, lead 

«© To Colchos? ſtern- brow'd fons !--yet, heroes, ſail, 

“% Till thro' the central main your oars prevail 


1 Theſe queens were Otrera and Antiope. 


In barbarous kingdoms, where the employment of arms 
was in a manner a ſecondary quality, ſubſervient to the prin- 
ciples of an enthuſiaſtic devotion, no ſuperior portion of ſanc- 
tity may be preſumed to have diſtinguiſhed particular_nations. 
Indeed the word ſanctity boaſts a conſtruction more imme- 
diately philoſophical. Nezwriog in the text I therefore derive 
not from 375 (ſanctus) but from sees (quantus) in confor- 
mity, together with the foregoing reaſons, with the general 
application of v to natural tuation, or to quantity. = 


% (Yer 
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« O'er fair Cytza's realm] from fields o'erſpread 
« With Circe's magic from the ſky-prop'd head 
4 Of _ Amaras far, far remov'd | 
«© Lo! Phaſis joins his ocean much beloy'd ! 
« This, this the ſpot decreed ! the victor- bark 
Shall thence the turrets of Æetes mark; 
Shall there th' umbrageous reign of Mars behold, 
High where the beech ſuſpends the fleece of gold; 
„Shall there the dragon, horrible to view, 
« Whoſe eyes each object rolling round purſue, 
«« Of orb till faithful to its active pow'rs, 
« When day ſerenely beams, or midnight low'rs. — 
He ceas'd ! and terror arm'd with ftern control 
Seiz'd ev'ry brow, and rul'd o'er ev'ry ſoul +. 

+ On the preſent geographical arrangement I will only 
ſubmit an opinion of its conformity with the fituation of 


the ſeveral places, intimated in the days of Apollomus. 
Many of theſe are canvas'd in the occaſional alterations of 
their names, A very ancient map is a very incompetent re- 
membrancer, ſuch reference is therefore neglected; and it 
would be too liable to attract the brutum fulmen of the 
eaftern critic, if we dared the attempt of a new map of the 
world, as ſubſiſting in the primzval age of Grecian coloniza- 
tion, here alluded to by Apollonius. Suffice it, that the land 
of Ceres, the land of magic, as generally deſcribed by hea- 
then poeſy, is no other, from the repreſentation of hiſtory, 


conveyed to us particularly by the preſent picture, than the 


more ancient kingdom of Egypt; to which it is almoſt ſuper- 
fluous to add, that the Grecians were indebted for this main 
Pillar to the foundation of their © venerable Eleuſinian myſte- 
ries, or rather to the ſuperſtructure itſelf, for the very prin- 
ciples of theſe dark ſcenes of horrid enthuſiaſm were derived 
from Egyptian fullenels, 
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But Jaſon's thoughts the mighty wonders ſcan, 
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Deep pauſing, till at length the chief began. 

% Enough, oh ! ſeer, thoſe accents of a friend 
c Have trac'd our labors, and announc'd their end! 
CC Have warn'd us, mid the rock's incumb'ring train, 
6 Secure to paſs the perils of the main; 

ce Yet, ſuch the due reward of virtue's courſe, 

© Again to Greece return'd her native force. 
Give, ſage unerring, freely give to know 

© ur happier conduct from each path of woe! 

«© My hoſt ne'er guiding, nor myſelf a guide, 


Ho beſt ſhall Jaſon ſtem the roaring tide ? 


e For ah! proud Colchos eyes a dreary round, 

& Old ocean's, and the world's extremer bound,” — 
He ſpake ! the ſage rejoins, When once, my ſon, 
«© Thy lot the horrors of the rocks to ſhun, 


e Vain fears, avaunt! from Ma's realm a God 
5 Shall ſmooth thy voyage with auſpicious nod; 


Jo Aa leads each pilot of the ſkies |! 


« Yet, yet, my friends, no prudent fcorn defies 

The Cyprian goddeſs of each Juring wile; 

„ Your wars are conqueſts, when ſhe deigns a (ſmile: 

5% Ceaſe fond enquiries! for I ſpeak no more.“ 

Thus ends the ſeer | their anxious looks explore 

The youths of Boreas ; ſwift of airy wing 

To earth deſcends their nimble-footed ſpring; 

Each heroe ſudden ruſhes from his ſeat, 

To gaze the gueſts, admicing as they greet ; 
| | | When 
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When f Zetes yielding what their wiſh deſir'd, 
Ev'n now thick-panting, from his labor tir'd, 
Points the fell harpies, their inglorious flight, 
By Iris reſcu'd from fraternal might, 

His ſtrains the goddeſs” fav*ring notes recount, 
The boundleſs cavern drear of Creta's mount, 
Wrap'd o'er the fiends' deſpair ; the ſocial dome 
Receives the warriors in its genial] home : 

An herald Phineus to th' aſſembly preſs'd ; 
When Jaſon thus, benevolent of breaſt, 

« Yes ! Phineus, thine a God, a God to ſhare, 


«© Balm of thy pangs, and ſolace of thy care [ 


ft The return of the two brothers is very judiciouſly fixed 
at the cloſe of Phineus's laſt ſpeech, wherein be points out the 
particular deity by whoſe patronage the hoſt were deſtined to 
return in ſafety to their native country. At the concluſion of 
Jaſon's ſpeech laſt-delivered, a reference may ſeem to have 
been intended by Apollonius to the limits of the more an- 
cient world in Grecian effimation ; limits affixed by the va- 
nity of their ideas, gratifying itſelf with the confinement of 
havitation to regions, which compoſed the more contracted 
ſphere of their own connections The aſſertion relative to 
Egypt may evince, that in the days of our poet the operations 
ot Greece in the buſineſs of emigration were familiarly under. 
ſtood throughout her kingdoms to have never (as far as re- 
lated to the earlier Argonauts) extended on that fide of the 
globe beyond the Egyptian dominions. Hence the neceſſary 
tefciencies of geographical experience, with thoſe in aſtro- 
nomy from the nature of mere coaſting voyages! 

Venus introduced in the ſpeech of Paineus immediately 
preceding the return of Zetes and Calais, is conſiſtently made 
a ſubject of Argonautic adoration, on their return, when we 
reflect upon the aſſiſtance, ſhe indulged to the intrigues of 
Medea and Jaſon. 
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From far to thee our wretched train he drove, 

«© That Boreas' ſons might aid thee with their love, 
« Would radiant light zhoſe darkling orbs renew, 
c Bleſs'd were my ſoul, as with my country's view,” — 
The voice of goodneſs ceas'd; with downcaſt head 
The ſage rejoins; No pitying pow'r will ſhed 

«© An healing med'cine to my hopeleſs ſtate ; 

* Clos'd my ſunk eye-balls by the graſp of fate; 

« Heav'n, inſtant plunge me to the ſhades below; 
ce AndPhineus'tranſportsne'er ſhall anguiſh know!”— 
Thus mutual anſwers ſteal the hours away, 

Till drops ſweet converſe to Aurora's ray ! 

Around their prince collected ſubjects pour, 

„ Socuſtom'd, to the morn's appointed hour; 
Some ſcantier portion of their wealth they load ; 
The ſage impartial, as his boſom glow'd, 

To each diſplays th' oracular command, 

Tho' not a preſent ope the grudging hand: 

Yet keen afflition flies his art divine; 

Hence the fond viſit lows, the treaſures ſhine, 
Paræbius ever to a maſter dear, 

Hail'd to the dome his ſmiles the warrior cheer, 
Ere while preſag'd, that here the vent'rous race 

Of Grecian braves a ſhelt'ring port ſhould trace, 
Their ſearch Æetes thro' the billows roar : 


And lo! the cable claſps & Bithynia's ſhore | 
The 


& eie in the original is commented by the ſcholiaſt, as the 


eapital city of Phineus's dominions, called Bi9;g. The capital 
: of 
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The Jove-commiſſion'd harpies theirs to quell. 

—- At once the ſeer, his words as honey fell, 

The council'd vot'ries quits with lib'ral mind; 

Parzbius, ſuch his wiſh, remains behind, 

And joins the hoſt of heroes; at his nod 

Amid the fleecy fold the fav'rite trod 

The beſt ſelecting, ('tis a ſov'reign's will !) 

The man of years ſuſpends his prieſtly ſkill, 

Harangues the rowers, as Parzbius went, 

And courteous wins their ready ear's aſſent. 

«© Not all poſſeſs the headfirong rage of man; 

„There are, a gen'rous friend who nobly ſcan ; 

«© Such have ye ſeen; to me the ſtranger came, 

% Awretch, to Phineus' art his ſacred claim, 

«© Pangs were his moments, ſorrow was his heart, 

Till want could ſcarce a ling'ring meal impart; 

% Days roll'd on days each little comfort ſpoil ; 

No peace from anguiſh, and no reſt from toil. 

„A father's crime his keener ſuff*rings moan z 

« Wand'ring the mountain's ſteepy hights alone 

* JVheſe axe up-roots thy honors, awful grove, 

% Nor pray*r3, thou gentle Hamadryad, move *; 
«© How 


of kingdoms in the earlier periods of ſettlement is well-known 
to have been fynonymous with, or very nearly reſembling the 
appellation of the region itſelf, 


It may perhaps argue a degree of partiality to conſtrue 
the mprtle of Virgil, which grew upon the tomb of Polydore, 
and which, when plucked by the hand of ZEneas, drop'd 
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«© How vain thy plaintive muſic to the ſtroke, 
Which now,—now thunders on the monarch oak, 
„ Coetval 


with blood, as an immediate copy of the Hamadryad of Apol- 
lonius; but it certainly bears a peculiar reſemblance. The 
incloſure of theſe © virgins of the hade in the trees of which 
it was compoſed, was a part of the heathen ſuperſtition ; and 
originally aroſe from the principle, that every portion of a- 
ture was under the influence of its local, and ſocial divinity, and 
by a familiar purſuit of ſuch idea, that a general animation pre- 
vailed in every ſurrounding object. The wound inflicted upon 
the body of Polydore in the branch of the myrtle may have been 
derived from the extreme veneration, in which the heathens 
held their dead: and the complaint of Polydore himſelf be 
merely deſigned, unleſs it be regarded likewiſe in a ſuper- 
natural light, as a poetical preparative immediately after 
given of his ſufferings, and death, which hiſtory it muſt 
be preſumed that his countrymen would be ſolicitous to 
learn, That to paint the ſupernatural was a material deſign 
of the poet, his own occaſional apoſtrophes, and exclamations 
may ſeem to evince ! | 

It has been obſerved “ by the editor in a former publication, 
wherein this phœnomenon of the bleeding myrtle' is dif- 
cuſſed, that Ovid, for ſo a critic expreſſes himſelf, has omit- 
ted this ſtory though it fell in his way.“ The reaſon did not 
at that time occur to me; but I take it te have been this: in 
the firſt place there was no direct metamorphoſis; for Poly- 
dore was not changed into a yrile; but the ayrile partook 
of the eſſence of an animated human body, from that of Poly- 
dore having been depoſited at iti root; and that this prodigy 
was rather ſubordinate to, than a part of religious enthuſiaſm; 
from the ſubſequent ſpeech of Polydore it muſt be preſumed 
to have been introduced, to ſerve the particular occaſion of the 
Trojan army, connected with their preſent circumſtances, 


— 


— 


* Works of Anacreon, Sappho, &c, Ridley, 12 mo. 1968. 
| and 
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«"Coeval trunk, in whoſe protective ſhade 
« For many an age thy lovely form was lay'd, 


* 


and ſituation. In conformity with this ſome exhibition of 
the marvelous which introduced a viſit, as it were, from one of 
their deceaſed fellow - ſufferers in the Trojan war, ſuitable in 
point of ſolemnity, and importance, to the diſpoſitions of 
minds, anxious for the completion of their labors. 

A very excellent uſe has been made of the heathen ſyſtem 
of the Hamadryads intermixed, as it may be ſurmiſed, with 
this fable of the bleeding myrtle, by a writer, equally 
celebrated for ſerious, and ludicrous applications cf claſſical 
ingenuity to the plan of his compoſitions, 


© In ev'ry ſhrub, in ev'ry flow'ret's bloom, 

© That paints with varying hues yon' ſmiling plain, 
Some heroe's aſhes iſſue from the tomb, 

And live a vegetable life again. 


perhaps, my Villiers, for I ſing to thee, 
Perhaps nnknowing of the bloom ic gives, 
In yon fair ſcyon of Apollo's tree 
The ſacred dult of young Marcellus lives! 


© Pluck not the leaf; *"twere ſacrilege to wound 
« Th ideal mem'ry of his purer ſhade ; 

© Tn theſe ſad ſeats an early grave he found, 
And the * firſt rites to gloomy js convey'd.? 


Mr. Whitehead's Elegy on the Mauſoleum of Auguſtus, 


— — — — 


— 


* Marcellus is recorded to have been the firſt perſon buried 
in this monument. 


Down 
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„Down, down it falls! ah why, incautious foe, 

© In youth's gay ſpring ſuch rank oppreflion blow * ? 

* The nymph in labor's unavailing gloom 

* Now ſeals the father's, and his offspring's doom. 

* The crime refleting, as he meets my fight, 

* Rear to the maid, I cry, the altar's hight ; 

* There ſmoke the ſacrifice in ſolemn ſtate | 
The youth laments no more a father's fate. 

At once the heay'n-deſcended tempeſts end; 

* He loves the patron, nor negleRs the friend: 

% Ev'n now reluctant quits me, leſt my grief 

« Or ſue attention, or demand relief.“ 

So ſpake the ſeer l their gladden'd eyes behold 


Parzbius leading from the fleecy fold 
| The 


There is true ſpirit and elegance in this little rural epi- 
ſode.— Groves in every period of ſuperſtition have been 
mark'd with religious veneration. Manilius in bis Aſtrono- 
mica, ſays, 


« Jupiter eſt, quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris,* 


A verſe of energy, which may be applied from the genius of 
heathen mythology to the reſidence of ſome divinity in every 
object of nature. On the firſt peruſal of this * pious ſcenery,” 
Mrs. Carter's excellent ode, in which the Hamadryad is ſo 
claſſically introduced, occur'd to memory; her cloſe to which 
gives a poetical turn, not to be traced from Apollonius. It 
may be remarked, that the ſtory of this tranſaction is deduci- 
ble from the enthufiaſm conſecrating very ancient druidi- 
cal worſhip. Our moral Sappho attributes the deſtruction of 
a © ſylvan walk,” the favorite nurſe of meditation, to a defect 


of 
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The double prize, and riſing from their ſeat 

The man of faith the + Chief, and Brothers greet, 

As Phineus rules, the ſolemn vow they ſhow'r 

To radiant Phœbus' fate-announcing pow'r, 

Bid the lov'd hearth with rich effulgence ſhine, 

When meek-ey'd twilight | marks the day's decline, 

The youthful train each feſtal treaſure ſpread, 

Around, congenial ſweets the converſe ſhed ; 

Till ſatiate with their joys the lumb ring tide 

Or preſs the haulſers, or the manſion's pride. 
Now wakes the dawn! and wake th' Eteſian gales, 

Breath'd o'er the land ! affiſtant Jove prevails ; 

Cyrene (Fame reports!) o'er Peneus' meads 

In earlier days her fleecy myriads leads ; 

No genial love her virgin-hour employs, 

No couch devoted yet to bridal joys ; 


of reliſh for exerciſes of the mind in purſuits of * finer fancy.” 
Such ſcenes were devoted to ceremonies of venerable een 


The Hamadryad of the text is termed Thynzan. 


+ Jaſon, and the ſons of Boreas, riſe at the approach of 
Paræbius. 


The original expreſſes the ſun- ſet; as one among the dif. 
tributions of day and night ſet apart by ancient uſage for va- 
rious employments, or recreations. As ſoon as the ſacrifices 
were performed, feſtal conviviality ſucceeded, and after be- 
coming at leaſt reaſonably ſocial, they made an orderly retreat 
to ſlumber; but they are generally pictured to have before res 

ceived * nouriſhment for their palates. | 


Thou 


= APOLLONIUS, . 
Thou, god of light, beboldſt her matchleſs charms ! 


Faſt by the ſtream thou claſpſt' her in thy arms; 
Far from, Amonia by the earth- born maids 


Nurs'd, where her mountain ſubject Lybia ſhades, 


Such Ari/izus birth ! profuſe of grain 
Guide of the herds, and ſhepherd of the plain 
A monia hails him; Pboebus? thrilling breaſt 
In wedlock gave his huntreſs to be + bleſs'd ; 
Ev'n from the nurs'ry's cares his infant gave 

To urge the ſtudious hours in Chiron's cave; 
In youth's maturer bloom the Muſes' care 
Grac'd his lov'd nuptials with th' illuſtrious fair, 
Ere ſuch the joys, their lib'ral fondneſs taught 
Th' medicinal arts, and augury's thought; 


f Maze: la, for waxegiwne, ſurely may be thus interpreted, ra- 


ther in conformity with the uſual conſtruction alluding to her 


antiquity, Cyrene was conſiſtently dedicated to the patronage 
of Apolio, as part of, or bordering upon the Egyptian terri- 
tories. The nymph according to the mythological ſyuem, 
from whoſe name the city and country here deſcribed were de. 
duced, may not improperly be called avife of Apollo, from the 


' ſettlement, which the Grecians there made, who received this 
deity from Egypt. She was a huntreſs in allufion to the more 


ſavage ſituation in which the Greeks may be concluded to have 
found the country, as indeed their vanity necefiarily induced 
them to conſtrue others, which they anciently colonized, lit le 
better than dens, and foreſts for the ſuſtenance of wild beaſts, 
ml man became their tyrant, and in courſe their extirpator, 
without the ſlighteſt regard to that law of © prior occupancy,” 
which he has ſometimes judged requiſite to conſider in his in- 
tercourſe with his fellow-creatures The Grecian poets digni- 
fied even debauchery with the name of wedlock, 


Gave 
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Gave him their flocks, rich ſov'reignty, to ſhield ; 
To taſte the ſweeter bliſs of Phthia's field, 

To roam the dark receis of Orthys' wood, 

Or the ſoft margin of the circling ® flood; 
What time wild Sirius, frantic in his ire, 

Sets the wide world of Minoin's iſtes on fire, 
Far, far remov'd each remedy of ill, 

Their altars with thy name the vot'ries fill, 
Tamer of famine ; mandate of the God, 

W hoſe boy obedient to a father's nod 

For Ceos Phthia quits, affliction's friend; 
Quits with the myriads, who his voice attend, 
 Myriads, whoſe veins Lycaon's Iineage prove; 
There rears the temple to Icmean Jove ; 

The ſtar of peſtilence receives the vow 

With heav'n's dread monarch on the mountain's brow. 
Twice twenty rolling days th' Eteſian wind 
For gen'rous ſeed, ſo cuſtom'd, to unbind 

The genial clod, breathes elemental peace; 
Nor ſtill o'er Ceos' plain your off*rings ceaſe, 


- 


* The river Apidanus. Chiron our deified inſtruQor of 
childhood exiſted in the Cretan cave; he is drawn in an am- 
phibious formation. The mirotaur was a fimilar perſonage, 
man and beaſt, Chiron educated his pupils in principles of 
war, among which the knowledge of horſes was peculiarly diſ- 
tinguiſhed, He was a philoſopher and legiſlator, and in theſe 
reſpects deſervedly attained an human pre-eminence. The 
cave, like himſelf, and the land he inhabited, was myſtery, 
derived from earlieſt ge. of the world rene u d, and united 
with Grecian mythology. 
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Ere Sirius“ beam awakes, ye ſacred throng : 

So flows the hallow'd voice of fabled ſong l 
Th' attendant warriors wooe the fond delay, 
While Thynian hoſts the lib'ral git diſplay ; 
Each circling ſun, whoſe ſoothing torrents roll, 
Fair meed of Phineus' heav'n-pervading ſoul. 
Now to th' aſſembled gods they load the ſhrine, 
Firm on the farther ſhore with rites divine; 
Array'd they mount their Argo's ſacred fide, 
And graſp the ſolid oar with conſcious pride, 
Tend thee, ſweet bird of innocence and fear ; 
Euphemus' hands th' auſpicious captive rear, 
Her wild wing check'd to flight ; the ready band 
Looſe the fix'd haulſers from the billowy ſtrand. 
Thou, fav'ring Pallas, mark'ft their awful courſe! 
A cloud ſuſtains thee with its buoyant force ; 
And ſpeeds thy weight reſiſtleſs o'er the main, 
Guide of the bark, and guardian of the train, 
As when (till patient of fatigue we roam!) 
The willing wand'rer quits his native home, 

Nor far remoy'd the * deſtin'd regions lie, 
Swallowing the track, that winds beneath his eye. 
(Such, Hope, thy dazling ſun-ſhine I) in his mind 
Awhile he rolls each comfort left behind ; 

Now chill the marſhes ! now the deſart burns! 
From fide to fide an anxious look he turns; 


They ſeem more nearly approaching upon every exertion 
of thoſe wiſhes, which anticipate the arrival of the travellers at 


thedourne of their labors. | 
Thee 
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Thee, Pallas, thus thy airy veſſel bore, 
Plac'd on the wild inhoſpitable ſhore +. 

But theirs to join the ſurge- contracted maze, 
Where the huge rock its rugged tow'r diſplays, 
Beneath, the whirl-pool in its mad career, 
Forbids thee, Argo, thro' the gulph to ſteer. 
With many a dread the warrior- ſouls contend ; 
Waves daſh'd on waves with rocks their horrors blend, 
Appalling the ſtun'd ear; the foamy ſteep 
Rebellowing-· wide each thunder of the deep. 
Arous'd Euphemus, in his hand the dove, 
Impatient ſprings the prow's aſcent to prove; 
Toils ev ry oar, as Tiphys' zeal inſpires, 
Collected ſtrength each panting heroe fires ; 
Mid billowy battlements the bark purſues 
A path ſecure; beyond the r2/ ſhe views 


+ Pallas lands at Thunis; from which place the adven- 
turers had recently departed. On the foregoing ſimile may it 
be permitted to remark, that the moſt admired poets of Greece, 
and Rome were not critically exact in the conduct of their 
compariſons? The object deſigned for reſemblance being very 
uſually extended beyond the limits of the ſubject ĩitſelf. Many 
minute circumſtances are admitted in the preſent ſimile, which 
characterize the ſtate, and diſpoſition of the wanderer, by no 
means eſſentially, if in the leaſt, connected with thoſe, in which 
the goddeſs is repreſented. This may be eſteemed a ſacrifice 
of the poet to his knowledge of human nature, and his ardor 
to deſcribe the working of the paſſions. But the purſuit of 
intention is alike fervent in the goddeſs, and in the man, 
The earlier ſpirit of romantic adventure, poſſeſſing the Greek, 
is ſtrongly pointed out; a ſpirit concomitant with that of mar- 
tial exertions in periods leſs refined, | : 
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Op'd to the furge the loftieſt, and the laſt, 

Each ſtern rock's boſom bravely to be paſs'd, 
Wild floats the flutt'ring heart; with rapid wing 
Euphemus bids the bird of omen ſpring ; 

Crowd the fond warriors, gazing at the fight, 
Forth thro” + the rocks ſhe weaves her dauntleſs flight, 
Thich, bent with headlong fury to oppoſe 5 
Her onward way, in horrid union cloſe , 
Their claſhing ſides, fell diſcord's mutual jar ; 
The boiling ocean maddens with the war ! 

A dreary night of clouds! ſound rolls on ſound, 
And Heav'n in echoes ſwells the tempeſt's round. 
Each hollow cavern 'mid the deeps below 


* 


Roars to the tide the murmur'd tale of woe; 


Burſt to the ſhore, and frantic in thy mood, 


Thy ſallies ruſh, thou 4 wildly- wanton flood! 


Round the toſs'd bark the circling eddies ſpread ; 
The dove's rich plumage ſkims the rock's vaſt head. 


+ The original expreſſes two rocks; floating in mid ocean. 
Pindar in his fourth Pythian ode, which ſhould always attend 
the reading of Apollonius, deſcribes them in his richeſt energy 
of ſeniiment, and xpreſſion. 


ft The original zayxa«Z» implying the outrageous triumph 
of idiot laughter conveys in its application to the ungovern- 
able wildneſs of the billows, an happier ſtrength of reflection, 
and bolder animation of poetry than the cool juſtice of de- 
liberate criticiſm may commend. The compariſon pene- 
trates more forcibly the mind, than © Babylon in ruins * of 
junacy, though impreſſing it with the moſt inveterate ſtage. 
of delirium. 


The 
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The perils paſs'd, each oar's allotted lord 
Sounds the. fair omen; Tiphys' ſtrains accord, 
And urge the toil continuous j—evil hour! 

The rocks' huge jaws wide open to devour | 
Chill terror wraps each oar-compelling ſoul ; 
Returning ſurges unexhauſted roll ; 

Full 'mid the rocks the paſſive veſſel reels ; 

The palſy'd hoſt deſpondent anguiſh feels, 

As ſure deſtruction hover d; Ocean's pride 
Frown'd to the aching eye, from ſide to fide. 
Sudden the ſurge, enormous in its courſe, 

Fierce ſwelling as the mountain's cragged force 
Foams horrible ; with brow declin'd they mark 
The burſting death ſuſpended oer the bark; 
Thanks, Tiphys, thanks to thy prevailing nod! 
Safe o'er the ſurge the tow ring veſlel rod ; 
While from the rocks, unconſcious of a care 
Floats the proud ſtructure, as on wings of air, 
At once Euphemus to each heroe flies, 

&« Bend every oar with matchleſs ſtrength,” he cries; 
The ſhouting comrades cleave the liquid way, 
Swift as the rower Argo's oaks obey, 

So ſwift her progreſs to the ſurge recoils ; 

Thus bends the twanging bow in glory's toils ! 
The whelming wave wide-ruſhes, but in vain! 


Smooth as the * cylinder's ſelf-center'd reign, 
The 


* This compariſon of the veſſel's rolling over the ſurges to the 


motion of a cylinder is accurate, and proves that a poet, with | : 
O due 
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The 8 tenor of her track ſhe keeps, 

Safe Oer the billowy manſions of the deeps 1, 
Tow'ring impetuous ; plung'd amid the rocks, 
Fiercer by the torrent's whirl :—the ſullen ſhocks 
From fide to fide in mountains ſwell the flood: 
Unmov'd the ribs, that wrap the naval wood. 


Thy taſk, fond Pallas, with protective breaſt 
From peril's frown the fav rite bark to wreſt; 


A courſe reſiſtleſs to her ſpeed impart, 


As ſoars the feather'd light'ning of the dart. 
The rocks, collected to the mutual fight, 


Ruſh on the ſtern; each ornament from fight 


Burſt to the deep its airy ſummit leaves: 
And heav'n the tutelary pow'r receives. 
Each danger f far repell'd ! the mountain's head 


Firm on its baſe, broad in its ſtation ſpread 
bs | Im- 


due caution as to the frequent diſplay of thoſe oppoſite abili- 
ties, is not incompatible with the mechanic; a remark which 
may be extended to the natural philoſopher in general. In- 
deed, without allufions to objects not immediately connected 
with the ſpirit of the Muſe, he would be a mere verſiher ; a 
character as remote from a bard, as (according Dr. Young's 
expreſſive aſſertion of the ſuperiority of ſacred over all other 
poetry) © thunder is louder than a whiſper,” 

t The original epithet to zypue 15 xamhgepes, which ſignifies. 
any thing ſerving for a cover; and ſuch muſt the be have 
appeared to the Argonauts to threaten in its fize and ap- 
proximation. Scapula paraphraſes the above epither, 

* Unda, quæ ſe attollendo velut alto quodam tecto operit.* 


1 Orig. v. CO and 607. Noneues, ſtiff word, is too ſuddenly 


* and, therefore, as no addition to the force of the paſ- 
ſages, 


APOLLONIUS. 495 
Immoveable, as Fate's high counſel faſt ; 


When ſeen by heroes, and by heroes paſt “ 
| Freed 


ſages, is inelegant. Whence ſhall we derive it? Lexicographers | 
are not agreed; perhaps »4 the particle (valde) and uf 
(perdo,) 


* I'm weary of conjectures! this muſt end them.“ 
| Cato, a dramatic poem. 


* The decree of the Deſtinies, that theſe floating rocks 
ſhould be fixed, as ſoon as an adventurer in navigation had 
ſeen and eſcaped them, ſtrongly characterizes the romantic 
ſpirit, influencing heathen devotion in its ideas of * gods 
many, and lords many.“ They, who are in poſſeſſion of a 
tar better religion, | ; 


(Felices nimiùm ſua fi bona norint !) 


may contentedly conſtrue theſe objects to appearances with 
reſpe&t to particular ſituations. Before the Argonauts had 
traverſed this aſſemblage of rocks, they may ſeem to have 
been inconceivable: the monſtrous appearances, however 
ſeemingly in a flutuating ſtate before that event, inſtant- 
ly afterwards became fixed; and as reconcileable to atten- 
tion, as rocks are uniformly experienced. Aa enterpriſ- 
ing and multifarious + writer might be diſpoſed to attribute 
this change to the varying vibration of nerves; but, in the 
comment of our preſent text, neither philoſophy may be called 
in aid, nor religion (I mean that in which we deſervedly tri> 
umph !) may be necefarily perverted, The ſenſes and con- 
dition of human nature are ſufficient appeals ; a danger ap- 
proaching, and a danger avoided, create very different tran- 
ſitions in the mind. The motion of waves on the one hand, 
and that of the veſſel, borne upon them, on the other, muſt 
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Freed from their fears, no object ſtrikes their eye, 
None but th' expanded ſea, and boundleſs ſky ; 
All feel their reſcue from th' infernal ſhade : 
When Tiphys thus his pious ſoul diſplay'd. 

« Safe is our Argo! ſafe our daring hoſt ! 

“ Thine, Pallas, thine, the gen'rous aid we boaſt! 
“ Her matchleſs ſtructure own'd thy ſkill divine; 
« Each peril baffled, and the conqueſt thine |! 

&« Nor thee, my chief, the mandates of thy king, 


4% Far from the rocks our happier lot to fpring, 


« Terrific ſcare! a god, a god our friend | 

« Hark! Phineus bids ſucceſs our cares attend!“ 
He ceas d! the veſſel (ſuch his dread command!) 
Mid ocean ſtems beyond Bithynia's land. 

From Jaſon's lips the cordial accents flow: 

«© Why, Tiphys, thus addreſs the man of woe? 
« I, I am guilty! f and my ſoul's deſpair 

«© No good can palliate, and no years repair! 


be coneluded (and in more ancient, and therefore leſs experi- 
enced ages, muſt unavoidably have ſo aftuated,) to have occa- 


ſioned in idea to the diſturbed obſerver a motion of the very 
objects (the rocks), by nature impoſſible to be removed. Theſe 


rocks evaded, reaſon reverted to her familiar tone of exertion. 
Accordingly we obſerve, that the exceſſive horrors, which had 
bewildered thought, on its firſt communication with theſe 
« prodigious mountains? in the centre of expanded ocean, ſub- 
ſide, and the compoſed voyager obſerves, 

Nil, nifi pontus, et aër. Ouid. Met. 

'Þ HuCgorer in the original is explained by the enſuing lines. 
Scapu deduces the word from a&om (placed for the night) 
and derived from a (priv.) and gere (mortalis) night being 

f ill 
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ce My better taſk, when Pelias urg'd the toil, 
« To ſpurn his mandate, and refuſe the ſpoil ! 
« Fix'd to reſiſtance, though my forfeit life, 
«© Limb wrench'd from limb, had clos'd the gen'rous 
« ſtrife. | 
«© With terrors palſy'd, with aflitions-preſs*d 
« I plough the ſurge, no heroe in my breaſt ; 
& Th' illufive ſhore with doubtſul wiſhes truſt, 
t Each heart unſocial, and each hand unjuſt! 
e Ere ſince your ardor flaſh'd to glory's ray, 
« Mine is the ſleepleſs night, the throbbing day! 
« Much Jaſon has revolv'd! S thy ſteady mind 
« Harangues, my Tiphys, to no griefs reſign'd ! 
« Nor for myſelf theſe ſorrowing torrents fall; 
% My fears for theſe, for thoſe, for thee— for all! 
My fears, lov'd comrades (thou my witneſs, truth 
« Leſt Greece from Jaſon claim herperiſh'd youth! 


— 


ill. ſuited to ſhort-ſighted mortals,” and indeed they rarely 
ſee with preciſion * at broad noon day.” Scapula likewiſe eon- 
jectures its origin to be &uagriv. The ſenſe of either is recon. 
cileable with the paſſage in queſtion, but the deductions are 
arbitrary, when we conſider the miſplacing, and omiſſion of 
letters, neceſſary for the ſupport of etymological principles. 
What if we conſtrue "HuCoriy, from apa (cum, fimul) and 


Bpelog ? | 
To err is human 


& Thy ſteady temper, Portius, 
Can look on pride, ambition, fraud, and Cæſar 
In the calm lights of mild philoſophy : 
I'm tortur'd ev'n to madneſs 


Cato; a dramatic poem. 
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So flow the ſtrains, that “ fempt the warrior ſoul ! 
Around their life-reviving murmurs roll ; 

Wak'd by th' applauſe his thrilling pulſes beat, 
And thus he vents his boſom's inmoſt heat. 

% Oh! friends, my ſafety center'd in your own, 
«© My beſt full confidence your worth alone, 

& Vain horrors, hence! no more ye Jaſon awe, 

cc Though hell to ſnatch me gap'd her vengeful may; 
& Urg'd by each danger while your toils increaſe | 
For now, yon floating prodigy's at peace, 

& Nor ill-adyis'd I deem, no future hour 

o Such ſcenes deſtructive on our courſe ſhall pour; 
ce Tf while oer ocean's fields we hold our flate, 
& Thy counſels we attend, thou ſeer of fate!“ 
He ſpake, the mutual converſe charm'd no more, 


At once they ply the + diſcontinuous oar 
| By 


* The ſame thought is literally expreſſed in our verſion of 
the New Teſtament, * This he ſaid, tempting them.“ 


+ The griding ſword with diſcontinuous wound 
Paſs'd through him, but th' etherial ſubſtance clos'd, 
Not long divifible, ; | 
Milt. Par. Loſt, b. vi. 1. 329, 330. 


This word, rate uſed, transferred from our immortal bard, 
is taken by Dr. Newton's interpretation from the old defini- 
tion of a wound, that it ſeparates the continuity of the parts, 
« Vulnus eſt ſolutio continui.“ The enſuing epithet, divi- 
ſible,” might lead to this conſtruction. But there may be 
little occaſion to aſſiſt the poetical by an application to the 
chirurgical art, when we reflect that * diſcontinuous,” alludes 

| to 
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By Rheba's rapid fiream, Colona's hight, 
By the drear promontory's Þ ſable night, 

The ſea-girt threſhold of thy wat'ry dome, 
Phylleia, foſter'd in the ſocial home 

Of Dipſacus, where Phrixus ſmil'd, the prize 
Hlis boaſt what time the hated ſeats he flies; 
Sprung from the nymph, whoſe beauties rule the mead, 
His ev'ry thought diſdains th' oppreſſiye deed ; 
Thence, with a mother ſhar'd the father's reign 
Tends on the peaceful ſhore his fleecy train. 

Theſe as they paſs, they mark 5s lifted ſhrine, 
Mark the ſlop'd margin to the flood decline; 

And Calpe's deep ſerene : when ſhades prevail, 
With untemitted oars the warriors fail. 


— 


to the wound inflicted by the * ſwift wheel reverſe? of the 


archangel's ſword, which, x 
© Deep ent'ring far'd 
© All his right fide.? 
© Diſcontinuous,' we may therefore derive from the Latin 
particle (dis) teſtifying the motion of Miſchael's effort when 
he ſtrack Satan, and his continued perſeverance till the great 


wound was given. 

t This is called © the black promontory in the text. The 
verſion has hazarded an expanſion of the original, refer- 
ring to the effect, which an extenſive mountain has upon the 
eye of an obſerver placed beneath it, to render it of a darker 
appearance. Nemorum noctem,' is an expreſſion of a late 


bard, whoſe Engliſh poetry is accuracy, but whoſe Romas hyrics 


are not always purely claſſical ; however, this cannot fail to 


receive the ſimile of his countrymen, on account of the free- 
dom of thought, which it ſo ſpiritedly inforces. 
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The parch'd breath heaves inceſſant from their breaſt; 
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As to the lowing lab'rers of the field 

Clog'd with deep-rains the ſtubborn furrows yield, 
Yield at the laſt j—around, the ſmoaking tides 
Diſtil profuſely from their necks, their ſides, 
Their ftrain'd orbs writhing by the yoke oppreſs'd, 


Fix'd firm in earth their “ hoofs urge the ſtern way; 
Urge thro' the heavy anxious hours of day : | 
Tenacious thus the /ab'ring oar they ply ! 

When the mild day-beam lingers in the ſky 
Reflefted, ere the ſullen band of night 

W raps with her veil the laſt remains of light, 

In theſe ſerener moments, Thunis' iſle 

Wooes to her deſart ſtrand the heroes? ſmile : 

The vi/itants deſcend to fav'rite earth; 

Where he, the triumph of Latona's birth, 

The god, (returning from fair Lycia's land, 

As to your myriads, Hyperborean band, 

He ſpeeds) his vot'ries hail ; his cheek along, 
Curl'd as the vine-branch the ſpread ringlets throng; 


_ © Zxngirmrrorracin the original has been more uſually explained 
from oxi77o (incumbo) the little particle g added by epentheſis 
to the root from which it thus branches, This is clipping, if 
not coining ! why not, as more ſtrictly etymological, derive it 
from oxaug (quaſi exiec;, claudus) and girroua; (projicior.) The 
word itſelf in its ſound is expreſſive of the object deſcribed. 
The foot of the oxen in the yoke ſinking through the extreme 
moiſture of the ground occaſions an apparent lameneſs in the 
animals, obliged to give at every ſtep the full preſſure of their 
eheſts to the burden of the draught. 
f The Argonauts. | 


, With 
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With careleſs touch he waves the ſilver bow, 
Adown his iv'ry back the quiver's ſhow 

Floats from his ſhoulders; Thunis trembles round, 
The ſurge beneath him ſeeks its earthly bound. 

| Soul-reaving terror chills them as they gaze; 

Th' unbounded radiance, which his eye diſplays, 
Who can endure it?' Jowly-meek depend 

Their conſcious looks; his rapid pinions bend, 
Whole Ocean lighting from the fields of air: 
When Orpheus? muſic ſoothes the gen'ral care 

« Heroes all hail ! the God whoſe ſplendor cheers 
« This ſubje& world, the fire of morn appears! 
« Our's the lov'd iſland of his ſacred claim; 

« The lib'ral victim ſpeak his honor'd name, 

« Rear'd on the circling ſhore an humbler ſhrine! 
„ And if in future years his will divine 

« Grant to Emonia's reign our ſafe return, 


© The thighs-of many-branching goats ſhall burn “. 
© What- 


* Why are ſhe-goats offered to Apollo? They were to be 
offered by the Argonauts on their return to Greece ; ſo ſays 
my original! a return, which theſe adventurers hoped to ob- 
tain through the indulgence of their patron, and guardian 
deity. The proſpe& of comfort and happineſs, when they 
were fixed in their native country, is not unſuitably aſcer- 
tained from the uſes of this animal to the purpoſes of do. 
meſtic life, We may certainly collect, that the goat was pe- 
culiarly eſteemed in a more ſacred and diſtinguiſhed line by 
remote antiquity. A veneration and diſtinction not only 
familiar to the critic upon heathen ceremonies, but to the 
commentator of thoſe ſacrifices appointed by the Almighty 
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„ Whate'er we can, is due !-—Libations riſe ! 

ce And incenſe curl'd in volumes ſcent the ſkies | 
« Still, when no more thy preſent ſmiles we trace, 
Still deign to guide us with thy fav'ring grace!“ 
He ends! their altar rude with flints they ſpread; 
Others with curious eye, and eager tread, 
The plains pexvade ; in pious wiſh to find 

Or ſhaggy goat, or fear-indulging hind, 

Amid congenial beaſts who roam for food 

The gloomy horrors of the boundleſs wood. 
Latona's fon affords the ready prey ; 

Thee, leader of the dawn, their vows diſplay | 

Each ſever'd victim on the altar plac'd, 

A flaming facrifice, the godhead grac'd ; 

The full-voic'd chorus crowds the hallow'd fire : 
Thy ſmiles, young ruler of the dart, inſpire ! 


| Thee, arrow-lancing boy, thy vot'ries ſing ; 


CEagrus' minſtrel wakes the lyric ſtring; 

Wakes the ſhrill melody's immortal ſtrain ; 

His theme, Apollo! fair Parnaſſus? plain 

Saw from its mountain-rocks the dolphin's length, 
Huge monſter, level'd by the bowyer's ſtrength ; 
Scarce + o'er his cheek the riſing down prevails, 
Luxuriant treſſes wanton to the gales, Be 


to rivet the attention of his favored people to the Creator of 
animals, ſubſervient to the empire of man, as conducive to 
his ſubſiſtence. 


+ The original word paraphraſed in the verſion, ue, I 


believe to have deen borrowed from ſome picture, or ſtatue of 


Apollo, 
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Be yet, propitious! (may thoſe treſſes flow, 

Nor art's reſtraining hand, nor injury know | 

Such Phœbus' right! and ſuch, a mother's charms 
Behold her offspring, claſp'd within her arms |) 
Corycia's virgins in his worth rejoice ; | 

« God of the dart,” reſounds the tuneful voice: 


Apollo, ſubſiſting in the days of our author. Whatever may 
be the force of ſuch conſtruction, I have been contented to 
ſubmit a more general application to the ſtate cf youth. The 
heathen deities exhibited in a more youthtul character appear 
unornamented by dreſs, The more adult, who may be pre- 
ſumed to have arrived at a © miſchievous maturity, as they 
experienced previouſly to deification : the reſolution of he- 
roes remained afterwards tinct red with the paſſions of men. 
Apollo may ſeem delineated in the bloom of youth, from his 
Origin as parent of light; for the ſun in the ſpirit of ealtern, 
no leſs than weſtern enthuſiaſm, was thence honored with 
that incorruptible animation, more immediately poſſeſſed in 
the vernal ſeaſon of life. The eariier ancients ſaw the ſun 
riſe (Iwill not aſſert it of many moderns !) they ſaw it likes 
wiſe decline, only to riſe again. No wonder that thoſe, who 
may (ſome of them) have imbibed no purer principles, con- 
ſidered it as the ſource of ſplendor, ſo convenient to the en- 
gagements, and ſo conducive to the interelts of exiſtence, 
Poetry came in aid of what the heathens pronounced religion, 
Every deity aſſumed a different appearance, according to the 
more infantile, or more oſtenſible part in which he was to fi. 
gure in the mythological ſyſtem. There was Jupiter in his 
cradle at Crete; there was Jupiter in his amours. Apollo 
was pictured in the arms of his mother, and of his miſtreſs. 


Perhaps amongſt the whole * officina deorum, Cupid alone 


enjoyed, in a literal ſenſe, an eternal youth ; and this in confor- 
mity with the paſſions, which, however we may occaſionally 
obſerve them to overflow in age, are more rational charac- 


teriſtics, as rationally indulged in youth alone, 
| | Thence 
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T hence to the pow'r of light the votive ſong |! 
Cloſe to the raptures of the warrior-throng 
Around the bowl's libations rich they ſwear 
The public ſuccor their eternal care; 

Swear by the altar's touch the friendly foul ; 
Still, pious records, ſtill your periods roll ; 


To concord rais'd the temple's radiant ſcene, 


Still ſound the glories of its gen'rous queen. 
Now the third dawn awak'd | with genial ſmile 
The zephyr wooces them from the tow'ring iſle, 
Oppos'd to view thy entrance, Phrygian tide, 
They paſs the plains of many-blooming pride, 
And Lycus' ſtream, that cheers the circling mead ; 
Swift as the gale they urge their rapid ſpeed, 
Cables, and naval armaments reſound 


Craſhing ; amid the ſhades' nocturnal round 


Sooth's is the lively blaſt; their joys avow 

Th' aſylum wiſh'd of Acheruſia's brow, 

Whoſe far expanded hights, a boundleſs ſteep, 
Frown o'er the billows of Bithynia's deep ; 

W rap'd in its central realm the rock's vaſt ſhoot, 
Lav'd by the ſurge, diſtends a poliſh'd root ; 
Roll'd ocean bellows round with horrid roar : 
Above—huge plantanes crown the haughty ſhore, 
There, wide-within, the ſpacious regions prove 
The hollow entrance of an onward groye; 

Deep maze of foreſt, in whoſe craggy womb 
Unfathom'd Orcus links the cavern'd gloom ; 


Whence 
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Whence ſullen vapors with a palſying chill, 
Eternal peſts, the long receſles fill. 
Hoar nurſe of froſts, which hold their ſtubborn ſway, 
Scarce melting to the Sun's meridian ray! 
Nor thine, ſtern mountain, quiet's lovely reign, 
Still fond to liſten as the waves complain! 
Still fond to liſten from the gulf below, 
While winds loud-murm'ring thro' thy foliage blow. 
Thence Ach'ron's melancholy waters ſpread, 
Their burſting ſource the promontory's head ; 
To eaſtern ocean's arms their tribute yield, 
Pour'd thro' the boſom of the valley'd field. 
Such waſt thou, Ach'ron! known in future time 
At Megara, the ſailor-faving clime ; 
| Niſzan Megara, whoſe warrior- birth 
Thy myriads gave to that incircling earth, 
Fair“ Paphlagonia's grace; *twas thine to greet 
With foſt'ring arms the tempeſt-ſhaken fleet! 

| On 


* In the original the country of the Marianduni, to which a 
colony from Megara emigrated in the courſe of years, and was 
ſaved from ſhipwreck by the ſhelter of the river Acheron; 
from this circumſtance diſtinguiſhed by the name of Zoanaurng, 
a preſerver of navigators. With regard to the <tymology of 
names and places, we may eſteem them leſs arbitrarily im- 
poſed, when a proper inveſtigation is directed by that more 
authentic clue, the knowlege of languages, in which thoſe 
diſtinctions are primarily recorded, and hy the hiſtory of 
the reſpective kingdoms, in which thoſe languages were 
uſed ; add to theſe a connection of languages, and kingdoms 
with others tnore contiguaus from intercourſe of conqueſt, 

union, 
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26 APOLLONIUS. 

On theſe aupicious ſhores, reſign'd to ſight 
Proud Acheruſia's promontory hight, 

Thrice welcome beach, the ready warriors land, 
The genial breeze ſcarce breathing o'er the ſtrand, 


Nor long from Lycus ſov'reign of the coaſt, 


Nor long from thoſe conceal'd, his ſubject hoſt, 
Th' approach of men, ſtern Amycus who flew : 
Erewhile from fame the deed of worth they knew, 


union, and commerce. But in many inſtances we may he 


fatisfied to tread upon leſs extenſive ground. Acheron, and 
its ſurtounding ſcenery may be ſufficiently evinced from the 
deſcription of Apollonius to have worn the face of melancholy 
itſelf ; gloom and ſullenneſs of natural fituations diſpoſe the 
mind to congenial reflections, whence originates ſuperſtition. 
This many- headed monſter was the growth of heathen en- 
thuſiaſm, which ſo far from wiſhing to lop off one head with 
the ſword of reaſon, encouraged tens) ones repeatedly 
to riſe under the nurturing rays of credulity and imagina- 
tion. Hceatheniſm would admit of no vacuum, but every 
corner of creation was to be fi. led with deified phantoms, As 
above the earth crowds of divinities were fabled to reſide, 
beneath the earth others were to reſide likewiſe, Hence the 
fituation of Aides in theſe regions of horror, in which from 
earlieſt ages the myſterious ſolemnities were performed! The 
names of Acherop and Aides jmply forrow, and familiarized 
the conceptions of a future ſtate, the uncertainty of which, 
when compared with the actual experience of things during 
preſent exiftence, muſt neceſſarily have imprefſed the medita- 
tions of thoſe, whole devotion was as little adapted to comforts 
as it was little derived from truth, with the ſerereſt awe. 
After ſuch a picture of polytheiſtical romance, happy is the 
chriſtian who can contraſt it with the certainty, the purity, 
and the chearfulneſs of bis own religion ! 


Prais'd 
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Prais'd was the conqu'ror, and avow'd the friend; 

While Pollux as * 4 God the many tend, 

Around collected; late their own th' alarms, 

That call'd the treaty- breaking fiends to arms +, 
In early hour mid Lycus' ſocial dome 

Secur'd by-public faith the heroes roam ; 

Mix'd with the treat rich converſe of the foul, 

Ingenuous truths from Jaſon's boſom roll; 

Each heroe told, his heav'n-deſcended line, 

And Pelias' mandate to the great deſigg; 

Th' aſylum ſoft of Lemnos' ſocial bow'rs; 

Their deeds in Cyzicus' imperial tow'rs; 

That Myſia's, Cyos' foſt'ring harbors left, 

They deeply mourn'd, of their Alcides reft ; 

Sage Glaucus* counſels their unbounded truſt ; 

Bebrycia's king, and ſubjects laid in duſt ; 


A Phineus' prophecy, a Phineus' woe, 
His een rocks eſcap'd his accents ſhow ; 


* A eadiced people thus complimented works, which 
they could not as miracles reſiſt. The Gods are come down 
to us inthe likeneſs of men, and they called Barnabas Jupiter, 


and Paul Mercurius.' Acts, XIV. 11, 12. 


+ Theſe ſubjects of Lycus had lately been at war with the 
Bebrycians; for thus ſpeaks my original, The verſe imme- 


diately preceding (orig. 759) muſt be read aN eren, words 
which, if quantity be eſteemed worthy of attention, are neceſ- 


ſarily reverſed from their uſual run. Verſe 764. orig. for the 
ſame reaſon muſt be read o? yy; perhaps g u may be ſtill 
better, the en poſſeſſing ſuperior force and elegance. 


Known 


- x 


cc A wretched corſe, (this, this the fatal plain ) 


„Still by the people mourn'd ; from that ſad hour 
Flows the fond elegy's bewailing ſhow'r. 
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Known in his fav'rite iſle the Pow'r of day : 

And, while his ſtrains the various tale diſplay, 

He ſoothes the liſt 'ning ear; at once renew'd 

Thy theme, Alcides, Lycus thus purſued. 

« Ah! why, ye ſtrangers, ſuch a bulwark loſt, 

« This length of ocean to Æetes croſs d? 

« Well fix d in mem'ry, ſince his form I trac'd ; 

&« My fire, my Daſcylus' abode he grac'd, 

« Ev'n Oer this ſpot, thro* Aſian realms alone 

<« Stalking! Hippolita, thy warrior-zone 

„His triumph ſtamp'd, *rwas but my manhood's 
«© dawn; ö | 

&« Yet can I ne'er forget a brother . 


«« To rites funereal, by the Myſians ſlain: 


« Twas His to conquer, dauntleſs in the fight, 

« Skill'd in the cœſtus, Titias lordly might; 
Above the bold compeers whoſe envy'd claim, 
« The pow'rs of vigor, and the charms of frame; 
« Craſh'd all his teeth, he thunders to the ground, 
« THy toils fraternal, Phrygia's ample round, 

<« Encircling realm, with Myſia's /ubje& hoſt, 

& Join'd richer conqueſts to my father's coaſt ; 

% Gave to his ſceptre's ſway Bithynia's pride, 


6 And regions lav'd by Rhceba's ſilver tide, 


« Ey'n to Colona's hights ; th' extended earth | 
« Spontaneous by the ſons of Pelops' birth 
DD | « Sur- 
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«© Surrender'd to my fire; Billæus' flood 

% Breaks o'er her verdant ſides in ſullen mood. 

« The rude Bebrycians with their impious lord 

« (Far, far remov'd that bold unerring ſword !) 
Swell their rich bound'ries with recover'd ſpoil, 

« To realms, where Hypius 277 the marſhy ſoil ! 
« Yours, warriors, the revenge! the ſolemn time 
« (No! not a god will ſtamp thy hate a crime !) 


« Well-urg'd thee, Pollux, to th' embattled ſhore, 


* And cruſh'd the tyrant, welt'ring in his gore | 
He thanks, your glory's due, my heart's employ | 
«© Thanks by a Lycus pay'd with conſcious joy! 

ce Such the choice incenſe of a grateful breaſt ! 
Fair Virtus meed !— he ſuccors the diſtreſs'd. 

&« My Son ſuch deeds of conqueſt ſhall inſpire 

«© Your paths to follow, and partake your fire. 

* Oh! may a father vaunt! when ſuch the friend, 
«© Your courſe each hoſprtable ſhore ſhall tend 

ce Wide to Thermodon's ſtream ! —ev'n now be mine 
Far on the beach to rear the hallow'd ſhrine |! 

<« Rear to the twins on Acheruſia's brow ; 
The gazing mariner with paſſing vow 

« Shall crown the ſtructure; mighty Godbead known, 
“ Faſt by the city to themſelves alone 

«© Be many an acre's fertil glebe reſign'd!“ 

—80 ſmil'd the feſtal converſe of the mind. 
Aurora riſes! to the ſhips they haſte, 

With myriad gifts aſſociate Lycus grac'd 
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210 APOLLONIUS. 
The parting hoſt ; nor His, reluctant ſtores, 
Who yields an offspring from paternal ſhores “. 
There, fon of Abas, thy prophetic breath 
Felt, as it ſpake, the deſtin'd ſtroke of death |! 
Ah ! what avail'd thee, future ſcenes to ſpy ? 
Grim fate her victim points, *tis thine to die ! 
Wrap'd in the ofier-fringed ſtream, that leads 
A lazy current thro' the ſedgy meads, 
His ſides he laves, to ſoothe th' embowel'd heat; 
When the huge boar ſtern-ruſhes from his ſeat, 
'The dreaded tyrant of each woodland maid, 
Unknown to man the fen's vaſt length he ſtray' d, 
His ſolitary reign ;* while Idmon ſtalks, 
Conceal'd the ſavage eyes his wat'ry walks; 
Darts from the covert with relentleſs ſpring ; 
Flounc'd on his thigh the talons' griſly wing; 
Full to the bone the throbbing ſinew bare, 
Aghaſt he roars. in anguiſh of deſpair : 


* The ſocial and temperate diſpoſition of Lycus is cha- 
racteriſtically deſigned by Apollonius. The deification of 
the twin-born demi-gods was congenial with the overflow of 
pious gratitude in an heathen boſom, and the ſpontaneous 
reſignation of tlie ſon of Lycus, as a guide to thoſe ſhores, 
the hoſpitality of whoſe inhabitants would by his interpoſition 
be ſecured to the Argonauts, evinced the cordial benevolence 
by which the father's moral principles were inſpired. Such 
practical philoſophy in the latter view boaſts a ſuperiority over 
' thoſe phlegmatic arguments of theory, which however they 
pervade the tongue have too frequently no influence upon the 
conduct. | | 


Prone- 
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Prone-ifſuitig, wonder ſeiz'd the liſt'ning train, 
With loud laments collected o'er the ſlain, 

As flies the mon/ter o'er the marſh, thy art, 
Brave Peleus, whirl'd the too-unfaithful dart, 
With doubled rage he turns, devoid of fear; 
Stern Idas in his vitals lodg'd the ſpear, 
Sunk breathleſs to the ground his bulky force! 
Slow to the bark they bore the warrior corſe 
Thick-panting, till fond life's diſorder'd charms 
Fade, ſicken, vaniſh in their friendly arms. 
Awhile the main forgot, the tear they ſhed ; 
The laſt, laſt tribute to the ſacred dead, 
Three days to grief reſignd ; the dawning light 
Darts a fourth ray, and marks the cloſing rite, 
Magnificently ſad ; the ſcene of woe 
Grac'd by the monarch's and the ſubje's ſhow, 
Doom'd many a victim from the fleecy ſtore 
(Such laws adorn the dead !) to bleat no more; 
There to their Idmon's ſhade a tomb they raiſe; 
The monument of worth to future days : 
Above the ſhore the“ naval olive grew; 
Still green, emboſom'd in the ſteep to view, 


Thou, 


The wild olive, the ſame with that on which St. Paul 


forms his moſt elegant compariſon in his Epiſtle to the Ro- 


mans, receives in the preſent paſſage the epithet of mee, from 
its ſituation in the vicinity of the ocean. The word $44, 
applied to trees in theſe more ancient writings, expreſſes the 
ſtem of a tree employ'd to faſten the cables of ſhips to the 

. | ſhore 
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Thou, lovely muſe, inſpire the ſacred theme ! 
Be mine to pour the conſecrating ſtream ; 


To fing that Phœbus will'd the “ prous hoſt 
To hail with pray'r the patron of the coaſt, 


And 


ſhore. When we read of the Titanians wreſting whole im- 
menſe trees by the roots from the earth, we may reflect that 
ſuch trees were wielded by them in their battles againſt the 
heathen deities, and are placed conformably with the expan- 
fion of ideas to expteſs the enormity of gigantic oppoſition ;. 
extemporaneous weapons were ſnatched up by paſſion at 
periods, when. reaſon had. not exerciſed her deſtructive pre- 
eminence of invention, as to martial inſtruments : theſe * filva- 
rum fragmina* which were adapted to purſuits of ſudden anger. 
The $4>zyy:; became afterwards “clubs, from the compact. 
neſs and perſeverance of which ſavage inſtrument their firm 
phalanxes may not unfairly be deduced. © Dr. Potter's Grec. 
Antiq. vol. ii. p. 36. | | | | 

The olive-tree, ſpecified in the text to have been ſituated in. 


the boſom of the promontory, as it were in a ſuſpended ſtate, 


may intimate, that the Argonauts had taken a ſlip of the 
branches from the ſtem of the tree upon the ſhore, and placed. 
it * in piam memoriam,” (for ſuch was the cuſtom !) near, or 
upon the burial place of Idmon; it there took root, and poſ- 
terity ſaw it adorned with more diffuſive foliage. 


* That the exertions of numbers were attributed to a ſingle 
heroe of ancient Greece is a circumſtance, which little admits. 
an argument. The ſimplicity of the Argonautic relation was 
highly conſiſtent with the riſing importance of Grecian ad- 
venture, and perfectly conformable with an unſettled ftate. 
Idmon's character is a picture of Grecian prepoſſeſſions as to 
objects of devotional regard, Idmon was a. prophet; it might 
not perhaps be difficult to aſcertain his genuine origin from 
holy writ, Be could foretell his death, but however urgent 
the pleas of nature, we obſerve from our original, that 

he. 
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And from the time- devoted olive's round, 

A central ſpot, the city-walls to found; 

No more their boaſt ſage Idmon's auguring fame, 
Chang'd the fond vow to Agameſtor's name, — 
What other comrades met th* untimely doom? 
Again the heroes heave the Tolemn tomb ! 

Ev'n now the two-fold monuments ariſe ; 

(So fame records!) the gallant Tiphys dies! 


he could not prevent it. The Fates are called into office upon 
the occaſion ; yet what are the Fates but currents of thoſe 
muddy ſtreams, flowing from a ſource the leaft defiled ? In pro- 
ceſs of time, when Bceotia and Megara were, as it 1s recorded, 
directed by Apollo to a veneration of Agameſtor, as a ſubſti- 
tute for the augur Idmon. Idmon repreſents the ſtate of re- 


ligion, as to the prophetic * afflatus,” and the ceremonies of 


religious rites in the parade of funerals; his biſtory likewiſe 
evinces that devotional adherence to monumental exhibitions; 
- which from the preſent epiſode of our poet may corroborate, or 
rather confirm the opinion, that cities themſelves owed their 
original conſtruction. on the heathen plan to the ſpirit of pious 
enthuſiaſm. The city Heraclea, for ſo the text is underſtood 
by the ſcholiaſt, was erected round the tumuJus* of Idmon. 
The title of Agameſtor is purely Grecian ; he is a man of many 
counſels; this peculiarity may attract our ideas to the ages, 
which gave birth to the ancient republics fo greatly valued, as 
foundations of liberty, and fo greatly confuſed by that hetero- 
geneous mixture of leveling dominion, which has been ex- 
perienced to corrupt the ſubordination of every (ſtate, unleſs 
happily converted, or to ſpeak more juſtly, perverted to 
the inſignificant lethargy of buſy dullneſs, uniformly influ- 
encing commercial orthodoxy. Such is the preſent ſupige- 
neſs of burgomaſter prevalency! Rich they may be; but ſuch 
a ſyſtem prevents them from being great! They ſhould for the 
laſt purpoſes re-adopt an active, not a paſſive ſtadtholder. 
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Far from his country, which he ne'er ſhall ſee ; 


Bm AFOULCONEUSsS 
Reſt to his billowy toils the fates decree, 


Short the diſeaſe that hurl'd him to the ſhade ! 
While Idmon's corſe attendant duty laid, 

How ſwells their forrow's unexhauſted tear, 

To Idmon's join'd the wretched Tiphys' bier“! 
Loſt in deſpair, a ſlow dull pace they keep, 
(Cloſe wrap'd their veſtments) by the roaring deep; 
Nor comfort's food, nor treaſures of the bowl, 
To ſoothe the pangs that rankle in their ſoul ! 
No ray of hope enlightens their return! 

Still were their lot for native realms to burn, 
When mighty Juno warm'd Ancæus' breaft ; 
(By ocean's god the parent fair compreſs'd 

Gave near Imbraſius' ſtream the boy to day; 

His the ſtern ſceptre's well- inſtructed ſway !)- 
Thus Peleus' eaſe the gen'rous accents chide! 
& Ts this the heroe's taſk, his honeſt pride, 

© Thou ſon of AEacus? From ſcenes of toil 

« Liſtleſs to ſlumber in a foreign ſoil ? 

Not thus, experienc'd in the war my peace 
6 I left for Jaſon, and his radiant fleece! 

Left thine, Parthenia, left my country's arms; 
“ Nor leſs Anczus' art the billow charms | 


If we conſider the ſervices of Tiphys, while the Argo 


paſſed the Symplegades, we may reconcile the ſorrow for a pi- 


lot loſt. 
« To 


APOLLONIUS arg 


To ſtem wide ocean not a fear be ours! 

© Others, our happy boaſt, of matchleſs pow'rs ! 

« Whoe'er “ the pilot of the gen'ral voice, 

No cenſure dares arraign our purer choice. 

Hence I—and theſe truths with anxious breath 
< reveal! 

* And ſpur to deeds of worth our 4 zeal !? 

He ends! With throbbing joys his boſom beats 

Erewhile th' aſſembled warriors Peleus greets. 

« Ah! why my gallant friends, this waſte of grief? 

„ Theſe, theſe have periſh'd, nor is our's relief! 

% Their lot the ſuff*rings of mankind to ſhare : 

e Yet many a name invites the veſſel's care! 

„ Ours, virtue's toil, impatient to depart | 

Oh! burſt this heavy lethargy of heart!“ 


* Juno, as conſiftently as poetically, is repreſented to have 
animated the ardor of Ancæus; through her interpoſition he 
is enabled to preclude the cenſure of arrogance, otherwiſe im- 
putable to his conduct. Such were the enthuſiaſtic efforts of 
polytheiſm to divert the paſſions inherent in man into the 
channel of deified importance. The ſimple truth is, that the 
death of Tiphys made a vacancy, which Anczus was ready to 
fill, Idmon poſſeſſed no place unleſs that, if we can call jt 
one, of augur, which many others, it may be concluded, were \ 
prepared to ſupply z he was therefore much lamented ; Tiphys 
had been of ſervice in his department, but inſtead of honors 


A 

to his memory, a candidate immediately ſtarts up virtually to Y 
deface it, however, the directions of Phineus rendered the x f 
office of augur leſs important; and the paſſage of Arge = 
through the rocks, fatal to navigators, having been accom- 1 
pliſhed, there was leſs occaſion for that of pilot ; to _—_ i 
place Peleus ſeems to have aſpired. i ; 
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Deep pond'ring his reflection, Jaſon cries ; 
« Whence ſhall theſe rulers, Peleus, whence ariſe? 


« They o'er the hoſt, whoſe ſkill ſuperior ſpred, 
Hide in deſpondence the diminiſh'd- head, 


& With more than Jaſon's woe; ſure as our friends 


« Mix with the dead, my ſoul a ſcene portends 
« Of boundleſs ill; perchance the frown divine 
% May ne'er ZXetes to our vows reſign |! 

„ Ne'er, we may ner review our native home; 
% Again thoſe bars of rock ſecure to roam! 

« Through life emboſom'd in this dreary ſpace, 
«© Our death diſaſtrous, and our years diſgrace !” 
The heroe ſpake! Ancæus' reſtleſs ſoul 

Flew to the bark, and ſeiz'd the helm's control; 
A god's. commands the zealous ardor wing, 
Three rival warriors to the labor ſpring; 

The gen ral frown their forward zeal diſprov'd, 
And fix'd Ancæus in the ſeat he lov'd. 

Twelve days Aurora ſtreak'd the ſky ; they ſail ; 
Swells the full canvas to the weſtern gale ; 
Thro' Ach'ron's ſtream with ſounding oars they pals'd, 
Each ſhroud expanded to the faithful blaſt ; 


The names of theſe are intimated in the original to have 
been Erginus, Nauplius, and Euphemus.” 
moſt importunate, and ſuch has been in later periods obſerved 
to be the caſe, attain'd the prize. But the ancients from their 
religious indulgence of, argued as advocates for, the ſucceſs 


of unruly paſſions, which the true philoſophy of religion can 
| alone e 


Ancæus, the 
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Far o'er the billows cleav'd their Ready courſe, | 
No danger threats them, and no tempeſt's force. 
They toil'd, till ocean's plains the ſtream unites Wh 
There, where the ſon of Jove, (ſo fame recites * 
For dearer Thebes forſaking India's throng, | 
The pious orgies, and the choral ſong 
W akes in the cave's receſs, condemn'd to try 
The long lone nights of ſullen chaſtity : 
E'er-ſince Callichorus, the river's name, 
And Aulius' den the neighb'ring ſounds proclaim |— 
Thence, Sthenelus, their view thy ſacred tomb; 
The arrow's feather'd lightning ſeal'd thy doom! ; | 
Alcides' comrade from the“ battle's roar, 
He preſs'd in death the ſea- encireled ſhore. 
Nor far they ſail, dread Proſerpine's control 
Liſts the fond pray'r, and gives his mighty ſoul 
Once more his country's gen'rous race to view; 
His ſteps the promontory hights purſue, 
The bark he eyes; array'd to deeds of arms 
Wide from his helmet dart th' effulgent charms; 
Nods the rich plumage o'er th' empurpled creſt, 
Again the gloomy ſhades receive their 2ueſt ! 

Aghaſt the train behold ! the prophet's hand, 


Thine, Mopſus, waves, and points the nearer land; 


There (ſuch his will!) the ſpectre to appeaſe — 
—— They heard! the ſails collected from the breeze, 


* From the expedition undertaken by Hercules againſt the 
Amazons, 


The 
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218 APOLLONIUS. 


The cable huri'd to ſhore, rhe ſacred ſoil 
Urg'd at the warrior's tomb the gen'ral toil : 
Pure flow the liquid off'rings o'er the ſhrine, 
Rich from the victim curls the ſmoke divine, 
Their cares the various ſacrifice divide *; 


To thee, thou God of light, the veſſel's guide, 


The altar rais'd ; thou, bard of magic fire, 
Yield | for the region's name thy ſounding lyre! — 
Up ſprings the ready gale! their ſteps they bend 
Forth to the ſhip; the whiſtling ſhrouds diſtend 
Firm on each foot; along the deep ſhe flies, 
Undaunted in her courſe thro' azure ſkies 

As ſoars the quick-ey'd hawk with ſteady ſway; 
And glides ſoft waving o'er th' etherial way, 

Nor ſhakes a ruffled plume ; Parthenia's flood, 


Where leagu'd with ocean's tide in placid mood, 


The warriors quit; 'twas there thy matchleſs grace, 

Latona, ſpent with labors of the chace, 

Ere to Olympus wing d, retir'd to lave 

T hoſe limbs, yet throbbing, in the lovely wave! 
Nor ceas'd their ardor with the ſhades of night, 

They paſs the + city, and the + mountain hight, 


iI conſtrue this verſe, (the 929th of the original) to imply 


= portion of the libations, and victims reſerved for the adora- 
tion of Apollo, applied to ſoothe the maues of Sthenelus. 


+ The names of theſe places as repreſented in the original are 
Seſamus, the Erithynian mountains, Crobialus, and Cromne, 
with the foreſt Cytorus, and, to cloſe the unpoetical liſt, Ca- 
rambis. I perſuade myſelf that their cmiſſion in the verfion 
will readily be excuſed; and they are nuticed in a remark 
only for the preſervation of exactneſs. 


The 
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The neigh'bring + ſiſters, ſtrait the heroes prove, 
And + thee, emboſom'd in the darkling grove; 
Nor + thou forgot, who deck'ſt the winding ſhore; 
Theirs ſtill th* unpauſing concert of the oar ; 
With orient Phoebus wakes the labor'd round, 
Nor ſleeps with eyening's gloom ; Aſſyria's bound 
Swift they. approach, where great Aſopus' joy 
Sinopa triumphs in her chaſte employ. 
To her, entranc'd by many a luring art 
Thy loves untainted virgin Truth impart, 
Thou ſov'reign pow'r, to ſweeter fraud reſign'd 
Each fav'rite wiſh, that feſters in her mind. 
Pure innocence ſhe aſks ; her witching ſmiles 
Thus cheat the god of day with trait'rous wiles. 
With unavailing ſighs the murm'ring pow'r 
Of Halys' ſtream laments th' eluſive hour; 
Nor god, nor man, enamor'd of her charms, 
E'er thrill'd with rapture in her yielding arms, 

* Thy ſons, Deimachus, belov'd of fame, 
Far from the chief, and fill'd with glory's flame 
Here fix their ſeat ! the warriors they diſcern ; 
The deſtin'd progreſs of their voyage learn, 
And quit the peaceful ſcene; with louder gale 
Auſpicious zephyr fills the ſpreading ſail ; 


+ See the laſt note in the preceding page. 


* Theſe ſons are enumerated by Apollonius under the 
names Deileon, Autolychus, and Phlogius.' 
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= FOOLS ONTOT. 
Pleas'd with their gueſts, by fav'ring blaſts ſupply” dy 
Halys they paſs, and Iris' neigh'bring tide; 
Mark, where Aſſyria's ftreams her meads o triton 
With onward toil, ere dawns reviving glow, 
Proud Amazonia, from her hights diſplay'd, 
Her willing harbor points; there, lovely maid, 
Stern Mavors' offspring, Melanippa fair 
Sank in the mazes of th' Herculean ſnare. 
Thine, brave Hippolyta, a ſiſter's will! 
The zone, where art with variegated ſkill 
Avow'd the maſter hand, thou gav'ſt; to thee 
A full reward I—the heroe ſet her free. 

Deep in the boſom of the beach the band 
Faſt by Thermodon's flood invite the ftrand, 
Wild heave the troubled billows ; not a ſtream 
Rolls o'er the fertil ſoil the waves? extreme 
Thus through its ſeparate channels; rich th' amount, 
Whoſe hundred accents ſcarce the track recount *! 


Sprung 


* © He,” ſays Apollonivs. * who would number every ſingle 
channel through which the river Thermodon runs, would re- 
quire four to make up a hundred — Ninety-ſix channels. 
What a pitiful appearance mult the famous Nile make with 
nine mouths ? But theſe very nine are little aſcertained in an- 
cient writings. How can we read withont ſuſpicion the enor- 
mous courſe of the Thermodon through ninety-ſix ? The poet 
as uſual runs away with the hiſtorian; truth by no means in 
the language of Milton to Salmaſius, 


Suam expedivit Apollonio hundredam, 


The continued deſcription of this river and its courſe ſti!] 
farther eyinces the inconſiſtency of its reconciliation with fact. 


But 


Sprung from one common ſource, the mountain's 
hight | 

The torrent burſts to Amazonia's fight ; 

Burſts wide-expanding through the loftier reign, 

And thence regreſſive ruſh the wat'ry train 

On humbler lands repos'd, the gather'd deep 

From fide to ſide maintains its level'd ſweep 

Near, or of farther view ; yet whence unknown, 

Each ſubject paſſage from the central throne;; 

And rare the ſons, who ſwell the parent- ſtore; 

Leagued with old Euxine through the winding ſhore. 

Here had they linger'd; war's relentleſs tide 

With guſhing blood th* embattled earth had dy'd; 

Nor poliſh'd arts the ſtubborn heroines awe, 

Fair peace to foſter, and to rev'rence law; © 

Nor their's Dæantian fields ! their fond delight 

Each pang of inſult, and each toil of fight. 

Thou, god of battles, in the fond embrace 

Wrap'd with Harmonia of unrival'd grace, 

Joy'ſt when the war-enchanted daughters bleſs 

Thy loves in. gloomy Acmon's deep receſs, / 

But Jove once more the zephyr- breeze awakes ; 

Once more the hoſt the ſea-worn beach forſakes; 


- 


But prodigy was a material principle of heathen religion, poe- 
try, and manners. I apprehend from the ſituation pointed 
out for Thermodon in the text, that the two rivers of thac 
name celebrated in Grecian legends are contained in the fore- 
going lines, : 


And 
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And well J for 10 the Amazon in arms | 
Not from one city ſwell the rude alarms ; 
Three diſtant tribes their ſettled ſtate diſplay : 
Diſtinguiſh'd thoſe, whoſe boaſt the ſoy'reign's ſway: 
Far thence, Lycaſtians ſtalk the warrior-ſoil, 
Far thence, Chaleſians ply the arrowy toil. 
The dawn's fair rays to ſhades of evening. yield; 
Chalybia's region opes th' inviting field; 
For her no oxen plough the teeming plain; 
No gen'rous fruits, no life-ſupporting grain ; 
For her no flocks the peaceful ſhepherd leads 
To roam ſecure the dew-beſpangled meads; 
Hers the rough iron-bearing ſoil to greet, 
W hoſe ſpoils are barter'd for the hardy treat; 
To labor urg'd by ſullen morn they riſe, 
Labor each cave of ſmould'ring ſmoke ſupplies. 
*The brow, where Jove preſides o'er infant-birth, 
Paſs the ſwift warriors to the circling earth; 
Strange ! 
* Amongſt the many diſorderly cuſtoms recorded to have 
prevailed in more ſavage kingdoms, ſurely none can equal the 
abſurdity of the uſage attributed to the Tibareni. Could it 
have ariſen from a mockery of that people thrown originally 
by the Greeks upon their manners, which were compoſed, 
ſays Bayle, of a buffooning humor, leading them to make a 
Jeſt of every thing?“ This may rather be conſtrued * beg- 
ging the queſtion,” or rather conveys a ſmaller portion of 
the genuine truth, Our lexicographer, after aſſimilating the 
unnatural practice of the text with inſtances from other na- 
tions, concludes a remark that it would be found very diſh- 


cult to account for ſo ridiculous a cuſtom.' From the anno- 
tations 
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Strange! in theſe regions when the mother bears, 


The child-bed father wooes the woman's cares ; 
Stretch'd 


tations annexed to Bayle's fantaſtical picture, we might almoſt 
conclude that Europe, Aſia, and America ſurniſhed repeatec 
examples of this farce z our later experience, fo conſiderably 
improved by the induſtry and ingenuity of voyagers, might ex- 
pect ſome additional gratification in the particular point we 
are diſcuſſing. We are favored with birth-ceremonies, mar- 
riage-ceremonies, and funeral-ceremonies, in the deſcriptions 
of continents and iflands little known in earlier ages; but 
though fancy, and enthuſiaſm abound in each, yet no record 
can match the preſent. However extreme this particularity,. 
the circulation of the report aroſe from ome principle. Apol- 
lonius here places the Argonauts in a country of outrageous 
barbariſm in the character of the Amazons, and of exceſſive ri - 
dicule in the perſons of the Tibareni. Let us reflect, that the 
Jews, and Chriſtians (we blend them in conformity with the real 
hiſtory of the declining, or rather of the then deceaſed Roman 
empire!) ſuffered the imputation of atheiſm from the Roman 
government, merely from the limitation of their worthip to the 
one true God, with an abhorrence of Idolatry to a ſwarm of 
falſe deities, buzzing in the pagan hive. The Amazons ſhajt 
be more characteriſtically conſidered hereafter ;. ſuffice it fot᷑ 
the preſent, that their inhoſpitable temper forms à materiaF 
foundation for thoſe fables, which poetry has invented at the 
expence of nature. The Tibareni as evidently counteracted 
the latter, according to the whimfical repreſentation: of our 
Grecian writer, I would conclude this people to have, as it 
were, anticipated the vitiated indolence of Epicurean libertin · 
iſm, in the Auguſtan age ſo effeQually nouriſhed for the ad- 
vancement of deſpotiſm. Theſe Tibareni might have given 
themſelves little concern about religious matters, and from 
their inattention to that ſpirit of enthuſiaſm held ſacred a- 
mong the Greeks, the affectation of unbounded indolence 
might have been urg'd againlt them; it required but flender- 


addition. 
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24 APOLLONIUS, 


Stretch'd on the couch, cloſe. wrap'd his drooping 
head ; | 


Studious the wives each ſweet of comfort ſhed : 
Baths 


addition of calumny in a poetical, imagination, ſuch as that 
_ obſervable in Grecian \ painters, to invent the filly tale, on 
which a comment may perhaps in every reſpect be eſteemed to 
be ill-beſtowed. The Tibareni moreover had, it ſeems, a 
cruel law (as Bayle records from Theodoret) abrogated upon 
their reception of the Goſpel ; this law obliged them to throw 
their old people headlong from a precipice. I ſuppoſe from a 
preſumption that they were dead to every ſenſual enjoyment, 
and no more than a burthen to the community, of which they 
were the unfortunate members. The people ought however to 
have turned the venerable ſteeds into ſome comfortable paſture, 
from gratitude for thoſe ſervices, which ſome of them in more 
youthful years may be preſumed to have rendered to the ſtate ! 
The nation next mentioned by our poet, conſiſts of ſcandalous 
ſenfualiſts; and may therefore be fairly concluded equally deſti- 
tute of religious principles with the former. I would not be 
underſtood to pay the ſmalleſt compliment to heathen devotion 
by a ſingle reflection throughout the preſent extended remark ; 


yet any religion, if we value the order of a ſtate, is pre- 
ferable to none; and I cannot, from the extravagant cuſtom 


of the“ Tibareni, or of this laſt people, apprehend, that they 
-. poſſeſſed 


_ — 


* The nations reprobated in the text aſſimilated in a con- 
ſiderable degree to the effeminate and voluptuous Sybarites ; 
(for the whimfical employment of the men amongſt the Ti- 
bareni, I look upon as an exaggeration of truth to expreſs 
more emphatically the corrupt //bertiniſm of their manners, 
which too familiarly induces a defire of counteracting the 
eſtabliſhed regulations of nature. Theſe 'Sybarites were fo 
affectedly indolent and luxurious, that they were /itch'd into 

a pro- 
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Baths well-prepar'd relaxing nature fit, 

— The ſacred mountain, and the plains they quit; 
Fixt on their hights whoſe tew'rs of wood proclaim 
More humble ſcenes, and give the race a name “. 
4 Various their laws, their manners various ſhown, 
W hate'er the deed to noon-day ſplendors known, 
Ev'n to the idly- buſy world reveal'd, 

A ſecret in their domes for ever ſeal'd ; 

W hate'er at home the deed our wiſhes hide, 

It rolls uncenſur'd to the vulgar tide, 

Theirs a free union of the ſex ! the ſwine 

Thus grunts amidſt the herd; as ſuch recline 


poſſeſſed one idea leading to a deity. Indeed they may ſeem 
to have been nearly incapable, from exceſs of indulgence, 
to exerciſe an active zeal in any purſuits, but of the ſenſes. 
I have not vouched in my remarks upon Apollonius for 
the accuracy of his geographical delineations ; however, it 
may be ſome fatisfaftion te the admirers of my author, 
that Strabo has placed the particular countries here re- 
corded, as Apollonius has aſcertained their ſituations, 


The Moſſynzci. 


They vary from the laſt mentioned effeminates ; for ſo I 
underſtand the text. 


˙•— 


a proverb © neſandã nequitia, luxuque referti,“ ſays Ovid in his 


© Triſtia.” They * were uneaſy (ſays a Þ ſpirited declaimer) 
on beds of roſes, if a ſingle leaf of them was folded up. 


+ Weſton's Diſſertation on Trade and Commerce for the 


firſt prize given to Cambridge by the members for that univer- 
ſity, Meſſ. Finch and Townſhend. 
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226 APOLLONIUS 


The human herd; nor prying eye revere; 

For bliſs, the nuptial bliſs is public here. 

Stern on his ruder throne the monarch draws 

Collected myriads to the ftrifter laws; 

If error the decree, his forfeit breath 

Firſt meets a dungeon; famine yields a death “. 
Aretias, ſtrait thy iſle's oppoſing ſhores 

The warrior's view, nor ſtay the rapid oars ; 

Thus ſmil'd the day! when low'rs the twilight ſhade, 

Sinks the propitious gale ; at once diſplay'd 

High in mid-air the bird of pointed wing 

Flaps the fell pinion, rapid in his ſpring, 

Broods o'er the bark, rude tyrant of the ſtrand, 

And aims the dart, that ſtrikes Oileus' hand; 

The rais'd oar drops; the feather'd weapons fill 

Each wond'ring eye; Erybotes, thy ſkill 

Extracting heals ; the gaping wound to bind,. 

Th' unfolded bandage to thy care conſign'd. 

Another yet ſucceeding ſkims the bark ; 

Thy ſon, great Eurytus, the monſter mark 

Rapt'rous ſurveys ; the ready bow diſtends; 

And the ſwift light'ning of an arrow ſends ; 

The ſicken'd flutt'rer whirring from the ſkies 

Drops on the deck, in anguiſh rolls, and dies. 


The very unciviliz'd condition of this people can be 
evinced by no ſtronger example than this wild miſery of le- 
gillature, and the barbarous ſubmiſſion of its Proproeey' to 
an undiſcerning mob, 


When 


When Aleus' offspring thus addreſs'd the train, 
«© Yon” neighb'ring empire is Aretias' reign; 

« Well from the feather'd peſts the realm ye know; 
« But would ye linger on the plains of woe, 

«© What weapons will protect? Our council'd choice 
„ Be rul'd by Phineus' awe-commanding voice! 

« Alcides wand'ring *mid Arcadia's bow'rs 

<« Swift-levei'd at the birds his arrowy ſhow'rs, 

„ The hoſts of wide Stymphalia's lake to quell; 
«© (My eyes have pointed, what my accents tell!) 
% Yet vainly aim'd the promontory's round 

«© Stern-vibrates to the cymbal's brazen ſound; 
« Far, by the din appall'd, they wing their way: 
«© Hoarſe ſcreams of horror witneſs huge diſmay, 
“Such be our counſel ! our's the pond'ring thought! 
«© The plan experience has approv'd, be ſought ! 
© Each arm'd with triple-tufted helmet bright, 

„ Part urge, allotted to the oar, your might! 
e Part the bold armor o'er the veſſel] wield ; 
The poliſh'd jav'lin, and protective ſhield, 
* With mingled clamor ſwell th' unbounded cry ; 
«* Scar'd with th' unwonted jar the fiends will fly, 
Fly the proud nodding creſt, the tow'ring ſpear 
When to the iſle's proud hights ye dauntleſs rear 
_ © Your ſteepy ſteps; the buckler's harſher note 
e Clang to the roar, that rends your burſting throat *]! 


Wie may reflect, that the Argonauts are now placed in the 
region of Arcadia; a region, which from its celebration in 
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28 APOLLONIUS. 


He ſpake ! the counſel pleas'd ! terrific ſpread 
The brazen helmets glitter o'er their head; 


The 


very early records of Greece may be concluded to have in a 
principal degree attracted the prepoſefſive ideas of that people, 
Our navigators were at this time on the borders of the Col- 
chian part of the Egyptian dominions. The Stymphalian 
lake extended towards this climate of magical exertions, 
which by the enthuſiaſtic operations of pious artifices may 
here experimentally be proved to have influenced the in- 
habitants of air, The prieſtly references in Greece to the ex- 
planation of public conſiderations by the flight of birds; 
omens ariſing from their courſe to the right, or to the left. 
band; inſpection of the entrails of victims, the muddy con- 
ſultations of deſigning augurs; the ſolemn expoſition of ora- 
cular decrees, the uſurped talent of affected prophecy ; in 
ſhort, * all the rabble rout of gods above, below, or upon 
earth, were derived from the Egyptian, or more extenſively 
ſpeaking, from the ſcriptural ſource perverted by the groſl- 
neſs of heathen infatuation, The country in which the an. 
cient Aides was pictured, bad been paſſed by the heroes of our 
expedition. Theſe Aides were originally dednced from the 
principles of magic influence; they were indeed a more 
enlarged portion of the family of magic. We are now ſeated 
in the climate of wonders, in which ſupernatural exiſtences 
abound on every fide. The epifode of Sthenelus in his cha- 
racter of ghoſt primarily occurs; a ſtrongly- colored picture 
of poetical romance! The s of this attendant upon Her- 
cules is peculiarly intereſting to the Argonauts, deprived of 


that heroe's ſervices. It is moreover a very characteriſtic in- 


troduct ion of the prodigies which immediately ſucceed. The 


_ peculiar armament of Sthenelus is a prelude to that adopted 
by the Argonauts on their encounter with the /eather'd enemies. 


The hiſtory of the ſpectre's wound, his requeſt to Proſerpine, 
that he might reviſit earth, to obſerve once more the heroes of 
his native country, before he deſcended for ever to the man- 


| foas 
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The creſts empurpled honors high in air 

Shake various; deſtin'd to the oar's rude care, 
The/e plough the foaming ſurge ; thoſe firmly ſtand, 
The ſhield, the ſpear ſtern- poiſing in their hand, 
As when the fire-clad earth's cemented form, 

Grace of the manſion, bulwark gainſt the ſtorm, 
O'erhangs th' expanded roof, from ſide to fide 
Each to the next in ſolid league ally'd ; 

Such o'er the deck the bucklers* wrap'd alarms ; 
And ſuch the ſound, that fills th* embattled arms 
Of the rous'd ſoldiery, when hoſts engage; 

The troubled welkin thunders to their rage. 

The fiends are vaniſh'd ! while approach'd the ſhore, 
The ſhields reſponfive to the clam'rous roar, 

Now here, now there the feather'd myriads ſpring, 
And wheel'd to flight their courſe of terror wing. 


ſons of the "TOY the conſequent injunCtion of the ſooth< 
ſayer Mopſus to the Argonauts to appeaſe the ſpirit of Sthe- 


nelus, the dedication of the lyre by Orpheus, which gave a 
name to the kingdom itſelf, wherein the tomb of Sthenelus 
had been obſerved by the adventurers ; theſe circumſtances 
are congenial with the ſtate of heatheniſm; rank bloſſoms from 
the tree of ſuperſtition. The birds poſſeſſing pinions pointed 
with iron, wounding, like their deſcendants the Parthians, 
as they fly, violently conjured wp, and wildly conjured dun, 
may have been intended as explanations of religious vagaries 


on the one hand, and as compliments to perſevering reſolu- 


tion in their opponents on the other; theſe opponents, favor- 
ed by the auſpices of interpoſing deities, are repreſented to 
have prevailed over difficulties and deſpair itfelf ; enabled to 


exerciſe the art of /aying tempeſts, ſpectres, and dragons. 
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As Jove his aweful face in darkneſs ſhrowds, 
Rolls the quick hail's keen tempeſt from the clouds; 
It darts o'er cities proud, o'er tow'ring domes ; 
| Serene the people ſhelter'd in their homes 
Lift the, wild rattle as it pelts above: 
(Not thus lone trav' lers wont the ſtorm to prove, 
No portal theirs to cloſe |) with ſwifter force 
Ev'n to the farther hights? extremer courſe 
The feather'd whirlwind ſoars; yet, goddeſs, ſay, 
Whence Phineus' mandate o'er the wat'ry way 
Celeſtial Argo leads this iſle to trace ? 
W hat hopes of profit to the warrior-race | 
From a's foil, Aetes was their friend, 
Phrixus, thy ſons the Colchian bark aſcend, 
To fair Orchomenus purſue the main, 
Heirs of a wealthy fice's unbounded reign : 
So breath'd his dying will ! Aretia's ſeat 
Opes to the wand'ring youths her ſtern retreat, 
But the rude rage of Boreas Jove inſpires ; 
The ſolemn torrents damp Arcturus' fires, 
Soft through the day the ſadly ſighing breeze 
| Ofer the wide mountain gently waves the trees; 
Incumbent o'er the deep its ſplendors paſs'd, 
The daſhing ſurges bellow to the blaſt ; 
The ſhades' dun veil involves the brow of light; 
No ſtar irradiates the thick cloud of night ; 
Immenſity of gloom! panting for breath 
Cold, wet, and ſhiv'cing at th' approach of death, 
Thy 


APOLLONIUS. 23: 


Thy ſons, oh! Phrixus, to the ſurge reſign'd— | 
But ſee the canvas burſts before the wind! 
Cruſb d in the midſt the billows toſs the deck 


A baſeleſs fabrick, and a floating wreck *. 
Theirs the ſure counſel of each fav ring God 


Four, the whole train, a pond'rous beam beſtrod, 


Such, ſcatter'd ruin, wild o'er ocean flows 

With ſtudded iron's well-compacted rows! 

In life's Jaſt horror ling'ring to the ſhore 

The winds and waves their wretched remnants bore, 
Each cloud, a deluge, ev*ry blaſt, deſpair, _ 
Iſles circling, or oppos'd, the tempeſt ſhare ; 

Or iſle, or continent, whoſe boſom yields 

+ To ſons of violence th' embattled fields. 

The loud ſtorm ſwells; the billows heave. the band, 
Clung to the planks, on drear Aretia's land, 
Drear *mid the pitchy gloom ; when Phœbus' ray 
Firſt beams, the guſhing waters ſcud away. 


* Critics have repeatedly urg'd, where the quotations may 


ſeem to have little prov'd it, that found has been experienced 
an echo to ſenſe;* I would ſubmit the verſes 1110 and 111x 
of my original, to confirm the aſſertion : | 


Igia Nera aviue wears" 555 S auTwy 
Nia di Fate rnaggeνν pov. 


+ The Moſſynæci are exhibited in the text. The verſion 
has termed them * ions of violence, from the barbariſm by 


which they ſeem to have been actuated, in the former deſerip - 
tion of their ruder cuſtoms by Apollonius, 
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The warriors meet; reflection's ſullen roll, 

Ponders, till Argus opes his penſive ſoul. 

4 Whoeer ye are, by Jove's eternal will | 

«© Whoſe eye ſurveys his own permitted ill, 

'c Attend the ſuppliant ; to his wants diſplay'd 

c The ſmile of favor, and the gift of aid! 

«© Yon tempeſt brooding o'er the deep with ſtroke 

“ Reſiſtleſs, ſhatter'd ev'ry. nerve of oak + 

&« Rent diverſe, mark the ve/e/*s poor remains, 

C Known in diſaſt'rous hour | thus fate ordains ! 

«« Our wiſh attend, if pity ſoothe your breaſt 

«& Yield to our ſhiv'ring limbs the ſcantier veſt ! 

A little food | —mercy is virtue's crown ; 

“ Men, like yourſelves, and preſs'd * fort une's 
& frown, 

cc Strangers we are, and ſuppliants ; ove attend, 

«© God of the ſtranger, and the ſuppliant's friend“ 

“ Strangers and ſuppliants ev'n yourſelves of Jove, 

«© Who ey'd our weight of ſuff*rings from above!“ 

Thus, as he deem'd ſage Phineus' ſtrain complete, 

The chief's reſponſive accents mildly greet, 

& All, all ye wiſh ſhall largely be ſupply'd ; 

< Yet ſay, what country boaſts your filial pride? 

«© What urg'd yon ocean's wayward paths to trace? 


& Speak, ſtrangers, ſpeak your name, your gen 'rous 
race!” 


To whom, while thought ſits low'ring in his eye, 
Argus rejoins, To Ma's diſtant ſky 


«K Th 


c Th' Zolian offspring from his country came; 

« Thus have ye heard th” hiſtoric voice of fame! 
« Phrixus, whoſe ſmiles Æetes' realm behold 

«© Borne on the lordly ram of fleecy gold; 

„& Proud work of Hermes! ſtill its honors ſeen 

« Suſpended from the oak's eternal green. 


ec Itſelf 


* Inſtead of tracing the real ſubſtance of the beaſt, on 
which Phrixus is here fabled to have traverſed an expanded 
ocean, the reader muſt be ſatisfied to receive it as the 
work of Mercury. A compliment to the ingenuity of the 
human, by the ſubſtitution of a deified handicraft. A cor. 
roborating argument that the practiſers of idolatry, derived 
their opinions of the divine, from the eminencies of hu— 
man actions. To ſupport an hypotheſis erroneous in its ori- 
- ginal principles, the jugglerſhip of magical evaſion, in exer. 
tions, which aſtoniſhed obſervation, and prepoſſeſſed reflec- 
tion, was ſummon'd to aſſiſtance. And however we may 
rank, on the refined ideas of ſentiments more perfectly form- 
ed, the legend 'of Phrixus, and his voyage with fantaſtical 
witches pervading the airy regions upon their brooms, or in 


a more handſome ſtile pronounce the expedition an arrange. 
ment of fantoccini on a larger plan, yet in ſubſerviency to 


the genius of Polytheiſm we cannot but ultimately deduce 
the tale, from the principles of a religion truly divine, ap- 
pealing to the heart in defiance of the imagination. Heathen- 
iſm was built upon the abuſe of thoſe paſſions, which that 
religion was inſtituted to control. In reference to the color 


of this ram, its ſuperior brightneſs may have been occaſion- 


ed by tlie ſultrineſs of its native climate; a * finer tinge 
of tawny hue;' as animals, more conſtantly expoſed to open 
air in colder regions, are experienced to aſſume the whiteneſs 
of ſnow itſelf, Perhaps, however, the fable may hiſtorically 
have ariſen from the conſtruction ypigeo from xi, agreeably 
to the elegant and learned alluſion made by the author of the 


Analyſis 
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234 ATOLLONITUS. 

< Ttſelf to Jove a ſacred victim ſpread, 

c The god commanding, to the wand'rer's dread. 
ce Who ſmooth'd the path of flight; thy ſpouſal arms, 
& Divine Chalciope, of matchleſs charms, 

&« A* fire to brave Æetes' loves refign'd : 

© So will'd his pure benevolence of mind! 

ce Hence ſprings our lineage ! from Æetes' dome, 
6 The ſhades below his ancient footſteps roam, 

© Prone to obey the mandates of a fire, 

© The ſtores bequeath'd our venturous hope inſpire 
c To the fam'd iſle, once, Athamas, thy own! 

„ Our little troop, now, warriors, ſhall be known! 
& Thou, Cytiſorus call'd! and Phrontis thine, 

& And his the name of Melas; Argus, mine,” 
Joy fills the heroes, as they mark the train, 

And to their warm embrace admiring ſtrain ; 
When Jaſon ſpeaks benign the voice of right ! 

% Oh! near ally'd, ye wayward ſons of might, 
e Whoſepray'r, our friendſhip to a ſhipwreck'd crew ! 
& Cretheus, and Athamas one father knew, 


a 
* 
p 


Analyfis to the- migrations of the ancient Cuthites, This 
faithful ſervant, like many others, was ſacrificed by the maſter, 
whom he had benefited, when no farther occaſion of its ſer- 
vices ſubſiſted; and the deed was ſanctißed by the command 


of a deity. 


* Phineus, who had received ZEetes into his palace and pro- 
tection, 
5 Cretheus, 
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c Cretheus, my grandſire! from my native Greece 
« With theſe my hoſt I ſeek the radiant fleece 

« Such happier converſe light to future joy! 

« The veſt to furniſh be our firſt employ !_ 

« Sure by the gods all-gracious *tis decreed 

« A Jaſon's lot to ſmooth the brow of need!“ 
He ends! the veſtments from the bark they bear; 
To Mayors” ſhrine th' aſſembled hoſt repair 
For ſolemn ſacrifice ; the altar's baſe, 

Which crowns the tow ring fane's exterior grace, 
Of rugged Hints, receiv'd the ruſhing zeal, 
Within, the ſable ſtone had fix'd its ſeal, 

Sacred to fervent Amazonia's vow; 

Nor yet, (myſterious ſcene!) their rites allow, 
Though met to nearer view, the rigid ſhrine 

To flame with bleating flock, or lowing kine; 
The mangled morſels of the ſteed they aſk, 

By luxury pamper'd to devotion's taſk. — 

Now ceas'd the hour ſacrifical! the gueſt 

Shares the due treat, and Jaſon thus addreſs'd, 

© Eternal Jove each ſpeck of thought deſcries, 
No veil conceals us from his piercing eyes 
The juſt, the pious his delight, he ſmiles, 
Nor mourns your reſcu'd fire a ſtep-dame's wiles ; 
* Reſcu'd from death, a rev'rend age of health, 
„He taſtes the ſweets of wide-expanded wealth. 
To you he gives in ſafety's foſt'ring port, 


Calm refuge from the tempeſt's ſullen ſport, 
| « He 
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« He gives your ſouls, as wayward fancy pleaſe, 
« To a, Phthia, in our bark, the ſeas 
% Brayely to ſtem, or yon illuſtrious land; 
« Our bark, proud ſtructure of Minerva's hand, 
% Whoſe ribs of Pelian hights the raviſh'd ſpoil, 
* And Argus” {kill allures the ready toil *. 
| * Elſe 


* This is ſpoken in reference to the Argus, who ſet out 
firſt upon the expedition. | 

The name of Argus, ſon of Phineus, who quitted the 
palace of ZEctes to join the adventurers from Greece, has a 
probable reference to the firſt ſhip Argo, in which Danaiis 
ſailed, ſome years before this expedition, from Egypt. And 


his ardor to aſſiſt the Grecians in the preſent enterprize may 
He reconciled from his Greek extraction. His dereliction of his 


grandfather in the hour of invaſion would otherwiſe have 


been a deviation from poetical juſtice, which Apollonius very 


ſtrictly preſerves. 

With repect to the ferocious character of the Amazonian 
women in the ſacrifice of horſes, ſuch peculiarity of devo- 
tion ſerves only to confirm the diſpoſition attributed to 
them by Grecian enthuſiaſm. The extended region, which 
they inhabited, promoted earlieſt exertions for the ſpirit of 
Grecian adventure; Hercules is figuratively placed as head, 
repreſcuting à whole colony of his countrymen. He experi. 
enced theſe heroines forward at a bribe to that courage, by 
which they had been ſabdued ; for their queen Hippolyta 
made Hercules a handſome preſent ; ; a conduct which cor- 
reſponds with the ſituation, in which learned abilities have 
placed them, as f prieſteſſes of Mars, to which Apollonius 


himſelf feems to refer, when he deſcribes the ſplendid temple 


+ Prieſts and prieſteſſes among the heathens took bribes, and 


| thoſe who take, will, on prudential occaſions, be forward to 


offer them, 


of 


Ar OL LION a ag 


« Elſe had it burſt beneath the billowy ſhocks, 

« Ere yet encircled by the fatal rocks; 

„ Urg'd by the ſtraits that preſs the boiling deep, 
« All day the battle's jarring roar they keep. 

% Come on, my youths, with us in Greece behold, 
« Our heart's beſt wiſh, the prize of fleecy gold, 


of Mars, on whoſe altar they offered horſes as more fa- 
vorite victims, But the oſtenſible object of their adoration 
is repreſented by our author to be a larger black ſtone,” an 
humble ſymbol of their exceeding rudeneſs, for they bad cer> 
tainly not the leaſt idea of ſtatue- making in a more regular form 
as a ſubſtitute for the power they revered. It ſeems likewiſe li- 
terally to explain the cenſure of ſcriptural writings on the an- 
cient idolaters for their worſhip of ſtocks and ſtones. To the 
genuine origin of the Amazons, as deduced in the writings 
of an elegant reaſoner, and ſcholar, we may add, that the 
picture of them, as with one breaſt ſeared: off, ſeems not ſo 

very early a refinement of Grecian fable; the appellation it- 
ſelf from à and uad a, may rather allude to the exceſſive 
barbariſm, and ſavageneſs of their diſpoſition to ſtran- 
gers, the fame of which inſpired Hercules to invade and 
iubdue them. They wanted what is inherently placed 
in the female boſom, that milkineſs of blood, as a poet 
of human nature has excellently exprefſed it, uhpoſſeſſed 
of which the ſex in civilized kingdoms would want a name. 
The whole country of Scythia, the region of Amazonian re. 
| fidence, we may recollect to have been at the period, in which 
the Argonautic expedition is more reconcileably placed, 
brutahty itſelf ; and the people were diſtinguiſhed by the 
_ nouriſhment they indulged of the breed of hories, principally 
for warlike expeditions. When theſe were paſt ſervice, 
they made victims of them, to a deity, in whoſe cauſe thoſe 
ſervices had been performed, It was a more charaQteriſtic 
ſacrifice to Mars, and far more convenient to a nation who 
for common ſubſiitence required their other cattle, fellow-la« 
boress in their farms, and ſupports of their tables. 
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% Guides of our way, and guardians of our force; 
e Jove's anger frowns, and marks the deſtin'd courſe; 
His threats th' AEolian line by us diſplay'd ; 
The ſacred off 'rings to your father's ſhade ]“ 
Soothing he ſpake ! but theirs the conſcious hate 
Of clam'rous war at calm Æetes' gate; 

Little they deem'd, the chief to vengeance moy'd 
Would urge the plunder of the man they lov'd: 
In fair diſguiſe when Argus' accents roll, 

Th' unwilling voyage rankling in his ſoul, 

« Whateer, my gallant friends, our feeble pow'rs; 
« Yours be the mandate, and obedience ours! 

ic Occafion wake each ſlumb ring ſpark of fire 

© — Yet here, ſuch terrors damp the ſtern defire, 
« So burns Aetes with the thirſt of blood, 

« My ſoul averſe ſuſpends th' heroic mood, 

„ His high birth vaunted from the ſun ; thy land, 
e Unbounded Colchos, rears the myriad- band! 
His voice of thunder, and his bulk's alarms 

4 By all unrival'd but the pow'r of arms! 

“ Hard is the taſk the magic ſtore to wreſt; 

« The guarding dragon, ſtill a foe to reſt, 

e Immortal prowls; on Caucaſus' green hight 

C Faſt by the darkling rock he ſprang to light ; 

&« Rock of Typhæus {thus the ſtrains record !) 

& Struck by the bolt of heav'n's unerring Lord; 
© Defiance of the god his broad arms ſpread, 


& From his writh'd brow the gory torrents ſhed, 
| „ Wretch 
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« Wretch as he was he ſought Nyſſæa's plain, 
« A corſe now bury'd in the ® marſhy reign,” — 
He ceas'd !——PFull many a cheek reſigns its glow, 
Seat of pale horror at the voice of woe | 
When Peleus riſes ; Why, illuſtrious man, 
« Why chill with boding fears the gen'rous plan ? 
«© No trembling infancy of valor yields 5 
To great Æetes in th' embattled fields; 
4e Skill'd in the war we dare his ſavage earth: 
“ ur courage, conqueſt, from the gods our birth! 
« Free let his pride the radiant fleece decline; 
„Or Colchos? empire with the prize reſign + ** 
Such from their ſouls the mingled periods fall, n 
Till ſatiate feaſts to ſoothing ſlumber call! 
Wak'd by the dawn, the well-attemper'd breeze 
Invites the lifted canvas o'er the ſeas, 
Each ſwelling ſail diſtended to the blaſt ; 
And wing'd, by Mavors' iſle the warriors paſs'd ; 
"Mid night's dun ſhade thy region, Phillyra, greets, 
Where heav*n-born Saturn wrap'd in thrilling ſweets, 
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In the marſhy grounds of Serbonis. 


Fel d ve Nuo on, UnaTor xepty ev un 
Tad Gownng, oxedey AM poawn. 


Nyſſa, whoſe flow'ry hights a lofty wood, 
Phcenicia far, not far th* Egyptian flood. 


F read Snarn; Sang. 


+ This may ſeem an alluſion to the diſtracted Rate of Egypt. 
of whoſe dominions Colchos was at this time a portion. It 
may not otherwiſe be ſo properly underſtood. 


(When 
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(When fierce Titanians own Olympus” ſway, 
And Jove's young hours in Creta's lab'rinth ſtray 
With ſons of Ida lur'd by wiſdom's charms) 
His Rhea cheated, ſinks in beauty's arms, 
Thine, Phillyra, thine; at once the jealous queen 
. Caught the fond lovers mid the rapt'rous ſcene; 
Forth ſprang the god, and ruſh'd with headlong 
ſpeed ; 
His floating main avows the gen' rous ſeed. 
Stung with the ſhame old Ocean's wand'ring child 
Pleas'd in her-native realm no longer ſmil'd ; 
Pelaſgia's promontory reign ſhe trod, 
Were half the courſer, half the parent god, 
Sage Chiron ſprang, firſt monſter of his race; 
Divided image of a fire's embrace 3 
Swift by Macrona, and Bechira's ſoil 
Skims the bark fearleſs of your ſons of ſpoil, 
Sapeiræ ! or of you, ye + circling hoſt ! 
The gale calm wafts them to the farther coaſt ! 
Ere long the boſom of the deep appears, 
Where Caucaſus ſtern brow unbounded rears, 
_ Vet peeping low to view the rock*s vaſt round; 
His cumb'rous limbs with brazen fetters bound, 
t Prometheus lies extended, thy ſole feaſt 
His liver, Eagle, to thy maw encreas'd l 


T bee, 


+ The Byzerz cloſe the 1 liſt of theſe ſavages, 


1 Prometheus is aſſerted from Hyginus, by Sir Iſaac Newton 


in that work of labored conciſeneſs, his aaa, that 
| Pro- 
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Thee, as at large thou ſoar'ſt, the hoſt ſurvey'd, 
Soft veſper's beam above the bark diſplay'd! - 


Prometheus ftay'd upon mount Caucaſus thirty years, and 
then was releaſed by Hercules; and therefore, continues that 
writer, * the Argonautic expedition was thirty years after Pro- 
metheus had been left on mount Caucaſus by Seſoſtris, king 
of Egypt ; that is about forty-four Ou after the death of 
Solomon.“ -. Chronology, p. 71. 

It is certain from the text, that 88 had not at this 
period of the expedition been relieved by Hercules. Our 
chronologer ſays farther on the events of the year before our 
Savior 968, © Seſac king of Egypt having carried on his victo. 
ries to mount Caucaſus leaves his nephew Prometheus there, 
and ZXetes in Colchis,* Such is the ſubſtance of his ſhort 
chronicle, with reſpect to the year above mentioned | It is 
with peculiar ſatisfaction, from that reſpect to the memory of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, which every enquirer owes, that I remark 
his account to be confirmed nearly, if not altogether, in point 
of date, by this relation of Apollonius. Theſe ſons of ZEttes 
could not reaſonably be conſtrued younger than thirty years, 
when they appealed to the Argonauts for compaſſion. The 
poſſeſſions of Athamas their anceſtor may ſeem aſſigned to the 
four brothers, as vicereys of the ſeveral] portions (provinces, 
if conſtrued to the Roman letter) of the kingdom, which he is 
repreſented to have poſſeſſed - under the king of Colchos, 
Theſe brothers may more effectually explain the nature of Pro- 
metheus's confinement. The eagle devouring the entrails of 
this aſtronomer, (ſo reputed from fituation) may be concluded 
to convey the ſeveral factions of a newly ſubdued people 
(though I mean not to confine faction to thoſe alone!) ſtrug- 
ling to re-obtain, their ancient eſtabliſhment. Proteus ig 
pictured by Sir Iſaac to have been one of theſe ſubMantial ſha. 

dows of royalty, The ancients place him as a malter of arts,” 
and arts abundant muſt neceſſarily be employed to temporize 
with ſubjects at a diſtance from the ſeat of empire on the one 
hand, and to maintain the intereſts of a ſovereign on the 


other, x | 
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242 APOLLONIUS. 
Shrill-ſkrieking, as thon ſtrik'ſt the tow'ring clouds, 
Thy wings loud-vibrating provoke the ſhrowds : 
Wings, which no form of feather'd wand'rers wore 
Shook the ſwift rivals of the poliſn'd oar.— 
Hark! hark the ſuff ' rer's groan, in anguiſh'd mood 
Who from his ſpoiler wreſts the vital food! 
Heav'n echoes to each pang ! the mountain's hight 
Now yields the erude-devouring bird to ſight. 
80 Argus wills! the darkling way they keep, 
Where Phaſis opens to the farther deep; 

Snatch'd from the winds, in ſilent order plac'd, 
Their ſlumb'ting folds the ſails reclining trac'd ; 
Warm'd to their toils the ſtubborn maſt they tend, 
And ſpring impatient from its hight to bend; 
Each tough oar daſhes the ſtream's rolling pride; 
The waves recoiling foam from fide to ſide, 

They gaze, proud Caucaſus, thy mountain - tow'r, 
Gare the fair city, flave to Ea's pow'r, 

The field they gaze, thine own, thou God of arms, 
Inboſom'd in the grove's nocturnal charms t; 


+ The deſetiption of Apollonĩus with reſpect to the preciſe 
ſituation of theſe places is more cireumſtantial than the pde- 
try of the verſion admitted; Caucaſus and &a were obſerved 
from the right ; (of the Argonauts ſailing from Greece) the 
field. of Mars, and the groves, in which was the famous ſer- 
pent, the fabulous watchman,” on the left. Geography, as far 
as its limits ſpred in theſe earlier times, was, among nations. 
of adventure, a neceſſary appendage to their exertions. They. 

could not without ſuch knowledge have given a tolerable ac- 
count of their own atchievements. A. defect, which were 

a ſolecilm, 

The 


* 


—— 
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The watchful dragon broods'in ſullen peace: 


High on the branch of gak the pendent fleece. 
Now pours the chieftain wich devotion's ſoul 

His pure libation from the treaſur d hol; 

To earth, to ev'ry God preſiding ſhed, 

To ev'ry mighty ghoſt of heroes dead : 

His ſuppliant vow, that heav'n's indulgence deign 

Smiles to their courſe, and ſafety from the main; 

That happier omens guard the cable's ſtrength, 

— When thus Anczus—** Warriors, friends, at 

length 

« ur's is proud Colchos land! Joy! Phaſis ſtream! 

« Our aweful moment's come ! your taſk to deem, 

If calm of voice to ſoothe the monarch's ear; 

« Or high in glory's field the jav'lin rear,” 

The heroe ſpake! and Argus? counſel'd mind 

Low'rs the firm anchor to the deep reſign'd ; 

Great Argo center'd by the fylvan round, 

(Such ſtation well befits, as neareſt found), 

Thy balm, ſweet ſlumber, ſteals upon the night: 

Till lov'd Aurora mounts the car of light “*. 
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No circumſtance at the period of this book of the Argo- 
nautic expedition leads to a connection with the cloſe of the 
firſt book, yet is the laſt verſe of each expreſsly the ſame. It 
is in no other part repeated. The four ſons of ZEttes attend- 
ed the Argonauts to Colchos, probably from the perſuaſion 
of Argus (the brother who ſpeaks, and acts for the reſt) whoſe 
conviction of the generoſity of the Argonautic principles, 
from the example recently experienced in their protection, 
and of the genuine valor annexed to their character as deli- 
vered in the ſpeech of Peleus, may * diverted his reflec- 

| R 2 . tion 
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tion from the apprehenſions, intimated (by way of trial per. 
haps) in his addreſs to the propoſal of Ja ſon, that himſelf and 
his brothers ſhould proceed with his little hoſt to Colchos; x 
have therefore placed the direction to land, in the mouth of. 
this grandſon of Phrixus, in preference to that of the Grecian 
Argus. The ſame conduct is hazarded with regard to another 
_ paſſage, almoſt immediately preceding. Every pilot is beſt 
acquainted with his own coaſt. S 


END OF THE SECOND BOOK. 
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APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 
VOL. IL 


See Eſſay on the Conduct of Apollonius, &c. 


c MES informs us, according to the well-known text of 
Geneſis, ch. ix. v. 12. 15. quoted by Mr. Bryant, that 
the bow in the cloud was inſtituted as a covenant, which God 
was pleaſed to make with man. * To this covenant,” continues 
our author, Heſiod alludes, and calls it the great oath. He 
ſays, that this oath was Iris, or the bow in the heavens, to 
which Jupiter appeal'd, when any of the inferior divinities 
were guilty of an untruth. On ſuch an occaſion Iris, the 
great oath of the gods, was appointed to fetch water from 
the extremities of the ocean; with which thoſe were tried 
who had falſified their word.“ It has been allowed, in the 
Eſſay above referred to, that the trial by water boaſted an ori- 
ental origin; we may in this paſſage fairly conclude that ori- 
gin to be found ; however the remoteneſs of the period al- 
ledged by Heſiod, on a ſubje& certainly derived by Greece F 
from Egypt, and by Egypt in the foregoing quotation from 5. 
the ſcriptural ſource, may be eſteemed unpromiſing to the 5. 
more accurate deduction of genuine truth. But if any 
more authentic and earlier accounts may be aſcertained for 
an event, or uſage, why ſhould criticiſm be ſatisfied with a 
leſs early date, becauſe incapable to trade its regular pro- 
greſs? For the origin of trial by water ordeal we may trace 
firſt the expreſs declaration of the Almighty, when he fixed 
the bow in the heavens, that he would not again bring a de- 
luge upon the earth; this may have been the ſource of oaths, 
a violation of which was not inconſiſtently with the as 
R 3 | © 
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of oriental ſyperſtition aſcertained, or diſproved by the 2fe# 
of the accuſed perſon's plinge into a large body of water, 
in alluſion to the general deluge, from the hiſtory whereof 
the uſage aroſe. When we reflect upon Iris in her ſacred cha- 
racter, as related to the divine love exhibited in the diſplay of 
the bow, we may leſs wonder, that the bow was a ſymbol of 
that love, deſcribed by the Greeks to have been fon of Venus. 
They give him, in Mr. Bryant's words, © a material bow, 
with the addition of a quiver and arrows,” Perverſion never 
ends, till its deductions prove diametrically oppoſite to their 
primary ſource. Thus the ſon of Venus became the bane of 
the world.“ For ſuch is the language of Apollonius in his 
fourth book of the Argonautic expedition. The Seventy,, 
our mytholbgiſt adds; "uniformly uſe refos for the bow in 
he heavens.* The quiver may allude, in the ſpirit of enthu- 
iſtic eotfuptich, (claſſical refinement i) to the“ dituvian in- 
cloſure; and the arrows to the rays. of the ſun, well-known 
to have been an eaflſeft öbject of Egyptian, and Babylonian 
worſhip, thence infatuating the imagination of the whole 
taſtern world. 4 
The harpies, whatſoever or whomſoever they may be con- 
ſtrued, ate to be regarded in a religious view. The ſons of 
| Boreas art fepreſetited by Apollonius Rhodius to have pur- 
ſued them through the regions of the air, and to have nearly 
_ overtaken them, when Iris check'd their purſuit with an oath, 
that theſe plagues ſhould never return to torment Phineus. 
From the circumſtances of Phineus's misfortunes theſe har- 
pies — 55 be eſteemed to have characterized famine. The 
criche of Phineus was, according to Grecian mythology, an 
Exceſſive curiofity, prying into the counſels of the deity, 
Which he made a merit of explaining in defiance of that deity 
Himſelf, This explainer of oracles may ultimately delineate 
the Egyptian oppreſſion of the Iſraelites in the days of Moſes, 
Pharaoh, mythological parent of Phineus, employed his magi- 
eians to counteract, or rival the miracles of Moſes ordained 
by heaven; the ocular blindneſs with which the latter was 
Fruck, expreſſed the mental blindneſs of the former. The 
er affixed to the children of the north wind, and their 
Ught after the birds of deſolation may have been invented 
from the flight of the Iſraelites, when the Red-ſea became dry 
"td fecure their paſſage; and its channel was repleniſhed imme- 
| | diately 
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diately, ta the deſtruction of their purſuers under Pharoah, 

his conſtruction may be deemed an inverſion of the original 
fact, and ſuch is very uſually experienced i in the heathen vari- 
ations from boly writ, To conclude, the oath of Irifis by the 
Styx; this oath is borrowed at ſecond-hand. from Egyptian 
ideas of the ſubterranean Wien, through which thig river is 
fabled to have rolled *. 


Remark omitted Page 13 of the Eſſay on the ConduQ of 
Apollonfus, &c, | 


Since the obſervation reſpecting hieroglyphics, ſubmit. 
ted in the page above referred to as -the ſole property of 
Egyptian enthuſiaſm, when the religious prejudices of that 
nation are compared with the reſt of heathen antiquity, it 15 
but juſtice to attend the contrary repreſentation of a moſt ac- 
curate mythologift. Hieroglyphical deſcriptions were either 
painted upon walls, or engraved on obeliſks, and facred pil- 
—— Ezekiel ſpeaks of Judah, who not baying taken Warne 
ing from the ruin of her ſiſter Iſrael was in purſuit of the ſame 
courſe of wickedneſs, and idolatry. The particular of her 
defection ſeems to have conſiſted in an idolatrous vener ation of 
bieroglyphical paintings in Chaldea. « When,“ ſays the pro- 
phet, the lier of Iſrael (Judah) ſaw men pourtrayed upon 
the wall, images of Chaldeans pourtrayed with vermilion, 
girded with girdles upon their loins, exceeding in dy*d attire 
upon their heads, all of them princes to look to; after the 
manner of the Babylonians of Chaldea, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
them, ſhe doted upon them, and ſent meſſengers unto them 
in Chaldea. And tbe Babylonians came into the bed of love; 
and her mind was alienated.“ 

From theſe particulars a continuation of hieroglyphicaldevo- 
tion is aſcertained in the ancient heathen ſtates; but we may re- 
mark, that the earlieſt repreſentations of image worſhip, in 
the engravings, or impr eſſions upon thoſe i images, are deduci- 
ble in the ſacred writings from Egyptian origin. True it is, 
that the ſons of diſperſion divided themſelves into various 


dee the calamities of Phineus deſcribed by Apoll. Rhod. 
Argon. b. ii. v. 2 295. 
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branches; and as one idolater aſſimilates mechanically to an- 
other, it is leſs a ſubje& of aſtoniſhment, that the practices, 
authentically recorded to have prevailed among the Egyp- 
tians, are repreſented to have prevailed among the Babylo. 
nians, and Chaldees. The account of Ezekiel ſeems to argue 
labor, labor not reconcileable with the writings of Moſes; from 
this peculiarity there ſeems reaſon to conjecture, with the con- 
ſideration of proper dates to the events deſcribed by Ezekiel, 
that the religious cuſtoms eſtabliſhed in te fate ſignified by 
the latter prophet, which ſtate implies, according to the tenor 
of his expreſſions, a mixture at Jeaſt of two ſeparate people 
in the ſame kingdom, were more recently known to the ſe- 
lected nation of Iſrael, than thoſe of Egypt: Ezekiel lived and 
propheſied long after the death of Moſes. Theſe circum- 
ſtances are intimated more immediately to reconcile the ſcrip- 
tural account, in contradiction to thoſe, which aſſign a more 
ancient cultivation of religious corruptions to the Babylo- 
nians, and Chaldees; a priority, from which the perverſions of 
ſacred by profane religion have been too immediately aſcer- 
tained. In confirmation of the above ſentiments, it may be 
alleged, that the prophecies of Ezekiel contain more alluſions, 
familiarly applicable to the doctrines of our Savior, particu- 
larly that of a future reſurrection, than the earlier prophets, 
whoſe writings are handed down as genuine ſcriptural re- 
mains. | 
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Remark on the Aſſertions of Apollonius: page 16, 


It has been a ſubject of attention among thoſe, who apply 
to mythological enquiries, that ſuch frequent applications 
have been made to the female ſex ; the uſual idea has affixed 
to them the character of prieſteſſes ; but prieſteſſes were eſta- 
bliſhed certainly at a date ſubſequent to the prieſthood, and 
bore the face of deviation from that original of ſacred writ, 
We are aſſured from an excellent authority, that of * Mr, 
Bryant, that female ſymbols were in very ancient periods 
aſcribed to the ark of Noah. A certain fable relative to the 
Egyptian Typhon, that he burſt into light obliquely through 
the fide of his mother, though expreſſed as an alluſion to the 


* Analyſ. Mythol. vol. ii. p. 326. 
| * FRY Arkite 
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Arkite hiſtory, -may ſeem. to have originated from the prima- 
ry formation of woman; in the very conciſe draft of antedi- 
vulian idolatry, more expreſs intimations are given, that a 
mixture of the ſons of God with the daughters of men, 
of the people ſelected by the Almighty with thoſe of idola- 
trous principles, occaſioned the cataſtrophe of the deluge. 
Idolatry in the poſt-diluvian hiſtory is characterized under 
the practice of whoredom; and ſuch inter-communion muſt 
be eſteemed the moſt canfiichs emblem, by which religious 
apoſtacy could be concluded. If ſuch the root, can it be won- 
dered, that the branches of this ſcriptural tree were ſtrange- 
ly divided, when tranſplanted to the fertil ſoil of mythology, 
where the female ſex ſeems originally to have predominated 
over the male, contrary to the orthodoxy of grammar, which 
acquaints us, that the maſculine is more worthy than the 
feminine? The rule of inverſion is in this caſe the proper 
reconcilement ; as it rarely fails to be upon heathen conſider- 
ations in general. N 

Such inverſion is in no inſtance more conſpicuous, than in the 
adulteration of the divine love diſplayed in the ſcriptural hiſ- 
tory of the ark, by its application to the love borne by man to 
the ſofter ſex: hence the earlieſt expeditions of the Greeks 
are excited by ſuch wantonneſs of paſſion, and plunder of 
beauty. Hence Cupid, the picture of divine love, is meta- 
morpholed into a miſchievous urchin wounding human hearts 
with his arrows; and hence may be deduced an additional 
reaſon, why women were deſcribed as prieſteſſes by the Greeks, 
their influence over the affections of men naturally boaſting 
ſuperior efficacy over even their religious principles. But the 
union of Eros, divine love, with Pſyche, the ſoul,* juſtly 
called by Mr. Bryant, the moſt pleaſing emblem among the 
Egyptians,” (and from which the ancients dated the inſti- 
t:*tion of marriage) may evince the reverence in which wo- 
men were held ; the foundation, it may ſeem, of that hoſpi- 
tality which the heathens conſtrued it profanation to violate : 
This hoſpitality was primarily the reſult of domeſtic inter- 
courſe, the ſtranger after he ate and drank with the natives 
was entitled to his protection. 
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Remark, ſee Book I. ver. 146, 1 50. Orig. 


© Leda, the Atolian, ſays the text of Apollonius, © in. 
fpired her ſons, the twin brothers, to join the Argonautic 
expedition * from the land of Sparta, little diffident of her 
ewn ſecurity from their abſence; for her mind-dwelt —_ 4 
theme worthy the fons of Jupiter." 

That the Grecians borrowed their religious ceremonies 
from the Egyptians, and theſe latter from a ſcriptural ſource, 
bas been largely inſiſted upon in the courſe of theſe remarks, 
The earlier practiſers of that worſhip, originating from the 
Arkite records, were alike Arcadians, from Arcas, who typi- 
fied Noih ; and Minyz, a people which characterize the Ar- 
gonauts, ſom Minyas, under whoſe name the patriarch of 
comfort is likewiſe figured, In ſhort, agreeably to the ideas 
of Apollonius, the whole body of Grecians are lineal deſcen- 
dants of that family, by whom the world was providentially 
renewed in the hiſtory of the deluge. 

As to the term above mentioned, * Sparti,' it it obſerved 
that the Cadmians, and people of other colonies, who came 
into Greece, were ſo called, having had their riſe* in Gre- 
cian eſtimation from ſomething which was ſown: hence 
the two-fold Cecrops is ſaid to have originally ſprung from 
the teeth of a ſerpent ſcattered in the ground. In the hiſtory of 
the Sparti we have continual alluſions to the flood, and to their 


being diſhpated afterwards. We may decypher the fable about 


the ſerpent's teeth. They were Hehiadz, ſuppoſed offspring of 
the fun, whom they deſcribed as a ſerpent. Hence the Gre- 
cians, inſtead of faying, that the Sparti had their origin from 


the ſerpent deity the fun, made them take their riſe from the 
teeth of a ferpent. And as they were ſporades, by which 
term is meant any thing ſcattered abroad, or ſowed in the 


ground, they took it in the latter ſenſe; and ſuppoſed that 


theſe teeth had been ſown, and had produced an army of men, 


The iflands called Sporades may be concluded to have receiv- 
ed a portion of the family originally deſperſed, and from that 
event to have obtained the Grecian appellation. Thus may 
the genuine ſource of the Argonautic expedition be hiſtorical- 
ly deduced from the diluvian line. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Bryant“ bas furniſhed the heads of the foregoing re- 
marks. I beg to ſubmit an obſervation, not immediately 
connected with the above, upon the ſubject of Iſaac's name; 
the purport of which * he alledges to have been * manifeſted 
by an involuntary fit of laughter upon a ſolemn occaſion.” 
This laughter may, at leaſt more decently, and I cannot avoid 
thinking, more reconcileably with ſcriptural propriety, be 
conſtrued a titumphant conſciouſneſs, ariſing from a ſuperior 
exertion of faith, in the mother of Iſaic, of whom a ſon was 
to be born, when ſhe could from nature bave but ſmall expec- 
tation of ſuch bleſſing. In the very name of Sarah the divine 
promiſe of a joyful ſucceſſion from Abraham and his wife 
was implied. We here tread prophetic ground ; that ground, 
which well-trodden by a critic will beſt enable his explanation 
of the ancient ſacred records. "The whole hiſtory of Sarah's 
conception, and the birth of Iſaac when both his parents were 
ſtricken in years, as it muſt be concluded a miraculous in- 
terpoſition of divine Providence to continue the line of Shem, 
ſo is its reference undeniable to an event more perfectly 
miraculous, the birth of our Redeemer. 

Mr. Bryant at the cloſe of the chapter t expreſſes himſelf, 
that the Hebrew was ever a dialect of the Chaldee language, 
and intimates the Chaldaic to have been the earlieſt tongue, 
that Moſes delivered the divine commands in the Hebrew 
idiom may rather be collected from the peculiar preſervation 
of that language, a preſeryation little to be remarked in the 
exiſtence of any other oriental tongue, 

The Egyptians certainly poſſeſſed a language before their 
communication with the Chaldees, in the days of Terah, 
father of Abram. The ſtay of theſe idolaters in Egypt was 
ſcarcely ſufficient to have engaged Egyptian tenaciouſneſs 
to relinquiſh 1ts own for an alien language. TheEgyptians, 
on this idea familiarized by ſcripture, may boaſt at leaſt 2 
coe val eminence with the illuſtrious ſons of Ur. That certain 
variations, flowing through the channel of dialects, might 
have reſulted from occaſional intercourſes of divided families, 
is a natural concluſion ; but we may at the ſame time reflect, 


* Anal. Anc, Mythol. vol. iii. p. 418. 
I Analyſ. Mythol, vol. lit. p. 426 
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that the ſeparation of the one original language into 5 
unconnected branches in conſequence of the diſperſion, was at- 
tended, like the continuance of God's choſen people in the 


line of Abram, and of Sarai, with a miraculous diſplay of 
Providence. 


Additional Remark on the Attention paid to the Female Sex: 
Page 16. 


Mr. Bryant reconciles the diſtinguiſhed reſpect diſplayed in 
the holy and profane writings to the female ſex, from his 
comment upon the ancient Peleiades or doves, which he has 
deduced from that bird commemorated in the hiſtory of the 
ark. A warlike expedition (ſays that excellent mythologiſt) 
was, amongſt the earlieſt Greeks, and their predeceſſors, the 
Egyptians, the ſettling of a colony- It is probable, that there 
were women among the Amazonians, who officiated at the 
religious ceremonies, inſtituted * by that people. The Pelei- 
ades, or doves, were the female branch of the Tonim, by 
whom idolatry was firſt Introduced : they were at the ſame 
time Amazonians®.* | 

From this criticiſm is evinced the very great conſiſtency» 
indeed hiſtorical accuracy in the fcriptural ſpecification of 
the mother's name marking the genealogy of thoſe record- 
ed by the holy writings; ſuch circumſtantial deſcription 
particularizes the various branches, into which the ear. 
Heſt families of the patriarchal line were divided in their ſuc- 
ceſſrye generations. 


Remark on Book I. Verſe 512. 


KuTaiiTog i yaing. 


© The region called Colchis,' faith Mr. Bryant, © was one 
of the moſt ancient Cuthite colonies. It is ſaid to have exiſt- 
ed ages before the æra of the Argonauts; many of the 


© Bryant's Analyſ. anc. Mythol, vol. iii. p. 489. 
| | con- 
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conſtellations were not formed in the heavens at the time, when 
this colony was founded. One of the principal cities was 
called Cuta, and Cutaia.“ From Apollonius Cutais appears 
to have been the original title of the Colchian country ; and 
if we adhere to the ſentiments of Mr. Bryant, in favor of the 
Cuthite ſyſtem, ſuch a prior appellation is more directly con- 
firmed. Colchis ſeems to have been derived from an ancient 
rock, or petra, in the hollows of the mountain.“ Caucaſus 
is an Ophite temple, wherein the Deity was worſhiped under 
the figure of a ſerpent. The Colchians are no other than *the 
Indian Scythe.” Theſe Scythians are amply reconciled by 
that diſtinguiſhed pen, as the deſcendants of the ſcriptural 
Chus. His deſcendants in the proceſs of years divided them- 
ſelves into remoteſt branches; they emigrated into the Italian 
regions, and ſeem to have been commemorated by Virgil, 
under the denomination of Caietans. For this we have only 
to refer to the exordium of that book of the Eneid relating to 
the nurſe of Æneas who receives her title from that place. 


Tu quoque, &c. &c. ZEneia Nutrix, 


The truth is, that every name was branched out into vari- 
ous diſtinctions, proportionably to the various extenfions of 
earlieſt adventurers into the ſeveral regions of the earth. Ns 
wonder therefore, that even the retention of a primary letter 
affixed to the original names of places derived from a family- 
ſucceſſion, originally eſtabliſhed therein, became ſufficient to 
extend tradition to thoſe, whoſe emigrations pervaded coun- 
tries, where a leſs intelligent enquirer would pronounce 
an impoſſibility of connection; no wonder that in ſuch we 
may trace intereſts more immediately lineal, It may be 
difficult to aſcertain from any other principle the ſettlement | 
of itates, and empires, particularly of thoſe, in which a ſimi- Mi 
larity of uſages, and chiefly of religious ceremonies is obſery- | 
able, and which, however diſtant, may from ſuch reſem- 
blance be concluded to have been derived from very earlieſt 
record. 
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On Hypſipile's putting her father Thoas into an ark, and 
truſting him to the ocean to preſerve him from the general 
maſſacre of men by the Lemnian women. 


Adpraxi NN del pry Ureyb dd ine pete hai. 


Why the ancient idolaters ſelected an ark, and caſt it 
to the mercy of the waves, for the purpoſe of ſecuring the 
life of the perſon placed in it, may ſeem, as it is, a matter of 
aſtoniſhment, if we conſider that the ſame perſon might have 
been ſafely concealed in ſome remote, and deſert ſituation 
of the country which might happen to be a temporary ſcene of 
troubles. The reconcilement of this difficulty may be only 
made from a concluſion, that the idea originated from the 
ſcriptural ark. The diviſion of the earth happened during 
the life of Noah, after (ſays Mr. Bryant) the confuſion of 
tongues occaſioned by the attempt of Babel; which that cele- 
brated mythologiſt very judiciouſly conſtrues to have been the 
earlieſt extenſive temple erected by idolatrous oppoſition. 
Theſe two events 'are in our Bibles fixed to the'ſame year, 
and indeed ſeem (though Mr. Bryant's arguments have con- 
ſiderable weight on the other fide) eſſentially connected in 
their conſequences; for when the language became confuſed, 
» diſperſion ſeemed naturally to ſucceed. We find that Serug, 
father of Nahor, was born about ſixty years after the diſper- 
_ ion; Nahor was born thirty years afterwards; and Terah 
his ſon, twenty-nine years after Nahor, Terah's place of 
nativity was Ur of Chaldea. It may be reaſonably , preſumed 
that the family bad been ſettled in Chaldea before the days of 
Serug. Add, that this place is the firſt intimated to have re- 


»The diſperſion took place A“. ant. Chr. 2247. Serug was 
born 218 5. Nahor was born 2155. Abram was born 20 fi, 
fifty -eight years before the death of Noah. Abram went into 
Haran 1923; from Haran into Canaan 1921; and the next 
year into Egypt. The Canaanite was then in the land, and 
had been there, in all probability, as long as the family of 
Abram had poſſeſſed Chaldea: the ſame may be ſaid of the 
Egyptians z who ſeem to have been at leaſt as early, for Ab- 
ram found there an eſtabliſhed government under princes. 


ceived 
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ceived inhabitants after the diſperſion. From Ur cf Chaldea, 

Abram went into the land of Haran, of Canaan, and of 
Egypt. 

Thees Chaldea is the land firſt mentioned às above, yet 
it may be queſtioned whether Egypt was not eſtabliſhed in go- 
vernment before: The firſt king of the former country gave 
out a report,” ſays Abydenus, as quoted Anal. Mythol. vol. iti. 

; 97. that he was appointed by God to be the ſhepherd of 
his people. What god? For the family of Abram, from their 
earlieſt entrance into Chaldea had been idolators. Terah% 
(Abram's father's) very name implies it. Why the ſhepherd 
of his people? Probably from the idea of Egyptian ſhepherd- 
kings: which may ſeem to place this account of Chaldea by 
Abydenus ſubſequently to the date of Egypt, in point of mo- 
narchy. The ſcriptures mention nothing of kings in'Chal- 
dea till very long after the days of Ferah, and of Abram. 
And ſhepherd-kings are certainly deducible from the line of 
patriarchs, the deſcendents from Shem. 

If we reflect upon the legendary traditions of Oinnes, Si- 

ſuthrus, Oinas, and Jonas, the Babylonian, Chaldean, and 
Grecian Noah, we way obſerve, that each nation violates 

every principle of chronology, by its claim of priority as to the 
"hiſtory, which it deſcribes. Such is the reſult of deviation from 
unerring guides! guides to be purſned through the fcripturat 
accounts, for no other record of diluvian events can be re- 
lied on; every other is indeed a groteſque copy tricked out in 
the frippery of idol-abomination. It is repreſented of Olnnes, 
called likewiſe Dagon, (a well known idol in Holy Writ) that 

© he appeared twice and diſcourſed much with mankind; but 

would not eat with them.“ This, Mr. Bryant (Anal 'Mythol. 
vol, iii. p. 110.) refers to © his antediluvian ſtate, when men 
fed upon crude fleſh, while the life was in it:“ but, that po- 
fitive injunction from the Deity to Noah,“ ** Fleſh, with the 
fe thereof, which is the blood thereof, ſhall ye not eat,“ 
having been delivered after the deluge; it may perhaps as 

well be ſubmitted to this leſs early date, The jujunction it- 

ſelf iflued from the nature of ſacrifices ſpecifically reſerved 
by the Almighty to the honor of his name, in diſtinction 
from the worthip of idolatry. The offerings of the laſt con- 

ſiſted not in Heep, and oxen ; theſe before the delyge they 
| might 
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might have devoured in the crude tate ; and the ſavage cuſtom 


might probably afterwards be kept up as a fundamental princi- 


„ 


their own ideas, ariſing fro 


ple of idolatry, from the traditions of deſcendants from Noih, 
who had ſeen and perhaps practiſed before ſuch wretched in- 
ſtances of feeding. The animal firſt fruits had been ſelected 
for the worſhip of the Almighty, in the ſacrifice of Abel: 
indeed ſuch offerings, ſubſequently eſtabliſhed, in which the 
food of man conſiſted, were but repreſentations of that pious 
diſpoſition, which actuated worſhipers, zealous to receive 
the bleſſing of the deity upon their future repaſt: a diſpoſition 
which leads to fervency of devotion, and prevents the wild 


career of ferocity. Nature revolts from the idea of wanton- 


ly tormenting the helpleſs animal, deſtined for its ſupply: no 
wonder therefore, that they who have eaten the fleſh with the 
life thereof are hiſtorically pictured as barbarians delighting 


in the torture and the blood of their o o ſpecies, 


See Orig. Book I. ver. 1130 


To the obſervations already ſubmitted as explanatory of 
the event relating to Anchiale, I beg leave to add, that the 


mythological imaginations of the Greeks, which affixed in 


earlier days the birth of thoſe repreſented to have planted co- 
lonies, to a deity's amour with a terreſtrial beauty, flowed ori- 


ginally from religious enthuſiaſm. Whereſoever the ancient 
Greeks are banded down by tradition, as having founded 
kingdoms, and eſtabliſhed ſettlements, on their firſt deſcent 


upon a coaſt for thoſe purpoſes, they erected altarettes, if 
the term may be hazarded, and invoked that godhead which 


* 
— 


ſituation,” conjured up as the tutelary genius of the place. 


Every deed which they afterwards performed, and every point 
they compaſſed ; (and theſe muſt have been in ſuch barbarous 
periods of an atrocious and violent complection) was attri- 
_ buted to that deity himſelf, 


The Greeks, when their expeditions led them through 


various parts of their future empire, found the principle in- 
. habited; inhabited by thoſe, who praftiſed thoſe religious cere- 
monies, which had given birth in reality to their own; for all 


deviae 
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deviations of idolatry from the ſacred records ran in one uni- 
form channel, being all (as Mr. Bryant juſtly remarks) cor- 
ruptions of the ſcriptural Arkite hiſtory. No wonder that 
our invader-, as a primary act towards their ſettlement in leſs 
neighboring regions, took the women by force, or by artl- 
fice, which alike tended to inſure poſſeſſion. : 

Theſe women, as a confirmation of the ſentiment, that 
ſuperſtition was the prevailing principle of action among the 
earlieſt idolaters, were generally called prieſteſſes. Grecian 
vanity pronounced them of the royal line, and by the rule of 
inverſion, in which the Greeks largely dealt, they gave names 
to thoſe princeſſes, from whom the country, or diſttict, which 
they had invaded, was called. Hence the deity, aſſerted to 
have dii ected them to the ſpot, and who was always himſelf 
repreſented to have been upon ſome adventure or other, was 
fabled to have enjoyed the prieſteſs ; and the Greeks became in 
proceſs of time rulers of the kingdom. 

The higher we trace the real names of the countries. into 
which the Egyptians migrated of old, the more we ſhall have 
reaſon to confirm Mr. Bryant's deduction of ſuch earlier ex- 
peditions from the Arkite hiſtory.” The names themſelves 
being no other, than terms, in which that Nie was uni- 
verſally expreſſed. 

Indeed ſligbter uſages of Idolatry ſeem to argue their Bere 
tion from events in the ſcriptural records; a particular imme- 
diately occurs, which may evince the truth. The earth was di- 
vided into three parts; one to each ſon of Noah, and his de. 
ſcendents; the Egyptian veneration, of the number three may 


not unfairly be taken fram this diviſion of the earth. Con- 


tinued exhibitions of an ark are met with in the writings of 
Moſes, and the prophets ; ſuch alluſions abound in Greece! 
in the revolutions of five thouſand years, and the diviſions 
into which languages branched out upon the earth, many a- 
link of the chain muft neceſſarily be broken, and the reaſonec 
be thereby diſabled from pucſuing the track of etymology, 
There: ſeems great probability, that a proper inveſtigation of 
the moſt ancient languages would tend to a rational glance, 
at leaſt, of proof, that every tongue owed its ultimate origin 
to that,! in which the . writings have been primarily 
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handed to us. What claim would a linguiſt lay to applauſe 


from the learned and the religious, who would thus range the 
world of languages to vindicate the dignity of ſacred writ! 


Remark on the Stones erected as a Monument to the two 
Heroes, Zetes and Calais, flain by Hercules, at the rites diſ- 
charged to Pelias. as | 


Ma. BRYANT in his obſervations upon rocks, no unſuitable 
objects of idolatrous ſuperſtition, takes occaſion to introduce 
the lines of Apollonius above referred to, and feems to be of 
opinion, that the uſes in which they were employed, arofe 
from an Egyptian ſource ; he moreover concludes theſe ſtones, 
ſet one directly upon the other, to have been no other than 
amber ſtones, ſimilar to thoſe, which are to be found, accord- 
ing to his conſtruction, in Cornwall, and at Stonehenge. If 
the ſentiments of our great mythologiſt concerning their re- 
ligious application, be acceded to, we may underſtand them 
primarily to have characterized rocks, on the borders of 
torrents: in many countries, where from the mountainous 

rts the waters have, for a ſucceſſion of ages, ruſned through 
the vallies, the force with which they exert themſelves carries 
with them. the particles of eartby ſubſtance, with which thoſe 
rocks had been united. There is ſcarcely an object in nature, 

which caſts a greater air of ſolemnity than a rock thus bared 
from its foundations, and ſtanding as it were ſelf· ſupported 
amid the ruins of the ſurrounding ſcenery: this very ſcenery 
contributes to the aggravation of horror. The monument 
erected to the ſons of Boreas by Hercules may ſcarcely be ſup- 
poſed in its effects the ſole work of human induſtry. That 
the ſtones were placed, as defcribed by our poet, there is little 
reaſon to doubt ; but the conſequence arifing from ſuch poſi- 
tion muſt have been a work of ages; when the ſoil, which had 
originally been was intermixed, was worne away, and a happy 
equipoiſe, undeſigned perhaps by the man, who placed them 
in ſuch poſition, occaſioned a vibration, to which the nature 
of the ſtones themſelves may in no ſmall. degree have contri- 
buted. Stonehenge is conjectured to have been © a monu- 
ment to which few are prior.“ It has been uſually eſteemed 


a druidical temple; a conſtruction reconciled, as it has been 
uſually - 
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uſually eſteemed, from the remains. of its internal apart- 

ments, to the dark purpoſes of idolatry, Antiquarians agree 
not as to the original of this ftone-work ; it may, however, 
without a failure of reſpect to ſuperior judgements, be permit» 

ted to declare againſt the probability, that in very early days 
human artifice with every - aſſiſtance then known could with- 
out the aid of nature herſelf have contrived the carriage of the 
ſeveral ſtones to, and their ſituation upon the ſpots, where 
they to this hour remain. Mr, Bryant's Mythol, vol. iii. 


p. 36. 


See the concluſion of Remarks, &c, immediately preceding 


the Poem. 


Eneas died, according to ſome accounts, at the age of 
thirty-eight years, after a reign in Latium of three years. 
The dates of his different periods of life muſt be thus fixed 
agreeably to tre above calculation, 
| ZEneas when the ſiege of Troy began was 18 years old; 
he could not be leſs to take an active part 
in promiſcuous ſkirmithes. 
Seige of Troy laſted - - - 10 years. 
Age of Aſcanius when he quitted Troy, at leaſt «5 years, 
From ZEneas's quitting of Troy, to his murder 


of Turnus, 5 „ a 2 years. 
His reign in Latium, - . - = 3 years, 
38 years, 


This makes him too young, for Aſcanius could not have con- 


hſtently been leſs than twelve or fourteen, when he ſhot Nu - 


mitor in the Aneid. Sir Iſaac Newton's allowance of twenty- 
one years from 904 A. C. to 883 A. C. From the taking of 
Troy to the building of Carthage, ſeems to be too conſidera - 
ble ; ZEneas could ſcarcely have paſs'd ſo many years between, 
the ruin of the former, and his arrival in the latter : indeed 
Sir Iſaac might have meant to deſcribe the completion of the 
buildings at Carthage; ſuch a city as muſt from its firſt 
tone to the cloſe of its whole formation have employed a 
great length of time. Sir Iſaac's repreſentation is at all event: 


nearer to the truth, 
S 2 Me. 
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Mx. Bryant, in conformity with Sir Iſaac Newton, fixes the 
fiege of Troy a generation, or thirty-three years after the 
Argonautic expedition. He is deſcribing Orpheus, who is 
by ſome writers, placed eleven generations before the war 
of Troy, conſequently ten generations before the expedition 
of the Argonauts. Anal. anc. Mythol. vol ii. p 130. 
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TRANSLATED Wr ENGLISH VERSE. 


: 


Occaſioned by a Reference to that Poem in 
RN IE We. 
UPON THE | 


LIFE AND WRITINGS oF 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, 


Ut hiſtoricz proludens conſonet ordo 
Notitiz, voces duco, licet invidus adit, — 
Quiſquis erit, culpare jocos; muſamque paratus 
Pondere " Culicis leviori fama feratur. 

Virgilit Culex, ver, — 


* 


—_— —_C . * 
7 


The Ceiris of Virgil is here placed, the two firſt books 
of Apollonius being adequate to the ſatisfaction of a careful 
examiner, whoſe curiofity may induce his enquiry into paſ- 
ſages of the Ceiris alledged to have been imitated e Apol- 
lonius by Virgil. 
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» EUSTATHIVUS, in his remarks upon Dionyſus 
of Mexandria, acquaints his readers, that Scylla © was 
chained to the helm of the hip, in which Minos con- 
veyed her from Megara. The whole paſſage runs thus + 
Mins. making himſelf maſter of Megara with the afſiſe 
tance of Scylla, daughter of Niſus, king of that city, 
| 25 was in love with him, and cut off her father's 

head, conceived that ſbe who had.thus betrayed her pa- 
rent, would be probably actuated to commit murder on 
any other occaſion ; be therefore chained to the helm of 
the ſhip this traitreſs and deflroyer of her father ;- and 
thus + conſigned her to the ocean: ſhe was transformed 
ino a bird,” called Ceiris. Hyginus the grammarian only 
writet, that Scylla threw herſelf headling into the ſea, 
that ſhe might not be made captive by her purſuers >. 


© *Suſpenſa novo ritu.— | 
Ceiris v. 389. Scaliger s note uponthe paſſage. 


+ Minos from hie extreme reputation for juſtice may be 
concluded to have puniſhed this crime of Scylla more large- 
ly, leſt his lenity ſhould be conſtrued into his eſpouſal of 
the enormity. 

2 The Roman poets in particular confound the ſeparate 
hiſtories of Scylla changed into a rock, and Scylla here con- 
ſidered. Apollonius, always exact in mythological * ad- 
heres faithfully to the firſt. 
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HOUGH various love of praiſe my firft regard, 
Mine whohave prov'd the vulgar's vain reward, 
Though mine, Cecropian bow'rs, your fragrant grace, 


Where Wiſdom wraps me in her ſhade's embrace, 


* Me, Goddeſs, deign'ſt thou for thy votary chuſe, 
From loftier toils /ow flooping to the Muſe ? | 
Toils, which the world o'erleap, a ſcantier bound, 
Thy thought ſuſpended in yon ſtarry round, 
Tow'ring the ſplendid hights of virtue's hill, 

How rarely pleaſure deem'd my daring will 

Yet weaves with twining wreathe the flow'ry line; 
Yet wooes, (and ſuch their right!) the ready Nine, 
Fair wiſdom's bow'rs in happier eaſe to ſcan ; 

And ſoothely ſoft attune the moral plan. 

+ To all each age's wond'rous race be known 

The wifb to paint it, Roman, be thy own! 


Orig. v. 5. Num mea quzret eo dignum fibi quzrere 
carmen, is not Virgilian. I would read, num me quæret ea 
dignum ?—Sibi quærere carmen? Will wiſdom ſearch after 
me as worthy of her? is it hers to ſeek poetry? Virgil, it is 
remarkable, tried his pinions in philoſophical flights! See 
them in the Georgics, b. i. and more elaborately in his ſixth of 
the ZAneid. | 


+ In the text the epithet * mirificum* is repeated, which 
has its effect. The conſtruction alludes, it may ſeem, to the 
mythological deſcriptions of the ancient ages of Greece. 
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For me, though wiſdom from her ſacred tow'r 
Op'd. all her force; ſhe, whoſe according pow'r 
Points + ancient merit for her honor'd heir; 
Thence might I boldly ſpurn each ſordid care; 
Each error of mankind (whoſe poiſon lies 

Wide o'er the various globe) might dare deſpiſe ; ; 
Yet, Wiſdom, would I check th' adoring lay; 
Yet would reſtrain, though oft in ſportive play 
The Muſe has wont her humbler themes rehearſe, 
And ſyllabled the ſweets of gentle verſe. — 

The ſail of ſnow thy beauties ſhould: infold, 
Such as adorn'd th' Athenian ftreets of old, 

W hile breath'd the yow to chaſte Minerva paid, 
Or the fifth year the + ling ring rites diſplay'd, 
When zephyr's triumph rous'd th' alternate eaſt ; 
His weight e as his pow'rs increas d. 


FJ read, v. 14. orig. without quarrelling. with the phraſe 
| uſually expreſſed, 

©. Si mihi jam ſummas ſapientia Net arces.” 
It think it more in Virgil's ſpirit, 


+ Four philoſophers, * Plato, Ariſtotle, Zeno, and Epicu- 
rus.* The laſt may ſeem more directly to have occaſioned the 
compliment ; the tenets of Epicurus alone are contained 1 in 
the two enſuing verſes of the original. 


t A luſtrum, or term of five years is ſpecified in the text ; 
at which period the ancients cleanſed the capital cities of 
the Grecian kingdoms by factifices in plains dedicated to 
Mars. I believe, that the alternate courſe of the weſt and eaſt 


winds may ſignify the vernal ſeaſon of the year, when theſe 
— were celebrated. 


Bleſs'd 
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Bleſs'd is the day, and bleſs'd the hallow'd year, 
And bleſs'd each vot'ry of a ſcene ſo- dear! 
Hence bright in order weav'd thy de-ds of arms, 
Auſpicious Pallas! from the war's alarms - 
Stamp'd on the ſoil the giant trophies ſtood! 
Each horror of the battle mark'd in blood 1. * © 
Here Lypho bends beneath the jav'lin's ſhock, 
W hoſe point is gold; proud Oſſa's mountain rock. 
His frenzy whirl'd to heaven; oh! daring might! 
Olympus doubled by * Amathia's hight, 
Such was the + ſail uprear'd in ſolemn hour! 
And ſuch, ob ! youth of learning's fav'rite bow'r, 
For thee my wiſhes weave, where ſource of day 
Flaſh the full ſplendors of yon purple ray; 
Where ſilv'ry Luna leads the train of ſtars, 
Wide earth encompaſs'd by their azure cars; 
For thee the philoſophic volume awes, 
With truths, that nature point, and nature's Jaws ; 
Thy deathleſs name o'er wiſdom's ſacred page f 
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Triumphaat ſhall reſound from age to age — 
But mine the tender infancy of arts; 
Scarce-/rung the nerve no ſolid ſtrength imparts; 


* This alludes to Pelion, a mountain of Theſſaly. 


+ The foregoing deſcription of the fail literally repreſents 
the particular forms, in which the feſtival of the Panathenæa 
was celebrated at Athens in honor of Minerva, tutelary god- 
deſs of that city, and conitructieſs of the ſhip Argo, to which 
the ſail was fabled to have belonged. 


Cull'd 


1 
1 
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Cull'd by the Muſe fair Wiſdom's flow ry ſpoil 
With many a vigil conſecrates her toil; 
Accept ('tis all I can!) the boon of truth, 
Accept theſe earlier rhdiments of * youth! 
With ſmiles the budding ſweets of genius ſee; 
T hoſe ſmiles their nurture, as they bloom for thee ! 

Nor great th' exordium | mark the fears that roll 
From various portents to the conſcious ſoul ! 
When impious Scylla views, in feather'd grace 

Herſelf array'd, a neu- collected race 

Of plumage ſoar ſublime, on ſilken wings 
Czrulean to the ſtars her courſe ſhe ſprings 

O'er manſions late her own ; oh ! deſtin'd change 
Her's for the raviſh'd purple lock to range, 

By treach'ry raviſh'd from a father's head; 

And fell deſtruction o'er his kingdoms ſpread f. 

T here 


® The original ſeems to confirm an opinion, apparently 


more conſiſtent than its oppoſite, that the Ceiris, if concluded 


to be Virgil's, (it is by no means unworthy of him) was a 
youthful compoſition. As be was reviſing his ZEneid ſome - 
years before, and towards the time of his death it can ſcarcely 
be imagined, that he attempred any poem of conſequence after 
that excellent heroic. Indeed, the ſtudy of philoſophy being 
employed as part of the Roman education, it is moſt probable, 
that he tried the pinions of his earlier Muſe -in this philoſo. 
phic-fiight, rather than that he defer'd it till later hours. Yet 
has Scaliger, in his comment upon the addreſs of the Ceiris to 
Meſſalla, fixed the compoſition to the latter days of Virgil, 
after Meſſalla's return with Auguſtus from the Eaſt. 


+ The author of the Ceiris takes his exordium of ohiloſo- 
phical purſuits from mythological fable, The hiſtory of 
; Scylla 
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There are, my friend, and bards of nobler dream, 
(Truth be our own, for truth's the Muſe's theme {) 
Whoſe verſe avows the“ monſter's vary'd form, 
Scyllzan rock, defiant of the ſtorm; 

Fell Scylla, of the ſorrow- bteeding train 

The chief who compaſs'd with the dogs of main 
The + man of woes; ſhe (ſuch the fabled lore!) 
Dulichian veſſels toſs'd with troubled roar ; 

W hile iſſuing through the vaſt, and boundleſs deeps, 
To earth the ſhatter'd mariner ſhe ſweeps ;j=—— 

To tales like theſe Mzonia's hallow'd bard 

Could credit fcarce aſſure, or win regard. 

Nor ill the ſtrain where doubt and error lead, 


Various the tales to fancy 's lore decreed, 


Scylla is ſufficiently explained by the particulars, ſpecified in 
the preſent poem, and evidently deducible from that of Samp- 
ſon and Dalilah. The very crime is the ſame, though the 
conſequence varies. But it is little requiſite, that minuteſt 
reſemblance ſhould conltitute ſuch imitations. Imitators are 
uſually aukward, if not bunglers; the heathens were cer- 
tainly the latter, in their copies of the holy writings; the 
principles of the copyiſt ſo materially varied from thoſe of his 
original, that it may only be eſteemed matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment, that deviations abound not to exceſs. Scylla was 
changed into a bird. The enemy, in behalf of whom the 
daughter capitally treſpaſſed upon her father, was Minos. 
The metamorphoſis may thence be reconciled to hiſtory. 


The original has * monſtra,” plurally ; but the allufion is 


certainly intended to a fingle repreſentation. It is the Roman 
adoption from the Greek. 


+ Ulyſſes : this anecdote is agreeable to Grecian ſtory. 
Who 
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Who fings the virgin forms of Scyllan birth; 
So nam'd by her, the Muſe of Smyrna's earth. 
From Lamia, or Cretzis ſprung to light, 

Or her, the monſter- featur'd lover's ſight 

W hofe raptures bleſs'd; or chang'd, ill-fated maid ! 
By ſpells th* enchanter's magic wiles diſplay'd.— 
But whence the virgin's crime? old Ocean's fire 

| Quench'd on the rugged ſand his am'rous fire, 
Wrap'd with her beauties; in her dearer arms 
Forgot his injur'd Amphitrite's charms ®, 


The indelicacy, and apparent infgnifcancy of the two 
lines immediately enſuing in the original, juſtifies their omiſſion 
in the rwanflation, The preceding verſe, 


* Sive illam monſtro genuit Perſæa biformi, 


is largely commented by Scaliger, who labors to reconcile an 
alteration, feemingly needleſs : but Scaliger loves a diſplay of 
learning, which he not unuſually throws away. He makes 
the moon mother of Scylla, by a two-formed monſter ; the 
magical idea of Egypt, and of Greece, when ſhe was eclipſed, 

which they attributed to a monſter's connection with her. 

Apollonius's fcholialt more properly acquaints us, that Scylla 
was daughter of Phcreys, and Hecate; of whom I take Lamia, 
Cretzis, and Per ſæa to have been ties,” Neptune is term- 
ed, ver. 72 of the original © ipſe pater.“ in the ſame manner as 
Virgil in his Georgics applies the words to Jupiter, 


| Ipſe pater media nimborum nocte; 


Scaliger delineates Scylla ſiom the commentaries of the Greeks, 
© a very beautiful woman; but having been enjoyed by Nep- 
tune, ſhe was, through the jealouſy of Amphitrite, who in- 
fected the fountain in which ſhe bath'd, by incantations me- 
tamo: phos d into a wild beaſt.” 


Nor 
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Nor late the period of revenge! to ſtray 

With rapid courſe the wide- expanded way 
Much-envy'd Scylla flew; the ? ruthleſs bride 

In deluges of blood her ocean dy'd. 

Yet Fame records (each youth her beauties fire) 
She ſpoils the lover of his ſoul's deſire; 

* While fiſh, and famiſh'd dogs her form ſurround, 
She views grim horror's various fiends abound.. 
How oft the new- ſhap'd limbs her wond'rous dread ! 
How oft, the barkings, which herſelf had ſhed ! 
She dar'd a goddeſs of her rights beguile ; 

She dar'd to frown on Venus' proffer'd ſmile, 

Such + the dread puniſhment: her treach'ry ſhares, 
Herſelf, fair object of the ftriplings' cares, 

| - (For 


l I read, v. 74. orig. Nec tamen; in the next line aut 
quum cura, &c.“ 


1 Amphitrite. | 
* Scylla ſeems to have aſſum'd theſe forms. 


+ I would read, v. $5, 86, and 87. orig. in two lines; 


Quam, Mala multiplici Juvenum quod ſepta caterva 
Dix erat, infamem merito rumore fuiſſe, 


I cannot avoid thinking, that © meretrix,” ver. $6. and © merito? 
ver. 87. of the original, contain a jingle unworthy of Virgil. 
Scaliger furniſhes a prolix remark upon Palzphatus, which 
ſeems to prove little, but that the hiſtory of Scylla has its 
origin in ancient mythology. The very name of Palzphatus 
implies ſuch conſtruction. The fable of Scylla is at beſt con- 
fuſed ; various accounts of perſons under this denomina- 
tion have been united into one. The author, if not Virgil 

| himſelf, 
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(For oft her language ſpake a wayward ſoul) 

The wand'ring paſſions of the beaſt control, 

Her full reward of guilt the rev'rend ſage | 

Palzphatus proclaims in learning's page. 

To each his hiſtory | each his critic ſong, 

That ſpeaks the tale of woe ! to us belong 

Meek Ceiris? tuneful notes; nor our's to own 

In fame's deep records Scylla's fame alone! 

For this ye kindly quench my thirſt of praiſe, 

While truth inſpires the modulated Jays, 

Ye Muſes much rerer'd, whoſe hallow'd ſhrine 

I chaſtely deck with many a gift divine, 

Each pillar ſoftly dy'd ; thy fragrant ſhow'r 

Scents the proud gate, thou hyacinthine flow'r ; 

And there narciſſus with his bluſhes ſweet, 

And there the violet, and crocus greet, 

Twin'd with the Jily's grace; the threſhold glows, 

Cheer'd with each ſtreak, that marks the ſcatter'd roſe: 

Yes! ſacred maids, your ſmiles my labor crown, 

Of new-born ſtrains, lov'd paſſports to renown. 
Athenian ſeats the circling cities ſpread, 

W here towers the ſea- beat promontory's head *, 


P 


himſelf, maſt be concluded to have exiſted nearly to thoſe 
times, and may at leaſt be eſteemed in moſt parts of his com- 
poſition an happy imitator of the Mantuan bard. 


® Iread actæos,' as a Greek derivation implying * lito- 
reos. Servius thus conſtrues it in his comment on a paſſage 

of the Ene id. ; | > N 
Tow'rs 
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Tow'rs to the ſhore, the bound of Theſeus' reign, 
That glows with many a ſhell's impurpled ſtain, 
High o'er the reſt proud Megara uprears 

Her front illuſtrious, work of earlieſt years; 
Alcathous' ſtructure; Phoebus yields his aid: 

In ev'ry toil whoſe deity diſplay d. 

Here oft the flint arous'd to rapture's fire 
Wakes the ſhrill note, and emulates the lyre 

t The gift of Hermes ſwells in ev'ry ſound, 

And Phœbus' ancient honors breathe around. 
Chief of the hoſts, who rul'd the world of arms, 
Great Minos through the city pour'd th' alarms, | 
$poil'd by the veſſel's force; in union's pride, 

Firm * Polyidus to his friend ally'd, 


t Mercury is recorded in Grecian fable to have been born 
on the mountain of Arcadia, Cyllene. His harp is in the 
preſent paſſage intermixed with the lyre of Apollo, as of a 
congenial nature. I read verſes 107, and 108. 


Sæpè etenim citharz voces imitatur acutus 
Szpt lapis ; recrepat Cyllenia munera pulſus. 


The effect of the harp upon the ſtones alludes to the vibrating 
quality of the latter. | | 


* There is an inelegance of repetition, ver. 113, 114, 116, 
orig. © Ceratea, Gortynius, and Cretæa, being each placed 
within few words one of the other, to ſignify Crete. Polyidos 
is but ftifly introduced at the beſt; and though inſerted in 
fublervience to hiſtorical tradition, the text would boaſt a 
more Virgilian purity if ver. 112. to ver. 115. both incluſive, 
were omitted; the ſpirit of Niſus, as more concenter'd would 
thus poſſeſs enlarged ſplendor, | | 


His 
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Carpathian billows, and each Cretan flood; 


On memory ſtamp d the voice of heay'n's decrees ! 


His long-lov'd Niſus, quits in vengeful mood 


Forth ruſh'd the monarch 'gainſt th? invadet's heart, 
And Athens mourns the deſolating dart. 

+ Nor then the faithful citizens, who ſpring, - 
Their country's boaſt, nor then-th* embattled king 
Fear to the walls their flying troops to lead, 

And give by matchleſs worth the foe to bleed, 
Appal'd, confounded, Joſt! enough for eaſe 


0 FF; 


+ The Ceiris bad r been left i in a EY of Fimperfee- 
tion; it may be apprehended, that ſome dauber has occaſion- 
ally intruded his coarſer colors into the original picture. The 
212th verſe 


Hoſpitio quo Nif Polyidos : avito, 


which has been read in various forms, as we learn from the 
criticiſm of Scaliger upon the paſſage, is en * 
able with ſenſe. I would read it | 


Hoſpitio qua ſe Niſi Polyidos 25 


In the following conſtruction. The adverb qui refers to Me- 


gara. Polyiqos I underſtand nominatively, and to repreſent 
a perſon. There were two of this name; one a ſoothſayer of 


Corinth, mentioned by Cicero ; the other of more modern 
date, hynvicd by Vitruvius ia the character of engineer, 
The very word implies the gift of extraurdinary fight. I have 


concluded him ally of Niſus. An aukward repetition of the 


Carpathian lea, the Ceraican rivers, and Gortyna is obvious, 
ver. 113, 14. Such tautolopy may abound in Ovid; it is not 
indured in Virgil. The whole is a mythological. romance, 
but in ſome degree ref lvible into hiſtorical accuracy. Minos 
cleared the lea of Pirates, Newt. Chron. 
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White o'er the monarch's head the ringlet flows, 
The laurel ſhades his temple; bluſhing roſe, 
Bright in the midſt a lock thy purple twines ; 


Hence, monarch, hence thy country's glory ſhines! 


Secure the triumphs of thy future hour, 

Till on the Fatal lock deſtruction low'r, 

Accordant fates have ſeal'd th' unvarying will 

Cares for its weal each patriot boſom fill, 

The claſp of gold, fair Athens” ſolemn rite, 

+ The chirping inſect's little teeth unite z 

Nor yours, ye ſouls of worth, th' attention vain 

This lov'd Palladium of your native plain 

Sleepleſs to guard !—yet Scylla's doom to prove 

Th' ungovern'd frenzy of a new- born love, 

(Oh! had thoſe eyes ne'er flaſh d their wanton fire) 

Whoſe wiſh entombs her country, and her fire g. 

'T was thine, malicious boy, whoſe frowns defy 

A mother's rage, ev'n His, who rules the ſky, 

Thine, whoſe pervading darts the lion tame, 

And ſoothe the famiſh'd tyger's ſullen flame; 

Thy reign, the mortal, and immortal ſoul— 

Too high the ſtrains! Muſe check them, as they 
roll! 


+ Alluding to the inſignia of Athens. 


T Ver. 130, 131, and 133. orig. may be thus read 
Sed fuerit, quod Scylla novo concepta furore 
(Oh! nimium cupidis fi non inhĩaſſet ocellis !) 
Scylla patris miſero patriæque infeſta ſepulchro.” 


N Thiae, 
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Thine, frolic urchin, to awake the ſtorm 
In Juno's haughty breaſt ! (* that lovely form, 
Which holds a perjur'd mind, th* unhallow'd ſtrain 


Long unreveng'd in memory to retain 

Knows not the guilty boaſt ;) ſhe, hapleſs maid, 
Mid the full rites to giddy joys betray'd 

Profan'd the ſacred ſeats, her footſteps bend 

Far from each matron, from each votive friend, 
With ſmiles gay-fporting, as th' official veſt 

Decks her ſweet frame, and loos d her ſnowy breaſt | 


The it paſſage, which has hitherto defied conſtruc- 
tion, may be thus read 
© Superas acuebat parvulus i iras 
£ Junonis magnæ (nulli perjuria, Dive, 
« Olim ſe meminiſſe diù per jura puellæ 
Non ulli licuit.) | 


Olim* in theſe lines intimates former „ not any conſiderable 
length of time fince. Horace ſeems thus to have uſed the word; 


Non fi malt nunc, ut olim, | 
Sie erit ; 


T underſtand the paſſages, as if the evils complained of 
had laſted in a ſucceſſion for ſome time paſt to the preſent 
hour, May I have leave to reſtore this word olim“ to its 
uſual acceptation ? It has been underſtood in the foregoing 
words of Horace, and 1 in the following phraſe of Virgil to ex- 
preſs in time to come ;* however meanings may vary in the 


ſame word, they are inelegantly made oppofites. 
« Forſan et hæe olim meminiſſe juvabit.” 


Theſe ſufferings of former days will be pleafing to remember- 
ance, 


: To 
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To the wild north's rude viſit! fond employ, 
Nor. Hymen yet had wav'd the torch of joy; 
Nor yet the prieſteſs, bath'd in holy ftream, 
With olive's foliage, wreath of paly gleam, 
Had bound the virgin-brow z in youthful play 
She ſends. the flying ball; with tranſient ſtay 
Receding —now advancing! blooming fair, 
Would that thy radiant robe's protective care 
'+ Had not thoſe lovely-faſhion'd limbs reſign'd, 
All that thy ſtep delay'd, thy courſe contin'd ! 
Would that thou held'ſt th* unviolated rite, 
Nor impious frolic mar'd a Juno's ſight! 

So had no oath, Þt atonement of th* offence, 

(For ſuch, unhappy maid, thy vain pretence 1) 
More deeply ting'd thy crime! tho' perj'ry awes 
With many an ill, yet thine the pious cauſe! 
Nor dar'd the Goddeſs to a brother's eye 

Point ev'ry charm! but he whoſe pinions fly 
Light as the buoyant air, whoſe vengeful will 
Wreſts ev'ry word to urge the deed of ill, 


+ Ver. 150, and 151. orig. I read 


Aſt utinam ne prodita ludo 
© Auratam gracili ſolviſſes corpore pallam P 


t I have paraphraſed the word * piiſſet,* ver, 155. of the 
original, and taken it in its ſenſe of atonement, and of de- 
filing I read the line, 


© Infelix nequid jurando jure piaſſes. 
Scil. jure jurando. 
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From the bright quiver plucks a golden dart; 

It ſtrikes, it riots o'er the virgin's heart; 

The dart ſo light, ſo tender to the view, 

Yet not thine own, * Tirynthian, half ſo true] 
Strait in each pulſe awakes the throbing flame, 
Unbounded frenzy burſts o'er all her frame, 
Fierce as the warrior-dames 4 of Thracia's round, 


Fierce as thy prieſteſs at the trumpet's ſound, 


Thou mother of the gods, the virgin ſprings 
Fill'd with her cries th' affrighted city rings. 
Her treſſes breathe no more th' Idzan ſweets, 
No more her foot the well-known ſandal meets 5 


No more ſoft- floating o'er her breaſt of ſnow 


The pearl-embroider'd necklace loves to glow, 
Her feeble palſied footſteps devious roam, 
Now ſeek the ſplendors of a father's dome; 
S And now aſcend in thought the ſky-cap'd tow'rs, 
There wrap'd in W her Reems affliction pours, 
Eyes 
© Ver. 161. of the anc may be conſiſtently read, 
Heù quanquam tenera at nimiùm Tirynthia viſu!' 


Alluding to the arrows of Tirynthian Hercules. A jingle of 
words ſeems deſigned by tereti,” and * Tirynthia. . 


＋ Ver. 165. orig. ſhould be read, 
« Szvior egelidis ciconum ceu biſtonis oris.” 


T Ver. 169. orig. ſhould. be, aſſueta haud. T Cognĩta is 
flat; in the next verſe © baccata, not bacchata, muſt he read. 


§ Ver. 173. of the original, 
« Aeriaſque facit cauſem le viſere turres? 


I can- 
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Eyes from the hights her object of deſires, 
The camp wide-gliſt'ning with unnumber'd fires, 
Unmoy'd the + diſtaff, and unheeded gold, 
No more her ſmiles the poliſh'd harp behold, 
Or tune the genial chord; no buſy loom 
Clos'd in the Libyan card; the roſe's bloom 
Fades in her cheek, fair health a foe to love 
Her clouded ills no ray of comfort prove, 
Death's ſubtle poiſon o'er each entrail preys; 
Where ſorrow ſpur'd by fate commands, ſhe ſtrays. 
Diſtraction's ſting precipitates her flight, 
To ſteal (what madneſs could the deed excite!) 
The purple honors of a father's head ; 
A foe, of theſe poſſeſs'd, releas'd from dread, 
This the ſole privilege of mis'ry's breaſt ! 
Did ign*rance prompt? the Good believe the beſt. 
Fain would g they clear thee of a crime ſo deep! 
But thou, oh! father, while the ruinous ſweep 

| (What 
I cannot think * facere cauſam' Virgilian ; Scylla may ſeem 
to excuſe herſelf for the viſit ſhe had before abruptly reſolved 


to pay to her father's palace. This correſponds with the fitu- 
ation of her mind. Why may we not read, 


Se ſæpè atrias cauſatur viſere turres. 
dhe blames herſelf, that ſhe viſits the citadel. 


+ I read *colum novit, ver. 177, orig. Clauduntur” may 
be placed for © plauduntur,* ver. 179. orig. and © et quz? (in 
the nominative) for © atque ubi,* ver. 181. © vidit,” for © videt," 
ver. 182. and the * que after © tabidulam” omitted. 


f Orig. ver. 189. read ſceleris, or ſceleri, 
T4: * Damna- 


— 
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(What treaſon marks th* imprudence of a child!) 
Of havoc through the city ſtalking wild 
Scarce leaves the trace of one diſtinguiſh'd ſpot, 
W here ſtood thy tow'rs ſublime ; in humbler lot 
Where thy tir'd limbs a wiſh'd relief may ſhare 
Scarce ſhalt th'aſylum meet, the down to care. 
For thine, thou feather'd innocence, to die! 

A daughter ſeals thy doom; yon azure ſky, 

Ve habitants of air, whole pinions reign, 

Whoſe haunts the vocal grove, or verdant plain, 
Who ſpring oer ocean's waſte, rejoice, ye hoſt, 

| Rejoice, blithe wand'rers of th' extended coaſt | 
Rejoice, whoſe fate the human form to change, 

* Arcadian nymphs! to crown your princely range, 
Lo! Scylla points the Halcyon's feather'd grace! 
And adds a father to your wayward race, 
Outwing the wearied clouds, ye beauties; greet 
(For beauty late was yours I) th* etherial ſeat? 
With you this hawk's + diſcerning eye-lid ſoar ; 
This lark her honor's due deſert explore 


| Soft 
Damnatuſque longi | 
* Siſyphus ZEolides laboris.“ Hor. 
I have criticiſed this paſſage of Horace in the works of Ana- 
creon, Sappho, &c. Ridley, 1768. Read ver. 19 orig. 
(Natz imprudentia prodit.) * 
® Ver 199, 200, and 301. orig. may be thus read 


Vobis crudeli fatorum lege, (puellæ 
6 eee gaudete !) 


— numeroſque tuarum. 
t * ver. 204. is repreſented to have been changed into 
a bird, there called Chalceius. Chalcis in Homer ſignifies a 
bird 


* 


e rin 


Soft ſleep had wrap'd the monarch's brow; the train 
Kept their ſtern vigils at the gates in vain; 

Lonely the daughter from her couch deſcends, 

To ev'ry breath of wind an ear ſhe lends; 

'Twas ſilence all ! each ſob of riſing care 

She checks, and ſnatches the thin joys of air. 
Lightly ſuſpended in her ſtep ſhe treads, 

Her impious hand the fatal iron ſpreads ; 
Fear chills the pow'rs, that urge th' impafſion'd breaſt: 
The conſcious ſhades her filial fraud atteſt f. | 
Paternal chamber, late no ſtranger-way, 
Thy threſhold bids the pauſe of ſhort delay; 


bird of prey. Honeſt Chapman burleſques it into the 8 
The hawk has uſually been eſteemed the metamorphoſis of 
Niſus; whoſe purple lock may perhaps have been placed by 
Grecian mythology to expreſs the deceitful methods by which 
he carried on his wars; otherwiſe his transformation into a 
bird of prey would want propriety ; for he had been evident- 
ly preyed upon himſelf, By Chalceius a ſpecies of owl or 
hawk may be intended. Pliny (ſays Scaliger) terms Ho- 
mer's xa a bird of night. It may be ſo; but this proves 
little in Scaliger's favor, Scaliger places Halizetus' a kin 
of eagle for the *novus chalczius* of this paſſage. There 
ſeems to be foundation for ſuch conſtruction ver. 528. but 
that whole deſcription ſhall be commented in its proper place. 
Niſus may have received the form of an eagle from the 
ſpirit and diſcernment with which he conducted, while bak 
the affairs of his country; and on this principle Scylla ſhou 
be vilified into a more humble bird charaRerifing her diſin- 
genuity. 

t Ver. 214. orig. may be read without the prepoſition iz, 
- which is inelegantly introduced. 
6 * ſubita formidine viſes.“ 


T4 She 
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She eyes the vault of heav'n, the farry glow, 
Which nods half-ſlumb'ring o'er the world below“; 
With many a proffer'd gift t, ye pow rs above, 
She richly ſues your unaccepting love.— 

The faithful guardian of Pheœnicia's line, 

Nurſe of her tender years in life's decline, 

Heard the fair maid (the hinge with brazen. grate 
Skriek'd o'er the marble threſhold's reſtleſs ſtate) 
She claſp'd the languid wand'rer in her arms, 
And © Oh! my ſacred truſt, thoſe infant charms, 
« Oh! not in vain that ok. ther ſickly mood, 

& To thy flow veins denies the ſtream of blood ! 
& No lighter care inſpires the vent'rous toil 1; 

« Ah! why the ſweets of Bacchus' * ſpoil, 


© Ver. 217, 218. L read, 
© Et altum 

© Suſpicit occulto nutantia ſidera mundo.” 
* Nodding ſtars is an exprefſion of Dryden, intimating that 
the general ſleepof nature affected the conſtellations themſelves. 


+ Ps divis,” ver. 219. orig. ſeems a whimſical expreſſion ; ; 
It ſhould be pie.“ . 


t Orig. ver. 227. may be turned, 
Non levis, ut faceres quod vix pote, cura ſubegit.' 


Ver. 228. orig. ſhould be expunged ; for the poet thereby aſ- 

Sens a reaſon for this conduct of Scylla, which he in the very 
next verſe enquires. Upon the deſcent of Carme, nurſe of 
Scylla from Pheenix king of Thebes, and brother of Cadmus, 
it may be obſerved, that inſtances of ſimilar attention from diſ- 
tinguiſhed perſonages abounded in ancient days. Perhaps her 
name may rather have been © Carne," by which a city of Phos- 
nicia was called. Caieta, nurſe of Æneas, gave riſe to the title 


of a town in Naples. 
Ah! 
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« Ah! why th' inviting fruits of Ceres dread ? 

« Why ſolitary watch a father's bed, 

« Ev'n at the hour when ſooth'd the tale of woe, 
* And torrents mid their rage forget to flow? 
Vet, tell thy wiſhful friend, thy friend of grief, 
«© What oft thou told'ſt her to her ſoul's relief 

« Was but ideal ſong *, when wrap'd in care 

« Thy ſadneſs ſpred the long diſhevel'd hair, 

„ Spred to a parent's eye! illuſtrious maid, 

e Say, does the rage thy thrilling limbs invade, 

« Which toſs'd of old the faſcinated mind 

« Of love-fick Myrrha, that to guilt reſign'd, 
«© The foe of juſtice , as to paſſion free, 

T Thy wiſhes would delude a fire, and me ? 

«« C What if the wound deep-rankles in thy heart, 
% For ſure thou feel'ſt the point of Cupid's dart, 
66 Nor vain th' experience Cytherea taught 

« To trace the working, of a lover's thought ; 


* Orig. ver. 235, 236, and 237. may be changed to 
© Quum mzſta parentes 
£ Formoſis circum virgo fine more capillis ; 
Dic mihi, fi, &c.“ 


+ Adraſtza, the goddeſs ſo called, it is alledged, from a 
temple erected to ber honor by Adraſtu“, king of Argos, is 
the Nemeſis of the Greeks, who, from the origin of her name, 
vine (tribuo) implying that ſhe recompenſes according to 
deſert, is ſtyled in the verſion, juſtice: 


§ I read, ver. 241. orig. F 
*Quod fi altum quovis animum jacteris amore,” 
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If vows confeſs'd illume the conſcious fame, 

„ By great Diana's ever fav'ring name 

Chief of the pow'rs, who gave my ſoul to ſhare 

„ Thy infant ſweetneſs, by Thyſelf I ſwear, 

„ Unnumber'd hardſhips ſhall my peace control, 

« Fit ſuff*rings for a great, or worthleſs ſoul, 

„ Ere I the feelings of that heart reſign, 

« | Low in th' inglorious dregs of grief to 
cc pine.“ | ; 

She ſpake ! herſelf in ſofter garment dreſs'd 

Steals o'er the cold, cold maid the foſt ring veſt, 

Whoſe limbs the lightly- floating * girdle bounds; 

Then, as Affliction's dew her cheek ſurrounds, 

The matron prints it with a kiſs, the ſtrain 

Once more purſues Her ſecret ſource of pain 4. 


orig. ver. 249. is ſaid to contain a falſe quantity in the 
word . ſcoria,* which from its etymology ſhould be long. To 
avoid it, read | 

| | Quaàm te tabeſcere tali 
« Scor1a, et infami patiar tam ſorde perire.” 
Scaliger condemns the-word * ſcoria * as too plebeian for the 
pen of Virgil; without reaſon, ſurely : it means the refuſe 
of metals.“ 

* © Coronam," ver. 252. orig. may be preſerved, as charac- 
teriſtic of ancient manners amongſt the female ſex ; it is ap- 
plied to the zone, held in ſacred eſtimation. Scaliger's © cro- 
cota is too modern. f a 

+ Ver. 254. orig. I read, as leſs irreconcileable to conſtruction, 

« Perſequitur miſeræ quæ (int exquirere cauſzs.' 


Her 
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Her ear, and ſuch her wiſh, no-anſwers greet, 
Till the wide dome receives the virgin feet ; 
When thus the maid ! Ah! why my pangs inquire? 
« Why probe the throbing wound of fond deſire, 
„ Ah! no! I burn not for th' accuſtom'd friend, 
« Burn not for ſuch to death! theſe eyes commend, 
Nor turn from kindred looks; a fire may prove 
“ All that a daughter can beſtow of love. 
J Spontaneous hatred ours, and ours alone; 
“ This heart, believe me when my faults I own, 
„Loves not, nor can, the object whien it ought; 
4 Oh! that no image of a pious thought || 
« Falſe in its form were mine !) —amid the glow 
« Of ſurly tumults, and th” einbattled foe 
« Alas! the frantic accents | why: the note 
«© Of clam'rous guilt thus burſting from my throat? 
« Ah l where begin? all, all my words reveal 
« Why from thy cares (for thou forbid'ſt) conceal? 
&« Take the laſt preſent of my dying breath! 
« Our walls with ruin, and our hoſts with death 


1 Ver. 259. orig. I read, 
Non ego conſueto mortale exuror amico. 


| Ver. 261. orig. may run, 
« Ultro ſolùm odimus omnes.“ 


I Vex. 263. orig. ſhould be read, 
(Oh! ſi non falſe pietatis imago lateret!) 


cc (By 
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<« (By Jove beſtow'd the ſceptre of his ſtate, 

« No“ wound to injure; ſuch the boon of fate !) 

« *Tis he, who threatens ; He my boſom ſways, 

« (How throbs it compaſs'd in the wordy maze!) 

&« Here Minos triumphs ! by thoſe looks of love, 

« Thoſe 4 breaſts, that heav'd, my infant bliſs to 
prove, | 

(Still mem'ry points the purer ſcenes of joy!) 

If thou canſt ſave, oh! wiſh not to deſtroy |! 

< If each alluring hope of ſafety fled, 

«< *Tis all I merit, yield me to the dead; 

4 Mine be the cloſe of cares with ſorrowing eye 

Etre chance, hard chance had giv'n me to deſcry, 

«« Yes | cruel God, that form of fond relief, 

<« Beſt of his ſex, yon' art invading chief 

& Ere Scylla view'd, had this deſtructive blade, 

<« (She from her velt the fatal ſhears diſplay'd) 

« This ſever'd from my ſire th' empurpled hair, 

« Or Scylla ſunk the victim of deſpair!“ 


Scaliger applies this gift hiſtorically ; and the fame qua- 
lity is here attributed to Minos, which Talus experienced 
in Apollonius, becauſe, (forſooth!) the poets repreſent 
him in a form of braſs.” But we meet with many heroes in- 
vulnerable in Grecian poetry ; which may intimate, that they 
frequently returned without injury from battle, and poſſeſſed 
ſo perfect an uſe of arms, as to be with difficulty wounded. 
Add, that Jupiter is repreſented to have patronized the king 
of Crete; a ſure, as characteriſtic heathen protection of ©” 


warrior from dangers. 


1 Orig. ver. 274 may run, 
Perque tuum memor! exhauſtum mihi, &c. 
: Scarce 
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Scarce clos'd the maid, when ſhe of rev'rend years 
With duſt her much diſhevel'd treſſes ſmears, 

And heaves the wild complaint; “ Ah! why again 
« Return, oh]! Minos, and repeat my pain ? 

« Could not I baniſh'd from my native foil, 

« A wretched captive, curs'd with flav'ry's toil, 

« Fly from the reach of that avenging arm, 

« To quench on her I lov'd my thirſt of harm + ? 

% For me! no comfort waits my ling'ring hours; 
% Grudg'd ev ry bliſs of life's declining pow'rs. 

© How could a mother, frantic in her rage, 

«© Thou hapleſs daughter of deſpondent age, 

«© How could I drag exiſtence? would ! thy plan, 
« No daring huntreſs in the wilds of man, 

Had roam'd from Ceres“ haunts, from Dian's far, 
ce Nor urg'd the Parthian crook, a pointed war, 
6 Spur of Dictæan goats to well-known meads! 

% So, (from the arms of Minos frenzy leads) 

« Thou hadſt not, ruſhing & from the mountain's brow 
« Daſh'd headlong ;. thence, the records old avow 


+ Ver. 286, and 287. orig. I read, 
Oh! mihi Te, Minos, crudelis reddere, Minos 
Cuͤr iterum noſtræ Minos mimice ſenectæ 
Adſis? anne olim natus te propter eundem 
Annè amor in ſanæ luctum portavit alumnæ ?” 


1 This alludes to 2 for mer captivity of Scylla* 8 nurſe e by K 
Minos, together with that of Britomartis. 


& Ver. 302. orig. 1 would prefer, 
4 — Speculatrix montibus, &c. 


© A Cre. 
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A Cretan goddeſs, ſuch thy honot'd claim 

© The reſt, reſign'd a more diſtinguiſh'd name, 

„ Pronounc'd thee lunar Queen; whate'er thy lore, 
_«« y Mythology, my daughter mine no more! 

.<© Neer ſhall I view thee on the ſky-prop'd plain 
« Amid th? aſſociate goats, and ſalvage train, 
cc Springing in vent'rous ſport, nor hail thee bleſs'd 
& In ſafe return, and claſp thee to my breaſt ! 
„Such was the theme, which rul'd my troubled 
8 „ thought, i CE. ; 

e When with my Scylla's bliſs my boſom fraught ! 
« My cars uninjur'd by the ſounds of woe! — 
In Thee ftern fortune deals a doubled blow ; 
< In Thee? —my wiſh to live for Thee alone! 

«© No ſofter ſleep my wretched eye-lids own, 

“ Though worne by nature's load; to live, my pride, 
« Till in thy ſcarf of radiant hue the bride, 

« My happier ſkill, thou ſmil'dſt ; oh! maid of care, 
What reſcuing god attends thy votive pray'r? 

« Yet know'ſt thou not, a father's rev'rend head, 
„Mid the grey locks the treſs of purple ſpread, 


In this ancient legend the verſion has hazarded an imme- 
diate addreſs to ancient mythology ; and thither it is evident- 
ly to be refer'd. Diana was revered, in Crete: ſhe was placed 
for the moon, as we are informed from the ſame ſource. Phoce 
was an illet of the Cretan dominions. Ver. 303. ſhould be 
« Tibi numina Phoce,” I read, ver. 313, 314. orig. teque,” 
without an interrogation. | 


„ Beams 
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« Beams from the law of fate? myfterious bloom, 
« Suſpended from whoſe thread his country's doom, if 
« To this my Scylla ſtranger, hopes are mine! 1 
« Unconſcious of its guilt th* attempt was thine. 
« If, as I greatly fear, —oh! darling maid, 
„ By all th' affection to thy pangs diſplay'd, 
« Ev'n by myſelf, by her thou lov'ſt, J ſue, 
© By dread Lucina's facred ſteam renew 
6 No trait'rous wiſh, no zealous frenzy lead 
«© Thy throbing boſom to ſo foul a deed ! 
« Vain were the taſk thy purpos'd will to bend, 
« A taſk, oh! love, impoffible ! contend 
« With heav'n's decree ? the nuptial union ſeal, — 
« Where thy beſt triumph is thy country's weal; 
L No houſehold gods be thine, which mark a foe ; 
« My ſafer counſels from experience flow. 
«© Reft of each wiſh to rule a father's choice? 
« Thyſelf (ſuch muſic in a daughter's voice !) 
«« Yet may'ſt prevail, when pious Juſtice draws. 
„The plea, that crowns a well protected cauſe, 
In eloquence of ſighs ; ſuch efforts thine, 
© No more the purports of thy ſoul decline! 
«© Myſelf, my gods, your friends——how quickly ſpun 
« Each thread of ſpeech in order's track begun l 
* Why * aliquos penates,“ in the 332d. ver, orig. ſurely i it 
mould run alios, other than thoſe of Minos! | 
I have omitted in its proper place to alter ver. 326. orig. 


© Per Te, mea alumna, meumque 
—* Expertum miſeræ tibi rebus amorem," 


Thus 
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Thus hope, in bland compoſure of control, 
Calms the fierce tide of paſſion in her ſoul; 
With falt'ring finger o'er the virgin cheeks 
She glides the ſhelt'ring veil, and trembling ſeeks 
The ſweets of ſlumber, gentle gift of night; 
The oil inverted chokes th' expiring light; 
Each ſtroke ſhe wards that beats the lovely breaſt 
Wards with her hand, and ſoothes each care to reſt, 
Through night, faſt guardian of each breath that flies 
Prop'd on her elbow o'er the ſuff rer's eyes 
She broods inceſſant ; when the ſmiles of day 
Dart from the mountain brow a ſcatter'd ray, 
Foy to the heart of man whoſe varying fire 
* By turns the virgins fly, by turns deſire, 
They fly the + ſetting, hail the riſing flame, 
The virgin cares their matron's precept claim, 
Prompt to obedience ; all her wiſh to know, 
Whence the beſt pleas of nuptial tranſport flow, 
That fill the ſager thoughts, a father's ear; 
She bends her accents' whiſper'd ſtrain to hear; 


9 Ver: 351. orig. I underſtand to run, *alternz,* inſtead 
of © alternis,* which, if preſerved, * horis * ſhould be the ſub- 
ſtantive. Pavide ſhould be read in the ſame verſe. 


+ Scaliger aſcertains the hatred of virgins to Heſper, for 
whom the original places the ſetting day, from Catullus, who 


introduces their reproaches of that meek godhead, 
© Qui Czlo lucet crudelior ignis. 
Ver.-350, 55 U, 352. orig. contain little better than a conceit. 


The 


The ſweets of peace her fond ideas praiſe, - 

No cuſtom d converſe wildly-wand'ring plays. 

Now ſhe proclaims aloud the hoſts in arme! 

And now the + kindred deity alarms | 

Her 1 dread the loſs of father, and of king! 

Her dread his friends, alike from Jove who ſpring 3 
She plies {foul treaſon I) falſhood's ev'ry art, 
With threats of angry heav'n each patriot-heart 
Her terrors ſcare; fell omens burſt around, 
(Fell omens wrap'd in ev'ry ſcene abound ) 
She deals corruption to the prieſtly band; 
When falls the victim to the ſacred hand, | 
Deep in the entrails Minos' bliſs they ſpy ; 
Embattled hoſts the dubious combat fly. 

Her ready vaſe the pond'ring matron greets 
With richeſt incenſe, variegated ſweets, 
Caſia, narciſſus, and“ each herb diſplays 
Of many-ſcented pride, luxuriant ſtrays 
Thrice the ninth thread of three-fold hue, My fair, 
Thrice,“ ſhe commands me © with a virgin's care, 


+ Ver. 359. orig. I read * affinemque timet divum * ſcil. 


jovem, by this the repetition of communis is avoided. 


2 Ver. 353, orig. ſhould run i fremere, inſtead of © tremere.' 
I cannot conſtrue with Scaliger theſe words ironically, but as 
a compunction of conſcience from a tranſient return of filial 


affection. 
* Ver. 370. * Herbaſque intendit. 


U. © Thrice- 
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Thrice with * ——— light dev, _ boſon 


4 


I ſtreax; D MAR | 
To belem ms vain bels equal W feat 4 
She f thrice to Jove repeats the Stygian rites: / 
Strange to th' Idæan yet, or Grecian ſighht. 
The olive, fav'rite of Amyclæ's boughs, ' 
Strews the dark fhrine; with ſadly- ſolemm vows 
To fix the monarchs ſoul; in vain l—unaw'd 
Firm Niſus triumph'd o'er each vative fraud; 
Chang'd nor by man, nor God his purport n 
The lock ſuch vVaupious ah preſerves 3 


1811 Eh Hon! c $33 nr 


+ We are ps fartpunged by the rites of eee 
tations, whic $caliger in a lon comment diſcuſſes even ta 
minuteneſs. A comparifor of the practices in this part of 
Grecian enthuſiaſm by the queen of Carthage, En. b. iv. will 
ſerve to a ſufficient explanation of the preſent paſſage. Buy 
critics love to talk! We may obſerve the antiquity of the 
above relation from the aſſertion of the author, immedlate- 
ly enſuing, that theſe Stygien rites: were at this Haring un- 
known to the ſeers of Crete, or to. the ee 91 the ſeers 
the Idæi Pactyli : may be intended. The $ap1caza of Theocri- 
tus may farther be employed as explanatory of the text by a 
curious reader. The firſt ſolemn acts after the diſpoſition of 
the incenſe, and flowers in the vaſe, was a deprecation of 
heavenly anger for the inrentions of the heart urging to 


SELF 


- theſe Tacrifices, by the thrice-ſpitting of the prieftelſes and the 


57018 py haſe account they were made, each into her re- 
ſpe& ive b om. 'We may i in this, and every other inſtitution, 
particularly y of the magical kind, obſerve the beathe ns to 
have delighted as in odd numbers, ſo in very odd things.” 


t Ver. 374. orig. I read, 
© Inde Jovi pluſquàm geminat, * 


for, 
Numero deus impare gaudet.“ 


Again 
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Again aſſociate of the virgin- plan 
To cut the fatal lock her wiſhes ſcan 

The dread attempt; ev'n now * ſhe cuts, to prove 
The willing ſuccour of a long- known love! 
Then to her native walls her happier doom 
Of ſwift return, to hail a daughter's tomb f. 
Ideal deed ! her fraritic hands divide 

The treſs with Sidon's radiant purple dy'd. 
The captive city mourns the Gods? decree | 
Oracular ; ſuſpended o'er the ſea 

The virgin triumphs on the deck, each maid 
Of Thetis* court, to Scylla's charms diſplay'd 
Smil'd admiration, Thetis gaz'd her frame; 
And Neptune kindled with a fiercer flame. 

Here Galatea guides the ſiſters gay, 

And ſhe, Leucothoe hight, o'er ocean's way 


1 - 


ver. 383. orig. 
6 em longo jamjam captat ſuccurrere amori.' 


+ I underftand with Scaliger, that the original allodes to 
the nurſe's return into her native country; (but with this dif- 
ference) when the attempt had ſucceeded; in which ſhe was 
as wildly.confident, as: her poor pupil. Scaliger | maintains 
the reverſe. Her daughter was buried there; the 34; 305, 
and 386th. ver. orig. I read, | 

Non minis ills tamen revehi,” quo menia die, 
© Gaudeat, ut cineri patria eſt jucunda ſepulto. 


604 ut, implies * as,” or * ſince.“) | | | 196 


* Ergo _—_— capiti, ac Scylla, eſdinimicn paterno “ 
U 2 Whoſe 
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Whoſe car cærulean yok d in glory lead 


The finny race, and * double footed ſteed. 
To theſe the mild Palæmon's infant rage 
'  Join'd with a mother ſprings ;z—they blithely ſhow 
Fix'd o'er each limb, unrival'd by the ſnow + ! 
In vain ſhe pours, impatient of relief, 
| Borne mid the roaring ſurge, the notes of orief ; 
1Þ Reftrain, ye troubled blaſts, your ſullen breath, 
| Attend my ſorrows, ere I fink to death þ ! 


Attend 


* Deſinit in piſcem. 


+ I omit ver. 397, 399. orig. relating the preſence of the 
Tyadaridæ on this occaſion ; for what connection ſubſiſted 
=: . between thoſe twin-brothers, and the deities of the ocean? 
| ver. 398. is compoſed of a whole line in Virgil's fourth eclogue. 
If Virgil treated us with the Ceiris, we may be contented to 
return the line to the eclogue, where it is certainly intro- 
duced with propriety, which can ſcarcely be aſſerted with re- 
ſpect to the preſent paſſage. If the Ceiris is concluded the 
performance of another, the inſertion of this verſe is a con- 
viction of pitiful plagiariſm ; and as Virgil fairly claims it, it 
is but juſt that he ſhould poſſeſs it. I read ver. 399+ orig. 
« jlli etiam, &c. Palzmon and his mother, ; 


t ver. 402, 403. orig. are left out for one of the reaſons in 
the remark upon ver. 398 add to which that I have always 
thought the paſſage in which I fr/ft met with them to be clos'd 
in the: ſtyle of Ovidian conceit, rather than of the dignified 
ſpirit of Virgil. Take both lines, 
Ad cælum infelix ardentia lumina tollens, 
— Lumina nam teneras arcebant vincula palmas. 
Scylla was chain'd to the deck; hand-cuffed by the command 
of the very man for whoſe ſake ſhe had forfeited the reputation 
of a daughter, a princeſs, and a citizen. Juſt puniſhment of 


guilt 
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Attend, too partial gods, my laſt appeal ;* 

Who never deign'd a ſmile to Scylla's weal, 
How ſoon to ſpeak no more l oh! Ye, whoſe form 
The Zephyr mild, or Boreas in a ſtorm, 

Bear witneſs tomy wrongs | and Ye t whoſe claim 
To fan the roſy Eaſt, is Scylla's name 

Diſhonor's ſound ? to her, to her ally'd 

Swells o'er each vein the rich congenial tide; . 
(Oh! would that ſafety crown'd a Procne's hour!) 
Once, once the filial grace of Niſus' pow'r, 

Who ſpred the flame of love o'er Grecia's band, 

Where. winding + waves embrace the circling land. 

Yes! Minos, I am thine; in union dear 

Thy wife !—my words, tho' RE hh hear ! 

Mine, as a ſlave to plough the wat'ry way! 

Here fix d in fetters many a weary day 

Sure 'tis enough | can fiercer pangs await ? 

Fool that I was! my country's honor'd ftate, 
My dear, dear houſhold-gods to yield! to know, 
(Where ſued the friend!) the tyrant, and the foe! 
Yet be it ſo !-—from ſuch * the hard return 
My guilt might expiate, ſuch whoſe temples burn 


ſo complicated | The expreſſion therefore ſignifies © ſhe rais'd 
her eager. eyes to the heavens, and would have rais'd her 


hands, but they were tied down.” 


T Ver. 429. orig. I read © Sprenitis ?* Procne was Scylla's 
farſt couſin, 

+ The Helleſpont ; a ſtrait dividing Europe and Aſia. 

Ver. 421, orig. © Illos ſcelerata putarem, &c 


U 3 By 


* 
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By theſe relentleſs hands, whoſe walls around 
For thee, for Minos, thunder to the ground; 

My well-requited doom, had fate reveal'd 
Our faith firm-plighted, and our union ſeal'd. 
But thou, my victor! ſtars ſhall change their courſe, 
Ere Scylla's thus to dread her Minos' force : 
Fondly I deem'd!1——tis guilt that conquers all! 
For thee, for Minos“ love my country's fall ? 
For thee ? what wonder, fond unguarded maid, 
In looks confiding, by that form betray'd F | 
Ill in that frame I never could believe, 
That frame, thoſe ſtars but glitter to deceive ! 
Th' enchanted palace not a ſigh purſu'd, 
No amber's pride with pearly tears bedew'd, 
No ſofter coral *; not a vaſſal fair, 
Whoſe equal ranks fuperior graces ſhare, 


$ I omit ver. 430. the whole being borrowed from one of 
Virgil's eclogues, and originally imitated from Theocritus, 
Vo: 429) 431, 432+ ſhould thus run, 


© Vultu decepta puella, 
© Non equidem ex iſto ſperavi corpore poſſe 
Tale malum naſci ; formaque, & ſidere fallor.” 
The application of * ſidere* ſeems a beautiful alluſion to the 
foregoing concluſion of Scylla, that the ſtars would ſooner 
vary their eftabliſhed courſe, than ſhe ſhould expect ſevere 
treatment from Minos. In this latter paſſage ſhe cannot truſt 


them. 
* Coral, a ſhrub growing at the benign of the ſea, and 


there yielding to the touch, however hardened its ſubſtance, 
when expoſed to the open air. 
| | | No 
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No— not the fear of heav'n reſtrains my ſoul; 


* 


Oh! Love | what bends not to thy ſtern control?“ 
No ſweets of myrrh my reeking brow ſhall. crown; 
No flame of Hymen gild the couch of doẽwn, 


Wafting a rich perfume; the couch, whoſe pride 
With citron ſtructut'd; and with purple dy d. Ar 
Great my complaints! as mine, no virgin's doom 
Not ev n the ſand ſtrew'd o'er me for a tomb 41 . | 


WEL 


1 They, who 3 the FL: not to convey the ſenſe of 
the original, may accept 
Great my complaints! ev'n earth the gen' ral __ 
* Strews.not her ſcanty duſt for Scylla's doom! 


Theſe expreſſions authorized by Scaliger, (who alters ver. 
441. to 
| Welt. Et ill quidem communis alumnis 

c omnibus, (ſe. Tellus.) 


remove at leaſt an ambiguity in the word « alumna,”, which de- 
rived from alo” implies the nouriſher, no leſs than the nou- 
riſhed. True it is that 'Pliny adopts the very phraſe © terra 
omnium alumna;? but we may recollect that a conſiderable part 
of our preſent ſubject is taken up in the converſation between 
Scylla and her nurſe, and the former alone is conſtantly call'd 
*alumna.* As above read, I preſume the paſſage to allude to the 
aſſertion of Hyginus, that * Seylla caſt herſelf into the ſea, and 
in courſe received not burial even in its rudeſt form upon the 
ſhore, But why, it may be aſked, is the earth alledged to be 
the common privilege, as to ſepulture, for ſemales in their 
maiden ſtate. I know not, unleſs upon the idea, that the 
other ſex, being perpetually expoſed to, or exerciſed in bat - 
tles, were liable to'periſh, and to remain unburied. Their 
wives were likewiſe more liable in many reſpects to follow the 
fortunes of their huſbands, and to be deprived: of funeral 
rites. 5 who are diſguſted with the /i/ing of communis 
_ v4 alumnisꝰ 


1 
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t May not J ſue thee mid thy ſervil train, 

Thee and the happy partner of thy reiiing 
In 'meanneſs* humble taſk my toils to ſhed, 

On the full ſpindle roll the flaxen thread? 
Vet (Power thy right commands oer Scylla's: breath 7 

Why not a wretched captive yield to death? 

Alas each tir'd limb ſunk its ſtrength reſigns; 

Looſe o'er my bending neck my head detlines ; 

Each ſtiff joint motionleſs, theſe marble arms 

Drop, as the marble cold; theſe boaſted charms 

Oft woo'd by lovers I ſee they as 

Thoſe peſts, unwieldly monſters of the deep 

Mid the blue Whirlpools daſh'd their ſinewy pow'r, 

Each well- fang'd mouth wide open'd to devour, 

Yet, Minos, mark the chequer'd lot of man | 

What ills beſet one diſappointed plan, 

Hs, ſuch as 'Scylla knows | are ſuch to me 

The wretched offspring of the Fates“ decree ? 

Fortune their cauſe, or errors all my own ? 

The world may blame !—uninjur'd Thou alone. 


alumnis will certainly prefer the text, as it firſt tood. Scylla 
migbt probably have apprehended the directions of Minos to 

have commanded her over board, when the ſhip came, as 
we expreſs | it, to a certain latitude ! 


t Ver. 446. orig, © Non liceat,* &c. 


Ver. 450. orig. labuntur * for labaſcunt' the firſt ſyl- 
lable..of which is ſhort, To the cloſe of this verſe I have 


added an e nN en of Scylla's extreme 
dine. | 
Mean- 
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Meanwhile incumbent o'er the diſtant ſurge 


Rude eaſtern blaſts their ſwelling canvas urge, 
The bent-oarhails the ſea-encircled meads 3 7 


No more the plaints, as ocean's danger leads, 
Trill from the virgin-breaſt ; at once their courſe | 
Forſakes, proud Iſthmus, thy collected force: 
Paſs'd fertil “ Corinth's flow'r-enamel'd plain, 2278 
* And paſs'd the cragged.tow'rs of Sciron's reign g: 
The cave, its hapleſs neighbors? curſe, where dwells 
Th' unwieldy ſwine of many-briſtled ſhells ?:; 
The ſafe, Piræan haven they deſcry dj: ] x 
Fair Athens, but in vain its Scylla's pride t., 
Attracts a laſt, laſt look; and now the view | 

Of Minos' rich domain their eyes purſue 


* The family of Cypſelus, tyrant of Corinth, is repreſent - 
ed to have reigned there in the days of Scylla. Sciron was a 
robber, or rather pirate, conquered by Theſeus, as mytholo- 
gy records, and turned afterwards iato'a rock. Megara was 
the place of his death. 


+ Cromyon, a ſpot in the vicinity of Corinth, contained 
the den from which the monſter in the text occafioned per- 
petual alarms to the adjoining inhabitants. Scaliger quarrels 
with © Teſtudinis,” and reads Theſeidis, ver. 466. alluding 
to the deſtruction of the monſter byTheſeus. The verſion 
aſſimilates the briſtles of the animal to ſcales, or a ſhell, and 
the original may be rendered accordingly. 


' © Infeſtumque ſuis dira teſtudine tranſit,” 


The * ſus* is here ſufficiently implied without a direct name. 
It may ſeem the origin in ſome reſpects of the deſtructive boar 
flain by Meleager. 
t Ver. 469. orig. Et notas ſibĩ, ve fruſtrà, &c. 

_ Girt 
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Girt by theiroatingifiond; and none hight 

Cyclad and Serophad, rifing to che fighty'* + | 7 
With thee, Hermione; ſoft-winding bay 
Erewhile abandon d Delos: fertil ſway re 

Denn to old Nereus brideli tw oean's kingy ot 
W hoſe reign t Ægean deep, their courſe they __ 
By Cythaces' fbuming ſtrand, by Paros“ ue 
Proad of her mnurbla, and Donyfa's ſmils 
Whoſe fre of verdant hue:z gina's towers, 

And * her, whoſe harveſts-wooe th? autumnal _ 
Now here, nowithere; che ſport of 'ev'ry: gals, - 
| Rolls the tofs'd virgin; tus beneath the ſail * 

Of freightedAeersth attendant boat is dente. 
Stern winter oer the main in tempeſts hurb'd ! 
When ſhe the mighty bride of ocean's arms 
+ Vex'd all het beauty, rifled all Her „ 
Whoſe, ſickly, haes + varying form — iÞ 10 
Con ſeſsd the goddefs of the wat' ry way. 

Nor thine, thou billowy queen, that tender frame 


— 


To clothe i in 4 barden'd ſcales, your trait'rous W, 


8 Seriphus; ; where, ſays Pliny, the frogs <roak not Why, 
muſt. naturaliſts be . ; hb 4: 
1 Ver. 4813-4823 orig. Tread 1540 82 0 


« Omne decus - donec forms vexavit, et gros * 
5 Ablolvens miſere mutavit virginis artus.“ 


4 Ver. 484. Externis ſquamis, 


12——— _ r * 


= ttt FY ih 


— 


$ They who eſteem this alteration "of the "text too daring, 
as not reconciled by MSS. vet, Ws &c. hut ſolely by common 


a Tenſe may take abſtulit,“ Kc. 
Ye 
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Ye finny tyrants, the delicious prize: 
What prey uttheeded, when your hunger eyes? 
She tries her little wings, ſhe ſoars ſublime; 
And bears the name congenial with her crime, 
More beauteous than the ſwan, Amyclz's grace *: 
As clos'd the embryo. of the feathet'd race 
Clos'd in its ſnowy egg, ere wak'd to day 
By genial heat the limbs imperfect play, | 
Till form'd each looſer joint; thus, hapleſs fair, 
Th' unfaſhion'd parts their gradual'changes ffrare; 
Till wide-incompas 'd by the roaring deep 
Of-what was bh N not a trace _ wor 6 


* 
: 
1 


Ver. 489. * Virgil-i in his I. rar has.the allowing 


verſe, : 5 
6 Argutos inter ſtrepit anſer olores, ; 5 : 


I recolle& to have ſeen in no paſſage but the preſent, e aner, 
applied to a * ſwan.” The verſe may be read, | | 


Ciris Amycl&o formoſior eſſet olore. 


+ After all the various opinions of the critics and commen- 
tators, it may be reaſonable to conclude the Ceiris to have 
been the Halcyon ; Apollonius applies the epithet x5ypn to this 
bird; ſo far it is reconcileable with the hiſtory of Scylla. 
Scylla ſeems to have been thrown, or to have thrown herſelf 
into the fea, the Halcyon's element: for it never quitted 
either the ocean, or the ſhore. It is likewiſe reconcileable to 
the antiquity of Scylla's ſtory, from the fabulous repreſenta- 
tions of the Halcyon. The more ancient the occaſion of a me- 
tamorphoſi is, the more congenial the character of the animal 
exiſtence into which à human perſon had been mythologi- 
cally transformed, with the perſonage himſelf, in all the parts 
of his hiſtory, 


At 


At once that face, which ſet a world on fire, 
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Thoſe lips, that kindled in each breaſt deſire, 
That ſoft-expanded forehcad's milder light, 
Erewhile each charm collected to the ſight 
Sinks to a ſcantier ſpace; of late ſo ſleek 
The chin protracted gently to a beak ; 
Perch'd o'er the centre of her head, the creſt, 
As conſcious of the lock, a fire poſſeſs'd, 


Array'd in purple ſmiles; the filky ſhow 


Of plumage darts a variegated glow 

Of richeſt hues, her poliſh'd frame o'erſpreads : 
Each “ radiant arm the ſtrength of pinion ſheds, 
The reſt her will obey ; of texture thin 

Each leg protected by a coarſer ſkin 

Of pure vermilion ; from the tender feet 

+ Earth's lightly-printed duſt the talons meet, 
Nor deem, oh! Virgin, that her ling'ring aid, 
The bride Neptunian ſweet of foul diſplay'd, 


Ver. 504. Orig. © Lautaque,' inſtead of © lentaque.* From 
the fabulous origin of this bird in the preſent ſtory of Scylla, 
and from its reſidence on the ſea ſhore, it may ſeem to have 
ſupported itſelf upon fiſn; ſome fertil genius by a happy 
aſter-thought, of fancy might thence have metamorphoſed 
poor old Niſus into a fiſh, which was doom'd to be eternally 
worried, and often devoured by the Halcyon ; as if it was not 
ſufficient that the daughter ſhould have deſtroyed her father, 
but that ſhe ftill in her new form ſhould continue her perſe- 
cutious. We ſhall at the cloſe of the poem obſerve the 
reverſe. | 


+ Little footſteps lightly print the ground. Mr. Gray. 
8 From 
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From this dread period not a look „h lo “lr 
Smil'd, as encircled with the wreath be moy'd © / 
Of purpled fillet o'er her radiant head ; 

No Tyrian fragrance to the genial bed 
Welcomes her ſpouſal ſtep; no place of reſt, 

For where a ſpot to comfort the diſtreſs'd |! 

Thou, Halcyon, ſpringing from the billowy ſtream 
On whirring pinions to the ſolar beam 

Shed'ſt in thy feather'd flight the briny dew; 
Ah! why from death recover'd to purſue 

Of life one barren ſolitary round, BE 

W hile rocks, and deſart ſhores thy w woes reſound?- 
Nor yet the vengeance clos'd ! for He, whoſe ſway 
Heav'n, and the myriads of his earth obey, 
Diſdain'd her union with the realms above, 

Who ſeal'd a father's doom; a ſmile of love, 

His pious virtue's recompence, (ny ſhrine, 
Oh! Jove, all- ſuppliant to thy pow'r divine 

Oft by his vows embrued in ſacred gore, 

Nor to the gods refus'd the gifted ſtore) 

Thy boon the form he wiſh'd, an happier change, 
* With eagle-wing the brow of heav'n to range; 
And much the piercing Eagle, Jove, thy pride! 
r or Thee, ſtill plung'd in ſorrow's whelming tide, 


»A very prolix remark (* which like a wounded ſnake,” &c:) 
is indulged by Scaliger upon this paſſage ; but the paſſage itſelf 
is fufficiently clear without it. I read *coruſcis* in the next 

line of the original, as applicable to the eagle. Ver, 537, 
orig. inſtead of * gnatique,* I would prefer * fatique.” 


Loath'd 


* 
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Loath'd by the Gods, and ſentenc'd by the Fates, 
Condema'd by him thou lov'dſt, yet more awaits; 
A father's ruthleſs ire! as, Scorpio bright, 
Amid the gloties of etherial light, 4 


| (Their ſplendors oft' have caught my raviſh's eye el) 


Alteroats rhjons Orion's beam to tp tu 
* ut, } Such 


+ Ver. $33, $343 535. orig. L Wos res, N 
Sicut et ætherio ſignorum munere præſtans 
Uno nan duplices ſtellantes lumine vidi, 
Scorpius alternum clarus fugit Oriona.“ 


In this elegant compoſition, not unworthy of Virgil, but 
from the repeated corrections, requiſite to the full diſplay of 
its excellencies, ſcarcely an entire effort of the Mantuan Muſe, 
we may obſerve a Aitinguilhed application of more ancient 
mythology to epiſodical ſweetneſs. Imitations from Catullus, 
where alone he merits to be imitated, are adopted, to the im- 
provement 'of the piece, Virgil (if we may conclude the 
poem to be his) has almoſt through the whole been a copyiſt 


of his own works, even if we omit (which I have before ha- 


zarded) the verſes bor rowed without a ſlighteſt variation, As 
the poem has hitherto appeared, Ovidian conceits are inter- 
ſperſed. This defe& might have been merely a ſacrifice to the 
times, in which the Ceiris was compoſed. We may not forget 
Apoilonius, whoſe abreviated fimplicity of reflection, and 
manly expreſſivenefs of ſtyle are an ornament to the preſent 
piece. The language of the Roman, deſcribing the courſe. in 


which the veſſel of Minos failed with his captive Scylla, aſſimi- 


dates to the poetry of Apollonius. Upon the whole, though 
the Ceiris may be eſteemed an apocryplal production, as the 
offspring of Virgilian purity, the critical canons may be ſatis- 


nec to rank it with claſſical exertions, patronized by Auguſtus. 


From the alluſion to philoſophy in the exordium of this poem, 
confidered with its ſubject, may we not conceive a deſigned 


| application to Pythagorean principles? If we are indebted to 


Ton tos the Ceiris, it is no improbable conjecture. As he 
| well 
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Such 'gainſt the Halcyon burns the Eagle's rage! 
Stern mem'ry prompts, eternal war they wage. 
Where'er ſad Scylla wings th' äerial glow, 

Hark! through the ſky reſounds the parent foe ! 
Where'er the father cleaves his liquid way, 
Through realms of ſpace ſhe ſeeks the kindred prey. 


well knew, and has amply characterized the tenets of the 
Pythagorean ſchool in the ſixth book of his /Eneid ; fo in the 
preſent abreviated work, the Doctrine of Tranſmigration 
has been judiciouſly interwoven with the more general prin- . 
ciples of mythology. | 
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